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PREFACE 


It is my great pleasure to introduce the reader to a significant book, 
‘Studies in Arabic Prose and Poetry,’’ published by Prof. Shmuel 
Moreh of the Hebrew University. 

Professor Moreh’s studies have been published in a range of literary 
journals and have been received with appreciation. The present volume 
contains articles that have appeared in a variety of publications and have 
already made their mark among students of modern Arabic literature. 
Prof. Moreh is to be thanked for collecting them and making them 
available to all scholars in the field. 

Prof. Moreh is himself a stylist in Arabic; his poetry and prose were 
published in Iraqi periodicals before his immigration to Israel in 1951 
and since that time have been published in Israel. His scholarly interests 
are broad. They include Arab literature in Israel, Jewish/Arab literary 
figures in various Arab countries as well as Israel, the history of the 
Arabic theater from the emergence of Islam until 1870, when the late Ya- 
qub Sanua founded the first Arab/Egypt theatre. 

I sincerely hope that this book will serve as a link between Israelis and 
Arabs who appreciate literature. 


Davide Sala, London 
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FOREWORD 


These articles were previously published in various periodicals of 
oriental literature and commemorative publications. They deal with 
aspects of modern Arabic prose and poetry. There is currently great in- 
terest in the world for studies on modern Arabic literature. As my articles 
were scattered in various publications, it was difficult for scholars to 
make use of them. I hope that these collected articles will be of use to 
scholars of modern Arabic literature. 

The articles on modern Arabic poetry in this volume may be con- 
sidered a supplement to my book Modern Arabic Poetry 1800-1970, the 
Development of its Forms and Themes under the Influence of Western Literature 
(Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1976). ‘‘Studies in Arabic Literature’’ supplements 
to the Journal of Arabic Literature—No. 5 and the bibliography on pp. 
326-339 are also relevant to this book. However, there is some incon- 
sistency in the transliteration of names. Husayn, for example appears in 
some articles as Husain, Qur an as Koran, and Shawqi as Shauqi. These 
inconsistences are due to various rules used by the different editors of my 
articles. 

My thanks are given to the publishers and the editors of the periodicals 
and books mentioned in the contents below, namely to Professor Elie 
Kedourie, the late G. E. von Grunebaum, F. Gabrieli, J. Kister, M. 
Rosen-Ayalon and G. R. Warburg, for granting permission to publish 
my articles. 

Finally, I dedicate this book to Mr. Davide Sala of London in honour 
of his 70th birthday, for his great efforts in encouraging scientific 
research and in furthering higher education in Israel and abroad. 


Jerusalem 
November, 1987 
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POETRY IN PROSE (AL-SHI‘R AL-MANTHUR) 
IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE 


In Arabic literature there are clear cut definitions of 
poetry and prose (nathr), distinguishing them from one 
another, so that prose cannot be confused with poetry 
though it may have homoeoteleuton (saj‘), rhythm, metaphor 
or any other poetical techniques except metre and the 
intention (gasd) to write poetry. This delimitation is due to 
the special attitude the Arabs have to their language in as 
much as the Quran was written in it. The revelation of the 
Quran in a highly rhetorical, rhythmical and rhyming prose 
which slips from time to time into metrical rhythm,! and 
the fact that the Qur’dn itself contains a denial that it is 
poetry emphasized even more the distinction between prose 
and poetry. Therefore, the Arab critics who were theo- 
logians in the first place, in deference to the pronouncement 
of the Qur’dn on the matter, added the factor of intention to 
the definition of poetry.? 

In the ‘Abbasid period, prose became highly rhetorical. 
It even adopted the rhetorical techniques of poetry by intro- 
ducing al-Badi* (the art of metaphors). The rhymed prose 
(saj‘) gradually took the place of the unornate (‘ari) prose 
which was common in the first Islamic period. This highly 
rhetorical and rhythmical prose lapses sometimes into metric 
rhythm and was larded with verses quoted from famous 
poets or with new ones invented by the author befitting the 
occasion.® 

This type of prose became more and more sophisticated in 
the various types of rasd’il (pl. of risdla, epistle), in which 
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2 POETRY IN PROSE IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE [331] 


the method of hall al-shi‘r* (prose paraphrase of poetry) was 
used where the diction, metaphor, simile and themes of 
poetry were kept. 

Ibn Khaldiin condemned this tendency which prevailed 
among the government secretaries (kutiab) saying that ‘ recent 
authors employ the methods and ways of poetry in writing 
prose. [Their writing] contains a great deal of rhymed prose 
and obligatory rhymes as well as the use of the nasib before 
the authors say what they want to say. When one examines 
such prose, [one gets the impression that] it has actually 
become a kind of poetry. It differs from poetry only through 
the absence of metre. ’ He argued that rhyme and rhetorical 
devices do not help to convey the ideas ‘ That conform 
properly to the requirements of a given situation ’.5 

This ornate prose reached its highest development in the 
simple narrative of the magama, where it seems that the main 
emphasis was laid upon the mastery of the language and its 
rhetorical and visual techniques. 

However, the subject matter of these genres remained 
prosaic. The main techniques were parallelism, homoeo- 
teleuton, simple and clear similes and metaphors for mere 
description of the sensual and visual feeling of scenes, objects 
and the outer life and their response to it, loaded with 
allusions to Qur’dnic verses, poetry and proverbs. Sometimes 
they lack only metre in order to be considered poetry by 
the classical critics, to such an extent that Zaki Mubarak 
(1895 ?-1952) called one of these rasda’il, gasida manthira® 
(poem in prose). Therefore, only metre could allow these 
genres to enter the realm of poetry as we can understand 
from the following sentence of Abii Nasr al-Farabi (d. 950) 
in his Kitab al-sht‘r:* wal-gawl idhad kan mw allafan mimma 
yuhaki al-shay wa-lam yakun mawziinan bi-tyga@ fa-lays yu‘add 
shi‘ran wa-lakin yugqal huwa qawl shi‘ri fa-idha wuzin ma‘a 
dhaltk wa-qussim ajz@an sar shi‘ran. 

However, in classical Arabic literature, the purpose of this 
prose, though it was rhythmic and adopted the techniques 
of poetry, was not to convey emotions, thoughts or poetic 
tension, but to show ability in handling the language and 
mastery of its rhetorical techniques and to invent new and 
striking but accurate similes and metaphors which do not 
elevate the poetic tension, emotion and imagery.® 
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[332] POETRY IN PROSE IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE 3 


This prose deteriorated into a stereotype of hackneyed 
expressions, metaphors and themes. Its main feature was 
pun, assonance and alliteration encouraged by lexico- 
graphical researches, the shape of the Arabic calligraphy and 
the rich vocabulary of the language. It remained descriptive 
heaping similes and metaphors of a superficial type and 
visual without the reflection of emotions, mental associations 
and personification. 

This Muslim attitude of strict separation between poetry 
and prose had thus from the beginning a religious stamp 
which persists to this day. Bearing this in mind, we will be 
able to understand the unique phenomenon in modern 
Arabic literature, namely that the main protagonists of the 
tentative efforts to bridge the gap between prose and poetry 
under the influence of Western genres were Arab Christian, 
while the opponents were Muslims. 

In Western literature prose poetry was inspired by the 
Bible, and translations of classical and modern poetry.® 
Moreover, the verset was considered lofty poetry although 
it has no metre. This conception was easily adopted by the 
Christian Arabs,?° not only because they were acquainted 
with the verset through the Protestant and Catholic trans- 
lations of the Bible but also because in their liturgies written 
in Arabic there was a deliberate effort to write lyrically in 
prose to develop an artistic style midway between prose and 
verse. These Arabic liturgies and prayers were based on the 
techniques of the verset, i.e. the parallelism, repetition of 
phrases and words, the use of stanzaic form and refrains, 
exclamatory enumerations, alliterations and assonances. In 
the Maronite liturgies these techniques are exuberantly used 
as in Témoignages de I’ Eglise Syrio-Maronite.11 In some places 
the main technique is repetition!?: Hatta yuj‘al bi-huliilth 
hadha al-khubz al-jasad al-muhyi al-jasad al-khalasi al-jasad 
al-samawi al-jasad al-mungidh nufisané wa-ajsddand jasad 
rabbinad wa-ilahind wa-mukhallisina Yasii‘ al-Masih an yakiin 
li-mutandwilih li-maghfirat al-khatdya wal-hayat al-abadiyya. Wa- 
yuyala al-mamzitj bi-hadhth al-ka’s dam al-‘ahd al-jadid al-dam 
al-khalasi al-dam al-muhyi al-dam al-mungidh anfusand wa- 
ajsadana dam rabbina wa-ilahinad wa, mukhallisind Yasit' al-Masih 
an yakun li-mutanawilih li-maghfirat al-khataya, wa-lil-hayat 
al-abadiyya. 
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4 POETRY IN PROSE IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE [333] 


In others are synonymous parallelism,?* exclamation and 
alliteration such as the alliteration of the letters ha, ra and 
ba: Ma arhab al-sa‘a wa-mda arab al-wagqt ya ahibba’i hayth 
inhadar al-ruh al-qudus min al-a‘ali al-‘aliyya wa-istagarra 
wa-hall ‘ala hadhih al-taqdima fi bayt al-qudus li-tutahirand. In 
other passages new and vivid metaphors are used:!4 

Laki al-majd Ayyatuha al-ndar al-akila al-lati hamalathd asabi'- 
und wal-jamra al-hayya al-lati gabbalatha shifahunda. 

This Christian liturgic style played an important part in 
the evolution of Arabic prose in Syria and Lebanon and its 
effect was felt even in the style of the newspapers in the 
nineteenth century.'1> The repetition, parallelism and 
‘rhetorical questions were used even in exhortations when the 
subject matter was emotional and stimulative as in the 
following appeal ‘To the conscience of the wine sellers ’ 
published in al-Nashra al-usbi‘tyya:'® 


Ya ba‘at al-muskirat 

Ald ta‘lamiin anna bay‘ al-muskiradt gad zdd tthm al-sukr jiddan 

Kayfa tutt‘iin aswat dam@tirikum wa-antum tumarisiin min 
al-a‘mal ma yalid al-ithm wa-yajlib al-sharr... 


The seven sentences following these lines are printed 
separately, i.e. each sentence starts on a new line and begins 
with the repeated phrase: Kayf tuti‘iin aswat dama@irikum 
wa-antum ... 

Moreover, through the influence of the French Romantic 
writers and poets, poetic prose began to invade Arabic 
literature. The early influence of the French Romantics can 
be seen in the poetic prose (nathr shi‘ri or fanni) of Faransis 
Marrash (1826-73) and Adib Ishaq (1856-85).17 However, 
the poetic prose of Adib Ishaq was influenced deeply by the 
highly rhetorical Islamic style, which he endeavoured to 
revive, probably as a result of his connections with Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh and other Muslim revivalists. His use of 
metaphors and similes was so profuse that it made difficult 
any precise and clear discussion of his subject matter. In 
his philosophical meditations his style was less decorated with 
archaic expressions, homoeoteleuton, vivid figures of speech 
and declamatory rhythm. On the other hand Faransis 
Marrash was more dependent upon the Christian Arabic 
style influenced by the Bible and the liturgic literature. 
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Nevertheless, his style was uneven and had a strong ad- 
mixture of classical and vernacular expressions. It was 
simple with a novelty of expressions and images, spontaneous, 
meditative with a melancholic tone and dreamy description 
of nature with emotional tension. He used various tech- 
niques, such as exclamations, rhetorical questions, reitera- 
tion, parallelism and figure of speech, with the object of 
adding emotional and poetic tension to his poetic prose. 
However, both writers made a strong impact upon the next 
generation of writers and poets, especially Gibran. 

Moreover, many French Romantic works were translated 
into Arabic. Among the first romantic works to be pub- 
lished in Arabic was Télémaque by Fénelon (1651-1715) 
which was considered the best example of poéme en prose in 
French literature running into 253 editions by 1820.18 
Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, who was a great admirer of French 
literature, translated this novel in his polished, rhetorical and 
rhymed Azhari style under the rhymed title Mawdqi' 
al-aflak ft waq@it° Talimak, Beirut, [1870?]. Since then, 
French Romantic poetry and novels have continued to 
appear in Arabic leaving an unmistakable impression on the 
development of Arabic poetic prose and, later on, on poetry 
in prose. In addition, these translations encouraged the 
revival of the highly rhetorical and ornate ‘Abbasid prose 
either through adopting this style in the translations or in 
imitating this French poetic prose. 

Therefore, in modern Arabic literature, two types of 
poetic prose were developed, the one rooted in the Bible, 
the Christian liturgic literature and the French Romantic 
poetic prose and the other, the Islamic rhetoric style, 
rooted in the Qur’dn and the ‘Abbasid prose. 

However, there are many important differences between 
these two types of poetic prose in Arabic. The Islamic poetic 
prose is intellectual and clear, rhythmical and rhymed, 
highly polished, garnished with archaic expressions, rare 
and literary words, loaded with allusions to the rich heritage 
of Arabic literature and history, with proverbs, and poetry. 
It employed complicated techniques of alliteration, asson- 
ance, stereotype adjectives balanced with their synonyms 
and similes, with extensive use of nouns of pre-eminence, 
intensive and extensive verbs. The diction is noble and 
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6 POETRY IN PROSE IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE [335] 


allows only the highly polished, rare and poetic words to be 
used in vague and imprecise expressions. These character- 
istics rendered this prose artificial and stiff, with a mono- 
tonous elegance which hindered the expression of spontaneous 
emotions and streaming of thoughts. 

On the other hand, the Christian style was simple, plain, 
direct and precise. It made possible the expression of 
meditative mood and the flow of tender, melancholic and 
dreamy emotions. It is imaginative, sentimental, lyrical and 
compact. However, not only the Muslim writers practised 
the Islamic rhetorical prose but also the Christians in order 
to raise the standard of their style and to prove that their 
ability in mastering the Arabic language was not less than 
that of their brethren the Muslim writers. Nevertheless the 
difference between the two styles was realized by the Arab 
critics at the beginning of the twentieth century especially 
through the translation of French Romantic novels into the 
Islamic style. When Hafiz Ibrahim translated Victor Hugo’s 
(1802-85) Les Misérables (al-Bu’as@) in 1903 in a highly 
rhetorical Islamic style, most of the critics noticed that it 
did not suit the theme and the environment of the novel.?9 
Although, like al-Rihani and other Christian writers, 
Gibran studied Nahj al-Baldgha, Maqamat al-Yaziji and 
Kalila wa-Dimna,”® still he was the first Christian writer who 
dared to adapt the Christian Arabic style as a medium 
intermediate between poetry and prose and not only for 
logical discussion in a simple and intelligible style in news- 
papers, text books and Christian apologetic literature as 
had previous Christian writers. Gibran discovered the poten- 
tiality of this style for conveying spontaneous and profound 
feelings and subtlety of thought through his articles in 
al-Muhdapr published in New York by the Christian journalist 
Amin al-Ghurayyib, who encouraged him to carry on in 
his new style.21 The results of these experiments were some 
articles in poetic prose published in 1904, and his treatise 
al-Misiga published in 1905 in New York. The success of 
these articles encouraged him to carry on this style for 
experiments in poetry in prose. 

On the other hand, Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri in 
Egypt, under the influence of French literature tried his 
skill in imitating the French poetic prose in his anthology 
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Saharij al-lu’lw in which he described the Bots de Boulogne 
and the battle of Austerlitz in an artificial and stiff style, 
full of allusions to Arabic proverbs and history. Ahmad 
Shawgi also wrote poetic prose in the Islamic style in Aswaq 
al-dhahab (Cairo, 1932), and some of his writing was 
described as gasida nathriyya by the critic ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Farhat.?2 Later on the Islamic prose and French Romantic 
prose were able to arrive at a state of reconciliation through 
the endeavours of the conservative scholar Mustafa 
Lutfi al-Manfaliti (1876-1924) in his works al-Nazardt 
(Cairo, 1910) and al-‘Abarat and his translations of Paul et 
Virginie by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Cyrano de Bergerac by 
Rostand, Pour la Couronne by Coppée and Sous les Tilleuls 
by Karr.?8 

However, the difference between poetic prose and the 
prose poem is so indefinite that the safest criterion for 
distinguishing between them is the writer’s intention, and 
his success in carrying it out. 

Nevertheless, the main difference between poetic prose 
(nathr shi‘ri) and the prose poem (Shi‘r manthiir) is that the 
first applied in writings in which the main purpose is the 
conveying of the author’s thought in a logical way while in 
the prose poem the intention is to write poetry by taking 
prose as a medium, i.e. the thoughts, subject matter, emotion 
and diction all belong to poetry and only the metre is 
absent. 

According to this, most of the Muslim writers considered 
their works in poetic prose as artistic prose (nathr fanni) 
because of their religious and classical education. This 
attitude can be seen clearly in Mustafa Sadiq al-R@fi‘i’s 
writing where although in his works Awrdq al-ward (Cairo, 
1931), Rasa’il al-ahzan (Cairo, 1946), and al-Sahab al-ahmar, 
grd edition (Cairo, 1942), contain some parts which can 
be considered as prose poems, he still declared that: ‘ Faman 
gal: “‘ al-sht‘r al-manthir’”’ fa‘lam anna ma‘nah ‘ajz al-katib ‘an 
al-shi‘r wa-tddi‘d’uh min nahiya ukhrad’, (He who advocates 
prose poetry, you should know that it means that the writer 
is unable to write poetry on the one hand and on the other 
he claims his ability to do so.)?4 

However, the Christian Arabs were as firm in their belief 
that prose can be used as a medium for poetry as the 
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8 POETRY IN PROSE IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE [337] 


Muslims were in theirs that there is no poetry without metre 
and rhyme according to the dictum of the Qur’dn. Since 
1869, when Rizq Allah Hassoun argued in his Poem of 
poems*® that ° European critics have unanimously pro- 
nounced Job, Homer and Shakespeare to be the represen- 
tative poets of humanity, and have for the most part 
assigned the first place in the grand triumvirate to Job, 
even when judged by a standard of literary excellence 
alone ’, Christian writers carried on this attitude towards 
the Bible. Ibrahim al-Hawrani (1844-1916) the editor of 
the American missionary weekly al-Nashra al-usbittyya 
divided poetry into prose poetry and verse and added that 
Jews and Christians believe that the poetry in the Bible is 
Divine revelation.*® 

Therefore, it was easy for the Arab Christian to adopt 
the European prose poetry. Among the first Arab critics 
who explained the basis of the European prose poetry was 
Sulaym4n al-Bustany in his preface to the Jiiad where he 
discussed the differences between European and Arabic 
poetry. Al-Bustany wrote that the emphasis in European 
prose poetry is upon ornate expressions used with the 
intention of evoking emotions and ascension to the realm of 
the imagination. Their attitude to it is contrary to that of 
Arabs for they consider it a variety of poetry although it has 
neither the verse pattern nor metre and rhyme.?? 

However, the earliest use of the term Sher manthir, 
indicating a prose poem, that we were able to trace, was 
made in al-Hilal?® in an introduction written by Jurji 
Zaydan to a prose poem by Amin al-Rihani written in 
October 1905. 

In this introduction the editor of al-Hilal welcomed this 
daring experiment of al-Rihani and discussed the difference 
between the conventional definitions of Arabic poetry which 
is ‘speech in metre and rhyme’, while the European 
poetry is concerned less with prosody than with poetic 
imagination and ideas, and is noted for its descriptive 
powers. He felt, however, that the shi‘r manthir was still 
new and unfamiliar and would be more acceptable when an 
able writer tackled it such as al-Rihani who was well versed 
in English literature and attempting to introduce this new 
genre into Arabic poetry. 
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Later on, the term shi‘r manthir was used by Khalil 
Mutran in Diwan al-Khalil, published in 1908 as a title to 
a prose poem.?® This undated prose poem is an elegy to 
Mutran’s master Ibrahim al-Yaziji (1847-1906) entitled 
Rith@ al-Yadzyi, where Mutran urged himself in the opening 
lines to liberate his emotions from the shackles of rhyme and 
metre. If this prose poem was written on the day of 
Ibrahim al-Yaziji’s death, December 28, 1906, then Mutran 
succeeded in writing a prose poem and using the term shz‘r 
manthir following Amin al-Rihani who wrote the first prose 
poem in 1905 and used the term shi‘r manthir in 1910 in 
the first edition of the second volume of al-Rihdniyyat. 

Through al-Rihani’s definition of the shir manthir we 
are able to know which type of Western poetry he imitated :°° 

‘ This type of new verse is called in French vers libre and 
in English Free verse, that is al-shi‘r al-hurr or rather al- 
mutlag.*! It is the latest [stage] at which the poetic develop- 
ment had arrived among the Europeans, especially among 
the English and the Americans. Milton and Shakespeare 
liberated the English poetry from the chains of rhyme while 
the American Walt Witman [sic] liberated it from the 
chains of prosody such as conventional measures and the 
common metres. Nevertheless, this free verse has a new 
and special measure and the poem may come in numerous 
and different metres ’. 

It is clear that al-Rihani is at least inconsistent, for he 
begins to talk with enthusiasm about ‘ poetic prose ’ but the 
above quotation ends with clear reference to verse employing 
a mixture of metres in the same poem. From this definition, 
it is also obvious that he meant by shi‘r manthir the Whitman- 
ian ‘free verse’ which dispenses with the conventional 
metres and rhyme and applies a new and free rhythm 
which sometimes slips into a conventional metre. In fact 
this definition is not satisfactory and it does not answer 
three important questions: firstly, to what extent was al- 
Rihani influenced by Whitman? secondly, what were the 
techniques of his new verse? and thirdly, to what extent 
did he succeed in developing Arabic free verse based on 
prose rhythm or al-shi‘r al-hurr? In order to answer these 
questions we have to look at al-Rihani’s critical essays where 
he explains the techniques of al-shi‘r al-hurr in the light of 
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those deduced from his poems. In addition, it is necessary 
to compare those techniques and ideas with Gibran’s poetic 
techniques and theories deduced from his shi‘r manthir and 
his critical articles. 

Like Walt Whitman, both al-Rihani and Gibran used 
this type of verse in order to express their pantheism and 
democratic emotions,®? for it is a verse which, because of 
its free rhythm, is capable of expressing new thought, 
emotions and imagination. Like Whitman, they argued 
that poetry does not lie in metre, rhyme and memorizing 
classical verse,?* all of which restrict the poet’s innovation, 
novelty, genuine emotions and freedom of thought because 
the old themes, diction, style, metaphor and techniques of 
classical and conventional poetry force themselves upon the 
poet. In order to give their poetic talent the required 
freedom they discard the conventional metres and apply a 
new medium intermediate between prose and poetry. In 
discussing the rigid pattern of the conventional metric form, 
al-Rihani said:34 ‘ Fa-idhad ju‘il lil-siyagh awzdnan [sic] 
wa-quyasat tugayytduhd tatagayyad ma‘aha al-afkar wal-‘awatif 
Ja-tajv?’ ghaliban wa-fihad naqs aw hashw aw tabadhdhul aw 
wbham, wa-hadhih baliyyatuna fi tis‘at a‘shar al-shi‘r al-manziim 
al-mawziin ft hadhth al-ayyam. Inna al-rith fi akthar al-dawawin 
‘agima wal-siyagh qadima wal-isti*arat mubtadhala ...’. 

In discarding the conventional prosodic rules new tech- 
niques should be applied, which Whitman found in the 
poetry of the Bible. In his article ‘ The Bible as poetry ’, 
Whitman repeated the argument of De Sola Mondes that 
‘rhyming was not a characteristic of Hebrew poetry at all, 
metre was not a necessary mark of poetry. Great poets 
discarded it: the early Jewish poets knew it not.’35 

Therefore he adopted the Biblical poetic techniques such 
as parallelism or rhythm of thought, reiteration and balance 
of phrases and ideas, and the rhythm of prose which is more 
flexible, free and applicable to his thoughts and emotions. 
The prose rhythm resembles the waves of the sea with their 
swift, gliding and accumulative rhythm. Its movement is 
freer and more flexible than the metric rhythm, and it is 
nearer to free movements in nature.®* In his poem ‘ Had 
I the choice ’*? Whitman stressed that he would willingly 
exchange the metric prosody of the greatest poets of the 
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world for the rhythm of the sea wave. The same argument 
of Whitman that poetry should have the free movements of 
nature or as he puts it: ‘as free as Nature’s elements ’,?® 
was applied by al-Rihani, when he said about the various 
forms which al-shi‘r al-manthiir can use, ‘ that in these varia- 
tions, poetry becomes nearer to the examples of various 
measures in nature, in which only one law works in it, and 
that is the law of symmetry and balance’.®® Besides, 
al-Rihani adopted the concept of waves in poetry and 
expressed it as follows:*° 

‘Poetry is waves of sense and imagination which life 
generates and the emotion incites. Thus the wave might 
come long or short, heaving or calm... according to the power 
of the sentiment and potency which the impulsion possesses. 
Each wave has a matrix of sound-group whether in verse 
or prose which the poet composes in the case of confinement 
or freedom. When the matrix comes wider, the wave 
shakes in it and the sense and beauty fade. When it comes 
small, the pressure deprives it of its sense and beauty. 
Therefore, each wave has its form which cannot be com- 
fortable except for it alone, or each thought has a formula 
which cannot be safe or right or beautiful except in it. The 
same is applied to every emotion and imagination.’ More- 
over, both al-Rihani and Naimy — when he discussed the 
shi‘r manthir of Gibran — put the emphasis upon symmetry 
and balance as the main technique, and on the expression 
of spontaneous and deep emotions and thoughts, and 
harmony between form and matter.*? 

However, while Whitman*? and Gibran adopted the 
Biblical style based upon symmetry and balance in thought 
and phrases, al-Rihani adopted in the first stage of his prose 
poems the Qur’anic style based upon the same techniques, and 
completely rejected the style of the verset. What seems 
puzzling is that there is no element in Whitman’s poetry 
which would suggest or inspire the Qur’anic rhythm and 
diction except possibly the declamatory element and the 
mode of Whitman’s expression,**® two factors which are far 
from being the main reason. 

In our opinion, the most important reason is deeper than 
this. It lies in the Biblical style which was the model for 
the European Romantic writers and for Whitman’s free 
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verse. Al-Rihani was one of the most vehement opponents 
of romanticism and the romantic style. He condemned it 
in his booklet Antum al-shu‘ard (Beirut, 1933) and on every 
possible occasion. 

Al-Rihani, the revolutionary orator and writer, attacked 
the lamenting, morbid and sentimental romantic tendencies 
in Arabic literature which he found more dangerous to the 
Arabs than any epidemic.‘** He called for a simple realistic, 
nationalistic, philosophic and humanitarian literature. In 
this aspect he resembled Whitman, who called for a depar- 
ture from the literature of the Old World which is feudalistic, 
tyrannic, superstitious and evil, melancholic and affectionate. 
He accused it of being undemocratic, with no free and 
naive poetry but artificial, sophisticated, showing the 
‘scholar ... the attaché of the throne ... .”4 

However, al-Rihani did not exclude Gibran from his 
attack against the romantic and sentimental literature when 
he criticized Shafiq al-Ma‘lif’s poem Akladm:** ‘ Qad kanat 
hadhih al-lahja lahjat al-ka’ aba wal-huzn — méda fi zaman 
Byron wa-Musset wa-hiya fi al-sharq khustisan find nahnu al- 
Siriyyin d@ dafin. Fama fadl al-sha‘ir wa-huwa yabki wa-ya’inn 
mithl al-nds ‘dma? ... wa-lakinnaka muqallid ya sadigi. Wa-la aqiil 
mugallidan li-Fubran wa-huwa mithluk fi duméth min al- 
mugqallidin ...’. 

This revolt against the romantic and sentimental ten- 
dencies in the Arabic literature were widespread among the 
Arab poets and writers who opposed the domination of the 
European powers in the Arab World. The Christian poet 
Rashid Salim al-Khiri (1887-) nicknamed al-Sha‘ir 
al-Qarawi, not only preached power but criticized the New 
Testament for the submission it teaches:4? 


Idhaé hawalta raf‘a al-daymi fadrib 
bi-sayft Muhammadin wahjur Yasii‘a 
Fa-ya Hamalan wadi‘an lam yukhallif 
stwand fi al-wara hamalan wadi a 
Ala anzalta Injilan jadidan 
yuallimuna *1ba’an la khudu‘a 


Therefore, it seems that the Biblical style which influenced 
Gibran and the romantics did not suit al-Rihani’s themes 
and moods, at least in the first stage of his sht‘r manthir. His 
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revolutionary themes, his warning and threatening tone 
were much more suited to the Qur’anic rhythm and style 
than to the Biblical. In fact al-Rihani was not a master of 
Arabic style, and was unable to originate a personal style. 
For this reason he looked for a style which has the technique 
of the Whitmanian free verse, which he found in the 
Qur’anic style. 

By adopting the Qur’anic style and sonorous rhythm, 
al-Rihani was obliged to use its vocabulary and metaphor 
to such an extent that he was enslaved by it and lost his 
personal rhythm, originality, and sincerity which were the 
main features of the Whitmanian and Gibranian styles. 

The influence of the Qur’anic style, mainly of the Makki 
suras, dominated al-Rihani’s shz‘r manthur written in 1907-10. 
He not only used Qur’anic vocabulary but also the rhetorical 
questions and rhymed prose. 

In his shi‘r manthir ‘ al-Thawra’48 which consists of nine 
strophes, each strophe ends with the refrain Waylun_yawma’- 
idhin lil-zalimin, or with a group of lines containing this 
phrase. The first strophe opens with the lines: 


‘wa-Yawmuha al-gatib al-‘asib 
wa-layluha al-munir al-‘ajib 
wa-najmuha al-afil yuhaddyj bi-‘aynth al-raqib...’ 


The words yawm ‘asib (hard day) echo the words in Sira 11, 
verse 77: hadhad yawm ‘asib. In the refrain of the first strophe 
which reads: 


‘ Waylun yawma’idhin lil-zalimin, lil-mustakbirin wal- 
mufsidin 
Huwa yawm min al-sinin, bal sa‘ah min yawm al-din 
Wayl yawma’idhin lil-zalimin ’ 


the line wayl yawma’idhin lil-zdlimin echoes the refrain of. 


Strat al-Mursalat: wayl_yawma’idhin lil-mukadhdhibin, repeated 
ten times.*® In the second strophe the sixth line: wa-nar 
tas'al hal min mazid is borrowed from Sura 50, verse 30: 
wa-yawma naqil l1-;ahannam hal imtala’ ti wa-taqil hal min mazid. 

In the first stage of shi‘r manthir, al-Rihani made extensive 
use of the following Qur’anic rhetorical techniques: 
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1. Ba al-gasam (ba used in swearing) as in Rik samiim® which 
opens with the line: 
wa-birabbik al-qayyiim ma al-ladhi tazunnuh yadim. 

2. The interrogative particle °A in the rhetorical questions 
"alam ya tihim hadith al-Riimadn? which echoes the Quranic 
question hal atak hadith ... ?5! and ’alm naquss ‘alayhim 
gasas Paris which is derived from the verses of the Qur'an: 
faqsus al-qasas la-‘allahum yatafakkarin, and nahn naquss 
‘alayk ahsan al-qasas.°* 

3. The interjection noun wayl li (woe to) used thirteen times 
in al-Rihani’s al-Thawra is a common word in many 
verses of the Qur’an.*8 


But while the free verse of Walt Whitman did not use 
rhyme, except very occasionally as was the case with 
Gibran, al-Rihani uses rhymes intensively especially those 
which end with -in and -dn as in the case of the Quranic 
rhymes. 

The question arising here is whether or not al-Rihani 
was the first writer in the twentieth century to use the 
Islamic rhymed style as a medium intermediate between 
prose and poetry to express philosophical thoughts. In fact 
such prose was used by Ibrahim al-Hawrani (1844-1916) 54 
to convey religious and Masonic ideas. Al-Hawrdani was a 
graduate of the American school of ‘Bayy and a teacher in 
the Syrian Protestant college in 1870. In 1878 he was 
appointed proof-reader at the American Press in Beirut. 
He became editor of the weekly magazine of the American 
missionaries al-Nashra al-usbi‘iyya in 1880.55 In this weekly 
periodical, al-Hawrani published between 1902 and 1908 a 
‘ series of essays ’ in rhetorical rhymed Islamic prose divided 
into strophes. Most of the strophes consist of four rhymed 
lines. The first three lines share one rhyme while the last 
rhyme is repeated in the last line of all the strophes. These 
strophes are written in rhythmical prose which slips from 
time to time into metrical rhythm. Each essay ends with 
metrical verses which conclude the theme. In 1936 these 
‘essays’ were published posthumously under the title 
al-Ruqum, wa-hiya silsilat magalat li-ndsij burdiha al-marhim 
al-shaykh Ibrahim al-Hawrani, Beirut, 1936. The editor 
described it as:5° ‘ Aydt mufassalat bayyindt samat lafzan 
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wa-mabna wa-ma‘na wa-tajassamat al-wahda fi ‘iqdtha al-nadid fr 
gadaya mantigtyya ittasa’ istigrd@ uha wa-wafar istidlaluha, fa-kan 
hatman an taslam nat@ijuhaé. Idha a‘rabtaha fa-fiha ‘arabtyyat 
shibh al-jazira wa-‘arrabtahé zallat ra@i‘ah bil-hikma al- 


‘ulwiyya wa-hadhaé huwa al-i‘jaz.’ 


In his first ‘ essay ’ Ragim al-fasl, the following strophes, 
which are distributed here into lines to show their structure 


clearly, can be scanned as follows:5’ 


1. Adhallakum al-‘ida@ as 
wa-aazzakum al-tkh@ -/~ 
dhanikum al-ba’s@ wal-na'm@ —- ~ 
fa-ayyuha tw thirtin os 


2. Inna al-ladhin istahwahum 


al-shaytan — — 

zayyan lahum al-‘udwan ~~ 
fa-hum fi al-hawan VL 
wa-ld_yash‘uriin. Biase 

6. Inna man dalla sabila —— 
waltawa dahran tawila —— 
lam _yuqawwimhu fatila -—~ 
bil-“tzat al-mundhiriin. ~~ 


7. Fatub ula Allah zaman al-shabab 
fa-qall man shab athiman wa-tab 
wa-dhak ajld min diya’ al-shihab ~ — 
lakinnama al-juhhal la yubsiriin 


( 
| 


( 
| 


8. Ham ba‘d al-rwas@ -—~ 
fi jiwd al-kibriy® —~ 
wa-tawaw niir al-sam@ Said 
bi-zalam_yanshuriin. ied 

g. Nasakhii shar‘ al-tabi‘a ~~ 
Masakhi tab‘a al-shri‘a ve 
wa- ra’ aw anna al-sani a vy 
fil man la yafkiriin. -~ 


From the above example it is clear 


vv ly -- 


~v--—-[- -- 


— 


va 


=O 


that in the first two 
stanzas there is a tendency to use the rajaz foot (- — ~ -) 

beside the use of the rhythm of thought such as antithetic 
parallelism in the first stanza and synonymous parallelism 
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in the rest. In stanzas nos. 6, 8 and 9 there is a strict use of 
the majzi’al-ramal metre while in stanza no. 7 the metre 
al-sari‘ is used, in which the last foot of each line is in matwi 
mawqif (- ~ — 0). 

In our opinion, al-Hawrdani intended to write prose poetry 
because in one of his articles in al-Nashra al-’usbityya®® 
he expressed his opinion that poetry can be in verse and in 
prose. Besides, the word magdlat, which appears in the 
title of the book to define it, is also used to define some 
collection of prose poems in modern Arabic literature, as 
did al-Badawi al-Mulaththam in describing the collection 
al-Ta@ir al-sharid by Raji Abii Jamra by saying ‘ wa-hiya 
majmi at maqalat min al-shi‘r al-manthitr ’ .5° 

In fact al-Hawrani was not the founder of this form of 
strophe in which the last line has a certain rhyme repeated 
in each strophe. Abi al-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (979-1058) applied 
the Qurdnic style and the rhymed strophic structure in his 
book al-Fusiil walghayat® where he expressed his ‘ philo- 
sophic ’ thoughts and was accused of trying to imitate the 
Quran. The same techniques were employed in his book 
al-Ayk wal-ghusiim.®} 

Therefore, there is a great possibility that al-Rihani, 
through the influence of al-Hawr4ni and al-Ma‘arri, applied 
the Quranic style and the strophic method in his shz‘r 
manthir. ‘That al-Rihani was well acquainted with Abia 
al-‘Ala’s works is obvious from al-Rihani’s translation of 
selections of al-Ma‘arri’s poetry into English entitled 
Quatrains of Abul-Ala (New York, 1903). 

However, the fact that in prose poems of al-Hawrani 
many Arabic metres were applied confirms that they are 
shi‘r manthir, because al-Rihani in his definition of this type 
of poetry said that *‘ the poem might be composed in various 
metres also ’.62 Moreover, he himself, in his two poems to 
his nephew Fu’4d,® applied the mutaganb metre at the end 
of the first poem and the beginning of the second. 

Therefore, we can consider Ibrahim al-Hawrdani to be 
the first Arab poet in the 19th century, who applied the 
Islamic style to write shi‘r manthir. He used it in 1902, a year 
earlier than Gibran who started publishing shi‘r manthir in 
1903 in his adaptation of the Christian Arabic style, pub- 
lished later on in his book Dam‘a wa-ibtisama.*4 While the 
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earliest shi‘r manthir by al-Rihani which we were able to 
trace was in al-Hildl in 1905. 

By adopting the Quranic style al-Rihani set himself up 
in presumptuous competition with the Qur’dn and its immi- 
table (’z'jdz) and his experiment was condemned to failure. 
For this reason, in his later poems he used a simple style, 
based on the Christian literary one. Nevertheless, even at 
this stage al-Rihani carried on the use of rhyme which 
makes some of his phrases sound comic and ridiculous even 
though Whitman condemned its use. Anyhow, it seems 
that al-Rihani did not blindly imitate or repeat the ideas 
of Walt Whitman, and that they were more accepted for 
guidance and selection of the suitable rather than blindly 
imitated. 

Like Whitman’s poems written in 1855 and after, both 
Gibran and al-Rihani’s poems in shi‘r manthir applied 
rhythm of thought, equalizing and reiterating thoughts and 
sentences instead of using the metric rhythm, as in the case 
of the Biblical verset. This rhythm of thought is achieved 
by administering various types of parallelism. In this case 
the line is an independent unit and the balancing effect of 
the parallelism unite these units in groups similar to the 
strophe. Besides, the reiteration of thought provides a 
flexible melodious rhythm. 

The main type of parallelism used by al-Rihani and 
Gibran is the Synonymous parallelism where the second 
sentence emphasizes the first through reiteration; as in the 
following lines of al-Rihani in Ddwini rabbat al-wadi:*® 

‘And nay al-ru’at min “ibddtk. 

And ‘iid al-‘ushshéq min ‘ubbadtk... 

Ana kannarat al-raqisat laylat ‘idtk.’ 
Gibran did the same in his book Dam‘a wa-tbtisdma:®" 

‘ Hattd ma tanihin ya nafsi wa-anti ‘alimah bi-du‘fi? 

Ila mata tadijjin wa-laysa ladayya siwa kalam basharty 

usawwir biht ahlamaki? ’ 

The second type is the Antithettc parallelism where the 
second sentence shows striking opposition to the first, as 
in al-Rihani’s lines:® 

‘ Kayfa la wa-fi al-su‘lik nafs takbur idhd intalaqat min 
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al-quytid wal-aghlal, wa-fi al-malik nafs tasghur idha 
jurridat min turrahat al-ubbaha wa-abatil al-wlal.’ 


and in Gibran’s lines:®® 


* Anti ya nafs tafrahin bil-adkhira gabl maji? al-akhira wa- 
hadha al-jasad yashqa bil-hayat wa-huwa fi al-hayat.’ 


The third type is the Synthetic or Constructive parallelism where 
the second line or lines complete the first as in the lines of 
al-Rihani:?° 


Dummini ila sadriki bint al-azal wal-khulid fa-tazil ‘an 
juni ka’ abat al-ajyal wa-yuthmir fiyya ‘ugm al-judid.’ 


and Gibran’s:"1 ° Anium mithl azhdar nabatat fi al-zill. sawfa 
tamurr nasamdt latifa tahmil budhirakum ila nir al-shams 
fa-tahyawn hunak hayat jamila.’ 

The fourth type of parallelism is the Climactic where the 
first line contains an unfinished statement while the second 
repeats part of the first and completes the sense, as in 
al-Rihani’s lines:’? ° Rusul hum al-atfal — rusul al-hubb 
wal-handn wal-wajib wal-jamal’ and in Gibran’s:73 ‘ Fa-ila 
mata ayyuhd al-insan. wa mata ayyuhd al-kawn tugim min al-fakhr 
buyiitan lil-ula — jabalit adim al-turab bil-dima@.’ 

Another technique to produce rhythmic and musical 
harmony is the use of reiteration of words, phrases and 
refrains. The function of this technique in prose poetry is 
not only to produce emphasis as in the case of the common 
prose but also to produce musical harmony and melody, to 
add unity to the lines and to join them into strophes, to 
stress the continuity of thought, the unity of expression and 
to evoke associations. Besides this, the repetition adds an 
incantatory tone to the poem. 

The most frequent type of repetition is that of a word or 
its synonym, usually at the beginning of lines such as the 
repetition of the word gharastu (I planted) five times and the 
word tarahiu (I sowed the seeds) four times in his prose 
poem Ghusn min al-ward,’* in the first ten lines. In his poem 
* The eve of the new year ’ he repeats the word qum (get up) 
seven times and its synonym inhad twice in the first ten 
lines.” Another type of repetition of a word is its repetition 
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inside the line, as Gibran did in his prose poem al-Ard (the 
earth) *® where he repeated the word al-Ard fifteen times in 
seven sentences. 

Another repetitive device is the reiteration of a certain 
phrase at the beginning of an irregular number of lines 
which gives the prose poem a sort of stanzaic division. 
Gibran employed this type of repetition in his prose poem 
Laht al-shams*” where he starts with the sentence Ya rih 
Sulayman al-sabiha fi fad@ ‘alam al-arwah, then the following 
five stanzas start with the phrase anti ta‘lamin al-Gn anna ... 
The last, i.e. seventh, stanza starts with a parallel phrase 
synonymous with that of the first stanza Ya riih Sulayman 
al-sakina fi ‘alam al-khuliid, which concludes the poem. 
Another type of repetition of a phrase is the use of variations 
and synonyms of the same phrase, which gives a rhapsodic 
enumeration, as in his prose poem Munajat?® where he 
repeats the phrase Ayna anti al-an ya jamilati in six different 
ways in the seven following stanzas such as ayna anti ya 
rafiqat nafsi, ayna anit al-dn ya rafiqatt, ayna anti ya habibaiti, 
ayna anti ya hayatt, and ayna anti ya habibati ayna anti? 

Like Whitman but unlike Gibran, al-Rihani employed 
refrains at the end of some of his prose poems divided into 
stanzas. The refrain can be from one line to four lines. Out 
of the twenty-nine poems contained in Hutdf al-awdiya, 
there are fourteen poems which employ a refrain. The 
method of employing the refrain in these poems can be 
divided into three groups: 


1. The refrain used as opening lines and repeated at the 
end of each stanza or at the end of most of the stanzas as 
in Ramdd wa-nujiim,’® Hutaf al-awdtya,®© Hajaritha,®! Bulbul 
wa-riyah,®* al-malik al-shahhadh,®* Rafigati,§4 and al-Nasr 
al-" Arabi.®® 

2. The refrain used only at the end of the stanzas, as in the 
case of Rih samiim,®® where the refrain Ma al-ladhi 
tazunnuh yadiim is repeated at the end of the first ten 
stanzas out of twelve which this poem contains, and in 
his prose poem al-Thawra®’ where the refrain wayl 
yawma idhin lil-zalimin is repeated at the end of each of 
the ten stanzas either alone or together with other lines. 

3. The refrain used only at the end of some stanzas, as in 
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the case of Ghusn ward,®® ‘Ashiyyat ra’s al-sana,®® Ibnat 
Fir‘awn,®® Ila Fibran.*+ | 


Like Whitman®? and unlike Gibran, al-Rihani’s wave- 
like rhythm slips into metrical rhythm. This change of 
rhythm is obvious in the end of the first part and the 
beginning of the second part of his poem Fu’dd,®? where he 
used al-mutagarib metre. | 

Another technique used to produce melody is the employ- 
ment of alliteration and assonance, as we find in al-Rihani’s 
poem in prose Misr®* where he repeats the letter ha ten 
times in three lines: 


* Hiya fi haykal al-hubb aliha tasjud laha alihat al-umam. 

Hiya fi haykal al-jamal rabbat la takhda‘ li-alihat al-zaman. 

Ward khadayha min wadi al-safa’ wa-zanbag jabiniha min 
pibal al-birr.’ 


and Gibran used nine times the vowel 2, the letters sin and ha 
in the following paragraph:% 


‘ Takallami ya habibati! wa-da‘i anfasaki tasil ma‘a al-hawa@ 
al-qadim nahwi min awdiyat Lubnén. Takallami fa-la samt‘ 
ghayri li-anna al-zulmah gad dahrajat jami* al-makhligat ila 
awkarihad wal-nu‘ds askar sukkan al-madina wa-baqitu wahdi 
sahiyan.’ 


Moreover, like Whitman, both Gibran and al-Rihani 
based their shi‘r manthiir upon the employment of exclama- 
tory devices as in the case of the liturgical Christian prose. 
Gibran used exclamatory md (ma al-ta‘ajjubiyya) in ayyatuha 
al-ard®* such as Ma ajmalakt ayyatuhd al-ard wa-ma abhiaki, 
while al-Rihani used man.®7 Man arham minki ayyatuha 
al-ard wa-man altaf wa-ashfaq wa-ahlam? ‘They also used 
interjections such as yd, ayyuhd, ’a, tyh, *ty, *ah, awah, as in 
Gibran’s Ayyuhd al-layl:°® Ya layl al-‘ushshéq wal-shu‘ara’ 
wal-munshidin, and in al-Rihdniyyat:°® Iyh ayyatuhad al-amwaj 
al-khalida. ‘The use of imperatives in the beginnings of lines 
such as hayyd, hatt, ta‘alay, halummi, qum, tstayqizi, inhadii©° 
is very frequent. 

The general sketch of Gibran and al-Rihani’s shi‘r 
manthiir, as in the case of Whitman,! is to approach a 
subject, stating it in the first line or lines, then to elaborate 
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it with variation and parallel thoughts, images, and em- 
bodying symbols. Then they approach another side of it 
and develop it in the same way and then reiterate the ideas 
with variations, and draw to a conclusion. This gives a 
symphonic or rhapsodical impression. Moreover, although 
most of their prose poems are based upon ideas instead of 
sentiment, like Whitman they ‘ developed these ideas like 
a poet-musician, not like a philosopher or a polemical 
writer’ .102 

In fact, Gibran!°? mastered the music of his prose poetry. 
He was able to paint with words and to employ the most 
flowing and lyrical expressions to convey his delicate sensi- 
tivity and suggestive ideas and feelings, to a degree which 
his friend al-Rihani was unable to achieve. 

From the above comparison between the techniques of 
the free verse of Whitman and the shi‘r manthir of Gibran 
and al-Rihani it is clear that Gibran had more in common 
with Whitman than al-Rihani. 

Therefore, we do not agree with Anis al-Khiri al- 
Maqdisi who considered Gibran prose poetry in al-Bada’s 
wal-tara if and in al-‘Awasif as nathr shi‘rt (poetic prose) and 
not shi*r manthiir a title which he attributed to al-Rihdniyyat.14 
The only argument which he gave is that the latter type of 
composition is an imitation of European poetry. 

In fact we have to distinguish between the poetic prose 
which Gibran employed in his narratives in “Ara’ts al-murii, 
al-Arwah al-mutamarrida, al-Ajniha al-mutakassira, and some 
narratives in al-‘Awasif and in his essays al-Misiqad and some 
in his book al-Bada@’t* wal-tar@if, and his shi‘r manthir, as in 
Dam‘a wa-ibtisémad, some of his compositions in al-“Awasif 
and in al-Bad@t' wal-tar@if.°® However, the difference 
between them is in quality rather than in category. The 
former type, i.e. the poetic prose, is applied in logical 
exposition of ideas or as part of a story or discussion, while 
prose poetry is concise, devoted to one theme, and not a 
part of a story, argument or article. It is highly imaginative 
where the sentiment dictates its rhythm, fused in concen- 
trated and intense phrases, deliberately written to produce 
emotional effect. _ 

Many men of letters in the Arab World and America 
tried to follow Gibran and al-Rihani in their shi‘r manthir, 
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by avoiding Arabic metres and adopting prose rhythm 
dictated by the nature of the experience with new devices 
and techniques to compensate for the absence of metre. 
Among the Mahjari poets who exercised this genre are 
Rashid Ayyiib in Aghdni al-darwish.1°° His unrhymed prose- 
poems are devoid of emotional tension and rhythm, which 
renders his compositions dull and prosaic. The same can 
be said of William Catzeflis’s poems.1°? The most successful 
among the Northern Mahyjaris who did not join Arrabitah is 
Amin Mushriq (1898-1937) in his lyrical prose poem Ya 
ummi,18 

In the Arab World this genre achieved such success that 
in many collections of the Mahjari works the shi‘r manthiir}©® 
of Gibran and his other colleagues, was reprinted, and in 
1922 Habib Salama published his anthology entitled al-Shi‘r 
al-manthir in which he collected prose poems by ten writers: 
Gibran, al-Rihani, Khalil Mutran, Mayy (Mari Ziyada), 
Muhammad Lutfi Jum‘a, Tawfiq Mufrij, Rashid Nakhla, 
Muhammad al-Siba‘i, Muhammad Kamil Hajjaj, and 
Habib Salama. Translations from French and English 
Romantics were also considered sht‘r manthiir.}1© 

Since then many collections of prose poems were pub- 
lished; among them was ulumdt wa-ashi‘a by Mayy 
(Cairo, 1923), whom Abushady called Amirat al-shi‘r al- 
manthir,441 Munir al-Husami in ‘Arsh al-hubb wal-jamal 
(1925), Raji Abi Jamra in al-Tair al-sharid (1931), 
Nasamat wa-zawabi‘ published by al-Matba‘a al-‘Asriyya in 
Cairo, 1927, Dr. Dahish in Day‘at al-mawt (Jerusalem, 1936), 
Salim al-Katib in Mawaktb al-hirman (Beirut, 1949), Mustafa 
Haykal in Diwdn al-hubb al-ahmar (Cairo, 1950).112 

Most of these prose-poets were not successful. Many of 
them tried to imitate Gibran but failed to reach his standard. 
They used rhythmic parallelism, reiteration of words and 
phrases and they employed exclamatory devices, alliteration 
and assonance, with poetic thoughts and diction, newimagery 
and metaphors fused in short sentences. Some of the prose 
poems are rhymed with stanzaic division and refrains and 
some deteriorated to a dull prose. 

In Egypt Abushady encouraged the prose poem in his 
magazine Apollo although he himself did not practise it. 
In his manifesto on the shir hurr he mentioned Jamila 
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Muhammad al-‘[layli, Ahmad al-Shayib, Zaki Mubarak, 
Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi and Husayn ‘Afifi among his 
friends who practised it.113 

However, al-shi‘r manthir was confronted with great 
hostility on the part of many writers and critics who denied 
that it belonged to poetry.1!4 The failure to find any 
definite rules for this genre, which is based on the prose 
rhythm and the poet’s own personality and ability, led 
many poets to write bad prose and they were unable to 
observe the other rules which could compensate for the loss 
of metric rhythm. Indeed, to neglect metre demands great 
care in observing other techniques strictly, in order to 
provide a substitute for the ready, fixed melody with which 
metre and rhyme can provide the poet. 

The main term applied to describe this genre is al-shi‘r 
al-manthir. ‘The other synonyms which al-Rihani suggested 
in al-Rihaniyyat, i.e. al-shi‘r al-hurr and al-mutlaq or al-talq 
in Hutaf al-awdtya are also used. Ibrahim al-‘Urayyid called 
it al-shi‘r talg aw al-mursal,115 while Ra’if al-Khiri called it 
shi‘r talig.44® Naimy in al-Ghirbal used several terms to 
indicate this genre. Beside using the term shi‘r manthiir!1" 
he applied the term gasd’td manthira1® to indicate Gibran’s 
compositions in Dam‘a wa-tbtisdéma and al-‘Awdasif; while in 
discussing al-‘Awdasif, he called it nathr shi‘ri and after two 
lines he described Gibran’s prose poem Ayyuhd al-layl as 
gasida.11® However, in 1953, in his article on Walt Whitman’s 
poetry, he found that the best Arabic term to indicate this 
type of poetry is al-shi‘r al-munsarih,1?° which was also 
suggested by Anwar al-Jundi as the best term for this 
genre,!2! while Jabra Ibrahim Jabra in an article on Walt 
Whitman called his free verse shi‘r mursal.1??, Taha Husayn 
termed it al-nathr al-fanni1?3 to avoid any connection with 
poetry, while Hasan al-Hatim and ‘Aziz Abaza suggested 
the term al-nathr al-mash‘iir to ridicule it.124 

These different terms caused great confusion to the 
readers and critics in identifying the genre, especially when 
al-shi‘r al-mursal became the accepted term for blank verse. 

At the close of the 1940s, the argument that poetry does 
not necessarily depend on metre became more accepted, 
especially through the encouragement of the Lebanese 
literary magazine al-Adib edited by Albir Adib. The 
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anthologies of prose poetry which appeared then did not 
even contain apologetic prefaces to defend the genre. The 
poets either did not mention whether they were prose 
poems or not, and printed the poems in the form of poetry, 
as Thurayya Malhas did in her two symbolic and ‘ mystic ’ 
anthologies al-Nashid al-ia’th (Beirut, 1949), and Qurbdn 
(Beirut, 1952), or they prefixed the title with the word 
Shi‘r (poetry). The first to take this revolutionary step was 
Albir Adib who on the cover of his anthology Liman? 
(To Whom) wrote Majmi‘a min al-shi‘r al-ramzi1*5 (a col- 
lection of symbolic poetry). Then Jabra Ibrahim Jabra in 
his anthology Tammiz fi al-madina and Muhammad al- 
Maghit in Huzn fi daw’ al-gamar, both published by Dar 
majallat Shi‘r in 1959, also prefixed the title with the word 
Shi‘r, while Tawfiq al-Sa igh in his surrealistic anthologies 
described them with the word gasida. The first among them 
is Thalathin qasida (Beirut, 1954) and al-Qasida K (Beirut, 
1960). 

Under the protection of the magazine al-Adib and Shi‘r 
writers such as Ilyas Khalil Zakharya, Henry Haméti, 
Nigula Qurban, yas Masuh, George Daw, Fu’ad Rifga, 
Fu’ad Sulayman, Fu’ad Haddad, Shawqi Abi Shaara, 
*Urkhan, Mayy Muyassar, Ibrahim Shukrallah, Thurayya 
Malhas and others gave a great impetus to the prose poem 
in Arabic. 

All these poets used prose as a medium for poetry although 
sometimes it slipped into metric rhythm. In some of their 
poems the Biblical and Gibran’s style can be observed, while 
in others the poems are detached from emotions with a 
tendency to meticulous sophistication, and personal language 
and symbols. Most of them depend mainly upon images. 
Others derive their inspiration from the subconscious mind 
and the mysterious zones of the consciousness. Their images 
resemble the fantasy of the imagination liberated by slumber. 
Therefore, their use of images and words is not for the pur- 
pose of conveying logical thoughts or images but mainly for 
evoking peculiar moods and vague emotions and to exploit 
the underlying melody of the words and their harmony to 
produce allusive and esoteric suggestions. 

The attitude of the Shz‘r magazine group was stated 
clearly in the statement of Khialida Sa‘id criticizing the 
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prose poems, Huzn fi daw’ al-qamar,1** by Muhammad al- 
Maghit who said: ‘ Huzn fi daw’ al-qamar is a poetic antho- 
logy which did not apply the conventional metre and rhyme. 
Most of the readers in the Arab World do not call the content 
of this collection shi‘r in a clear statement. They rove 
around the name by saying that it is she‘r manthir, or nathr 
shi‘rt or nathr fanni. Still the readers admire it and take an 
interest in reading it not on the basis that it is prose dealing 
with numerous subjects or a story or a conversation, but on 
the basis that it is poetic material. Nevertheless they refuse 
to bestow upon it the title of poetry. However, this is 
natural from the historic point of view of the ordinary 
reader, while criticism has to be more courageous, to call 
the things by their real name. I consider this “poetic 
prose” poetry.’ 

The question arising here is which type of Western poetry 
these poets try to imitate. In his criticism of Nazik al- 
Mala’ika’s attack on this type of poetry in her book Qadaya 
al-shi‘r al-mu‘dsir, Yasuf al-Khal argued that this poetry is 
called vers libre in French and free verse in English and that 
it is free of the conventional metres.1?’ 

Jabra Ibrahim Jabra in the preface to his anthology 
Tammiz fi al-madina*® explained that the principle of his 
poetry is the freedom to apply the taf‘ila and rhyme. Some 
verses have metre or different metres, while others have not 
because they depend more upon the rhythm of thought and 
images, in order to avoid completely any monotonous tone 
of metre. He added that, by declaiming his poem with 
understanding of its internal rising and climatic structure, 
the new orchestraic or rhapsodic music will be discerned, 
while in the long poems there is a symphonic structure 
which is the aim of the poetry of the future. Jabra employed 
a simple style and deliberately avoided any poetic diction, 
or use of infinitives and adjectives, using the direct style 
to convey his theme and to embody his emotions. 

Therefore, what the Arab poets called shir manthiir is an 
imitation of the French vers libre or the English free verse 
as we have seen from the above definitions of al-Rihani, 
Yusuf al-Khal, Jabra [brahim Jabra12° and others. 

We preferred to call the shi‘r manthir prose poem and 
not free verse first of all because the avant-garde in the use 
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of shi‘r manthiir were inspired by Whitman who himself 
referred to it as prose. So did Amy Lowell, who referred to 
some of her free verse as polyphonic prose.1%° 

However, it is obvious that shi‘r manthir departs from 
prose and as Edouard Dujardin said: “ Le poéme en prose 
était la tentative de libérer la poésie en prenant la prose 
pour point de départ; le vers libre et le verset représentent 
la méme tentative en partant du vers ...’.18!_ Professor 
P. Mansell Jones commented on this argument by saying1!3? 
that ‘ any attempt to discriminate theoretically between the 
vers ltbre and other rhythmical forms not written in metre 
(such as poetic prose or the verset) is dogged by the ten- 
dency all these forms have to encroach upon one another ... 
And so the vers libre remains negative in principle, not 
conforming regularly to any single pattern or type, “ poly- 
morphe ” as Mallarmé called it. What at least is clear is 
that the term itself covers a series of approximate varieties.’ 

The new offspring of shi‘r manthir is gasidat al-nathr which 
was developed by ‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘id (Adonis) in 1958 and 
carried on enthusiastically by Unsi al-Hjj in his anthology 
Lan (Beirut, 1960). These two protagonists of gasidat al- 
nathr argued that this new genre has different principles 
from al-nathr al-shi‘ri and the shi‘r al-manthir. In fact this 
genre 1s an imitation of the modern French Poéme en prose 
adopting the principles which Suzanne Bernard discussed in 
her comprehensive book Le poéme en prose, de Baudelaire 
jusqu’a nos jours.133 Its characteristics, ‘ briéveté, intensité, 
gratuité sont pour lui, nous l’avons vu, non des éléments de 
beauté possibles, mais vraiment des éléments constitutifs 
sans lesquels il n’existe pas ...’134 To these elements Adonis 
referred as al-wahda al-‘udwiyya, al-ishraq and _ al-maj- 
janiyya,1®® while Unsi al-Hajj translated it into al-iyjaz, 
al-tawahhuj and al-majjantyya.1*6 

However, qasidat al-nathr is too new an experiment to 
enable us to reach any judgment. Now, it seems artificial 
and mere imitation of the French poéme en prose. It is too 
obscure to be appreciated by the ordinary reader.137 


1 [brahim Anis in Masigd al-shi‘r, Cairo, 1952, pp. 307-10, brought 42 verses 
from the Qur’dn which can be scanned according to various Arabic metres. 
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See also, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, in al-‘Iqd al-farid, Cairo, 1940, Vol. III, p. 387, 
al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wal-tabyin, Cairo, 1927, Vol I, pp. 194-5. 

2 Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafaji in Fann al-shi‘r, Cairo, 1949, p. 16, in 
his definition to Arabic poetry said: al-shi‘r lughatan (al-‘ilm), wa-istilahan : 
al-kalam al-mawziin ‘ald maqayis al-‘ Arab, al-maqsiid bihi al-wazn, al-muriabit 
li-ma‘nd wa-qaftya, wa-qawlund qasdan yukhrij ma kdna waznuh (ittifagqan) ayy, lam 
yugsad waznuh fa-la yakiin shi‘ran, wa-dhalik ka-dyat Qur’dniyya ittafaq waznuha 
ayy lam yugsad waznuhda bal qusid kawnuhad (Qur’dnan). 

3 Cf. for instance ‘Isa Iskandar al-Ma‘lif’s article in al-Hilal, July 1906, Vol. 
XIV, no. 10, pp. 580-2. 

*On this type of literature see al-Tha‘alibi, Nathr al-nazgm wa-hall al-‘igd, 
Cairo, 1317, and al-Washy al-marqum fi hall al-manzim, by Ibn al-Athir. 
This method was recommended by al-Zahawi as the best for teaching 
students versification, see Sifr al-shi‘r, pp. 64-5. 

5 See Ibn Khaldiin, The Mugaddimah, an introduction of history, translated 
from the Arabic by Franz Rosenthal, London, 1958, Vol. III, p. 369. 

8 See al-Nathr al-fanni, Cairo, 1957, I, p. 108. 

7 See Shi‘r, Beirut, Autumn, 1959, vol. III, no. 12, p. 92. 

8 A comprehensive discussion of these types of artistic prose is to be found 
in al-Nathr al-fanni, by Zaki Mubarak, Cairo, 1957, 2 vols. 

®See The prose poem in French literature of the Eighteenth Century, by V. Clayton, 
N.Y., 1936, p. 7. 

10See Rizq Allah Hasoun, Poem of poems, London, 1869, p. 1. 

11See Témoignages de l’Eglise Syrio-Maronite, Textes Syriaque-Arabes par 
Pierre Hobeika and Joseph Hobeika, Ba‘abda, 1908. 

* 12 [bid., p. 16. 

18 Ibid., p. 27. 

14 Tbid., p. 24. 

15 See for instance the article entitled Amdni wataniyya, in The Re-Echo (Raj« al- 
sada) published in London on January 15, 1894, Vol. I, no. 1, p. 10, probably 
written by the editor of this journal, Salim Sarkis (1869-1926). 

18 See Vol. VII, March 20, 1877, p. 107. 

17 See Marrash books Ghdbat al-hagq, Beirut, 1886, and Shahddat al-tabi‘a, 
Beirut, 1892, Adib Ishaq, al-Durar, Alexandria, 1886. A good discussion on 
the style of both writers see Kh. Hawi, Kahlil Gibran, Beirut, 1964, pp. 56-61. 

18 See V. Clayton, ibid., pp. 138, 139, 153. 

19 Cf. Anis al-Khiri al-Maqdisi, al-Funiin al-adabiyya wa-a‘lamuhd, Beirut, 1963, 

. 615. 

20 Cf Jamil Jabr, Jubran, Beirut (1958), p. 23. Cf. also Adab wa-fann, by 
al-Rihani, p. 48. 

21 Jamil Jabr, ibid., pp. 37, 41. 

22 See Anin wa-ranin, by Abushady, Cairo, 1925, p. 163. 

23 On the style of al-Manfaliti see, H. A. R. Gibb: ‘ Studies in contemporary 
Arabic literature’ reprinted in Studies on the Civilization of Islam, London, 
1962, pp. 258-68. 

24 See al-Mugtataf, January 1926, p. 31. Cf. ‘ Umar al-Dasigqi, Fi al-adab 
al-hadith, Cairo, 1959, Vol. II, p. 217. The first edition of the last two 
books is 1924. 

25 London, 1869, p. I. 

26 See al-Nashra al-usbi‘iyya, 1906, no. 2121, pp. 602-4, reprinted in al-Shaykh 
Ibrahim al-Hawrani, by Kamil al-Y4ziji, Beirut, 1963, p. 314. 

27 Ilyadha, Cairo, 1904, p. 111. 

28 See al-Hilal, Vol. XIII, no. 2, November 1905, pp. 97-8. 

29 Diwan al-Khalil, Cairo, 1908, p. 276. 
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80 Cf. al-Rihdniyyat, 2nd ed., Beirut, 1923, pp. 182-233. These prose poems 
were reprinted separately in a collection entitled Hutaf al-awdiya, shi‘r 
manthiir, edited by Albert al-Rihani, Beirut, 1955. The prose poems in the 
fourth volume of al-Rihdniyydt were collected and supplemented with new 
prose poems. 

81In Hutéf al-awdiya, p. 9, the version is ayy al-shi‘r al-hurr al-talq. 

82 See Gay W. Allen’s article ‘ Walt Whitman: The search for a “‘ democratic ”’ 
structure ’, published in Discussions of poetry : Form and structure, ed. F. Murphy, 
Boston, 1964, pp. 62-3; and al-Rihdniyyat, Il, p. 182; on al-Rihani see his 
book Antum al-shu‘ara’, Beirut, 1933, pp. 28-36; on Gibran’s pantheism see 
Kh. Hawi, Gibran, pp. 112, 257. Some Arab critics said that al-Rihani was 
a personal friend of Walt. Whitman. 

38 See Complete prose works ... by Walt Whitman, Boston, 1901, pp. 318, 381-95 
al-Rihani, Adab wa-fann, Beirut, 1957, pp. 45-6; Gibran: al-Majmii‘a al-kamila, 
Beirut, 1964, p. 287. 

84See al-Rihani’s introduction to Munir al-Husami’s anthology of shi‘r 
manthiir, “Arsh al-hubb wal-jamal, Beirut, 1925, reprinted in Adab wa-fann, p. 
45. 

35 Complete prose work, by W. Whitman, pp. 319-9, 281. On Whitman’s 
prosody see ‘A note on Walt Whitman’s prosody ’, by Fred Newton Scott, 
published in The Conservator, 1910, pp. 70-2, 85-90, 102-4. The same ideas of 
Whitman were expressed also by M. Naimy in al-Ghirbal, Cairo, 1946, pp. 
54, 65-77, 95-6, 108-10, 148, 198. 

86 Cf. F. N. Scott, loc. cit., p. 88. 

87 See Leaves of grass and selected prose ... by W. Whitman, New York, 1952, 
p. 418. 

38 Complete prose works, by W. Whitman, p. 289. 

89 Adab wa-fann, by al-Rihani, p. 47. 

40 Thid., p. 45. 

41 See al-Ghirbal, by Naimy, pp. 73, 100, 102, 195, al-Rihani’s Adab wa-fann, 
pp. 43-4, 146-7, and Antum al-shu‘ara’, pp. 89-90. 

42 Teaves of grass, p. 481, Complete prose works, pp. 381-4. 

43 This characteristic of Whitman’s literature besides his thoughts were 
discussed in Whitman and Nietzsche, A comparative study of their thought, Chapel 
Hill, 1964. 

44See Antum al-shu'ara’, pp. 6-8. 

45 Complete prose works, pp. 282-4; cf. also, pp. 285-92. 

46 Adab wa-fann, p. 50; cf. also, p. 85. See also Naimy’s reply to al-Rihani 
reprinted in Sab‘in (III, p. 111), accusing him of describing Gibran’s 
writing as being: ‘ Mawkish sentimentalism ’. 

47 Cf. Adab al-Mahjar, by “Isa al-Na‘iri, Cairo, 1959, p. 511; cf. also pp. 512-3. 
See also A°dsir, by Rashid S. al-Khiri, Beirut, 1962, 27-8. 

48 Hutaf al-awdiya, pp. 18-22; al-Rihdniyyat, I1?, pp. 183-5. 

49 See Sura 77, verses 15, 19, 24, 28, 34, 37, 40, 42, 47, 49. 

50 ql-Rihdniyyat, I1*, p. 186. 

51 Sura 20, verse 9; S. 79, v. 15; S. 51, v. 24; S. 85, v. 17; S. 88, v. 1. 

58 Sira 7, v. 175 and S. 12, v. 3. , 

58See Sura 2, v. 79; S. 14, v. 2; S. 19, v. 37; S. 38, v.27; S. 51, v. 60; S. 39, 
v. 22; S. 41, v. 6; S. 45, v. 6; S. 51, v. 60; S. 52, v. 11; S. 83, v. 1; 8. 107, 
v. 4. 

54 On al-Hawrani see Daghir, Masddir, II, pp. 327-30 and Kamal al-YAziji, 
al-Shaykh Ibrahim al-Hawrani, Beirut, 1963. 

55 Kamal al-Y4ziji, ibid., pp. 16, 88, 91, 93. 

86 See al-Ruqum, p. 4. 
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57 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

58 See no. 2121, issued in 1906, pp. 602-4, reprinted by Kamal al-Y4ziji, 
ibid., pp. 315-6, who considered al-Ruqum to be poetic prose ‘ min gabil al- 
nathr al-shi‘ri’; cf. ibid., p. 80. 

§® See his book al-Natigin bil-dad fi Amarika al-juniibiyya, Beirut, 1956, I, 
p. 324. Cf. also the preface of Naimy to al-Majmii‘a al-Kamila li-mu allaf at 
Gibran, p. 19, where he described Dam‘a wa-ibtiséma as maqalat min al-shi‘r 
al-manthiir. In the eighteenth century in France, lyrical, philosophical and 
literary essays were considered prose poetry (see Clyton, p. 12 Me 

60 Edited by Mahmiid Hasan Zanati, Cairo, 1938. 

61 Cf. al-Adib, Beirut, June, 1944, Vol. III, no. 6, pp. 51-3. 

62 Hutaf al alive, p. 9. 

$3 gl-Rihdniyyat, II, pp. 210-2. 

64 Cf. al-Majmii’ aal-kamila li-mu‘allafat Gibran, p. 19. The main opinion among the 
Arab critics is that al-Rihani was the first to write Shi’r manthiir. See, for 
instance, ‘Isa al-Na‘uri, Adab al-Mahjar, Cairo, 1967, pp. 357-8. 

5 See for instance al-Rihdniyyat, I1?, pp. 220-1, and cf. Complete prose works, 
by W. Whitman, pp. 318, 381. 

86 g]-Rihaniyyat, II?, p. 195. On the different types of parallelism in the Bible 
and Whitman’s poetry see Discussions of poetry, pp. 62-76, by F. Murphy, 
Boston, 1964. 

67 al-Majmii‘a al-kamila, p. 268. 

$8 Jbid., p. 192. 

69 Ibid., p. 269. 

70 Tbid., p. 197. 

1 Tbid., p. 281. 

72 ql-Rihaniyyat, II*, p. 213. 

78 al-Majmii‘a al-kamila, p. 317. Another type of parallelism used by Gibran is 
the Step parallelism where an idea is developed step by step up to the con- 
clusion such as: (al-Majmii‘a, p. 318): ‘ Thumma ughmid ‘aynayya wa-anzur 


thaniyatan fi tilka al-mir Gt fa-ld ara ghayr wajhi thumma uhaddigq ila wajhi fa-la 


ara ghayr al-ka’aba, thumma astantiq al-ka’adba fa-ajiduha kharsa’ la tatakallam, 
wa-law takallamat al-ka’dba la-kaénat akthar halawa min al-ghibta.’ 

74 Ibid., p. 198. 

75 Ibid., p. 227. 

78 Tbid., p. 527. 

77 al-Majmii‘a, pp. 288-9. See also pp. 487-8; al-Rikdniyydt, II*, pp. 206-7; 
IV?, pp. 39-48. 

78 qal-Majmii‘a, pp. 293-5. 

79 Hutaf al-awdiya, pp. 16-7. Cf. Whitman’s poem; Beat, Beat, Drums (Leaves 
of grass, p. 237). 

80 Hutaf al-awdiya, pp. 36-40. 

81 Ibid., pp. 59-62. 

82 Ibid., pp. 63-72. 

88 Pp. 73-6. 

84 Pp. 110-4. 

85 Ibid., pp. 141-7. 

86 Ibid., pp. 10-1. Cf. Leaves of grass, his poem Gods, p. 227. 

87 Ibid., pp. 18-22. 

88 Jbid., pp. 41-47. 

89 Ibid., pp. 50-5. 

90 Ibid., pp. 92-5. 

91 Tbid., pp. 123-136. 

92See The Conservator, ibid., p. 103. 
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93 gl-Rihdniyyat, I1?, pp. 210-12. 

94 Ibid., TV, p. 50. 

®5 Gibran, al-majmii‘a al-kamila, p. 326. 

6 Tbid., p. 532. 

97 ql-Rihdniyyat, II?, p. 201. 

98 Al-Majmiia, pp. 383-5. 

99 Tbid., IV, p. 5. 

100 See for instance Hutaf, pp. 50-5 and al-Majma‘a, p. 399. 

101 See Discussions of poetry, p. 75. 

102 Toc. cit. 

103 A comprehensive discussion of Gibran’s poetic prose is to be found in 
Kh. Hawi’s research Kahlil Gibran, Beirut, 1964, pp. 244-76. See also 
J. Lecerf: ‘Djabran Khalil Djabran et les origines de la prose poétique 
moderne’ Orient, 3, (1957), pp. 7-14. On the Northern Mahjari prose in 
general see: ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, al-Nathr al-Mahjari, Cairo, 1960-1, 
2 vol. 

104 See al-Ittijahat al-adabiyya fi al-‘alam al-‘Arabi al-hadith, 2nd ed., Beirut, 
1960, p. 419-23. 

105 Some of the prose poems in the last three books were translated into English 
under the title Prose Poems, by Kahlil Gibran. Translated from the Arabic 
by Andrew Ghareeb, with a foreword by Barbara Young, London, 1964. 

106 Beirut, 1959, pp. 154-63. 

107 See Baldghat al-‘ Arab fi al-qarn al-‘ishrin, Cairo, 1339H.-1920-1, pp. 184-90. 

108 Tbid., pp. 173-5. 

109 See ibid., and Min wara’ al-bihdr, ed. by Tawfiq al-Rafi‘il. 

110 Ibid., p. 14. 

111 Abushady, al-Shafaq al-baki, p. 367. 

112 Cf, al-Ittijahat al-adabiyya, by al-Maqdisi, pp. 421-3. The writer of this 
article was among the poets who wrote shi‘r manthar in Iraq between 1948 
and 1951, where he published it in the Baghdadi newspapers al-" Iraq al-yawm, 
al-Naba’, al-Karkh, etc. Together with Salim al-Katib he introduced 
shi‘r manth#r in the Arabic newspaper press in Israel. Some of their poems 
were reprinted in Alwdn min al-shi‘r al- Arabi fi Isr@il, edited by Mishil 

Iskandar Haddad, al-Nasirah, 1955, pp. 65-72; 73-80. Another anthology 
which S. al-Katib published in Shi‘r manthar is: Washwashdat al-fajr, 
Tel-Aviv, 1958. 

118 See Adabi, Vol. I, nos. 7-9, 1936, p. 366. 

114 Cf, for instance al-RAafi'i’s article in al-Mugtataf, January 1, 1926, p. 31; 
Cheikho, Arabic literature in the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
p. 43; al Rihaniyyat, TV, p. 39. 

115 See al-Adab, June 1954, Vol. II, no. 6, p. 27. 

116 See Amasi al-ittihad, issued by Ittihdd al-udaba’ al-‘Iraqiyyin, no. 6, September 
1961, p. 4. On the confusion in using these terms see my article: ‘ Blank 
Verse (al-shi‘r al-Mursal) in modern Arabic literature’, BSOAS, Vol. 
XXIX, Pt. 3, 1966, pp. 498-9. 

117See al-Ghirbal, p.184; Cf. also Naimy’s introduction to al- 
Majma‘a al-kamila limv’allafat Fibran, p. 19. 

118 q/-Ghirbal, pp. 152, 154. 

119 Thid., p. 195. 

120 g]-Adab, Vol. I, no. 4, April 1953, p. 9. The title of the article is Walt 
Whitman Abd al-shi‘r al-munsarih. 

121 See his book al-Shi‘r al-"Arabi al-mu‘asir tatawwuruh wa-a‘lamuh, 1875-1940, 
by Anwar al-Jundi, Cairo, n.d. p. 558. 

123 See his book al-Hurriya wal-tifan, Beirut, 1960, pp. 189, 192. 
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123 Cf, Apollo, June 1933, Vol. I, no. I, p. 1229. 

124 Thid., p. 1226, and Adabuna wa-’udaba’una fi al-mahajir al Amirjyya, by Jur) 
Saydah, (Beirut, 1957), Pp, 570, 572. 

125 Published in Cairo by Dar al-ma‘arif, 1952. 

126 See al-Bahth ‘an al-judhir, Beirut, 1960, p. 71, reprinted from Majallat shi‘r, 
Vol. III, no. 11, 1959. 

127 See Shi‘r, Vol. VI, 1962, p. 146. 

128 Beirut, 1959, p. 7. 

129 See also Abushady’s definition in Apollo, June 1933, Vol. I, no. 1, p. 1228; 
his discussion of French vers libre in Masrah al-adab, Cairo, 1928, p. 219. 
See also Muhammad Mustafa Badawi, Rasa’il min London, Alexandria, 
1956, p. 9. 

130 Cf, Dictionary of world literature, art. free verse, p. 172. 

131 See his book Mallarmé par un des siens, Messein, 1936, p. 188, quoted by 
P. Mansell Jones, The background of modern French poetry, Cambridge, 1951, 
pp. 109, 125. 

182 Tbid., p. 125. 

133 Paris, 1959. 

134 Ibid., p. 763. 

135 See Adonis‘s article on gasidat al-nathr in Shi‘r, Vol. IV, no. 14, Spring, 
1960, pp. 75-83; al-JFarida, Beirut, December 18, 1960, p. 10. 

136 See the introduction of Unsi al-Hajj to his anthology Lan, Beirut, 1960, 
pp. 5-15 

137 The main attack on gqasidat al-nathr was launched by Nazik al-Mala’ika 
in her book Qadaya al-shi‘r al-mu‘asir, Beirut, 1962, pp. 180-93. See the 
criticism of her misunderstanding of the characteristics of this type of poem 
in Shi‘r, Vol. VI, no. r 22, Spring, 1962, and no. 24, Autumn, 1962, by 
Yisuf al-Khal. 


*12 Ibid., p. 16. The influence of this prayer on Mayy Ziyadais clear in her 
letter to Bahithat al-Badiya (Malak Hafni Nasif) where Mayy says: 
"Atamanna laki al-‘adhab al-ma‘nawi li-annahu al-nar al-muqaddasa. Ajal huwa ’l- 
nar al-lati tutahhir, al-nar al-latt tuhyi, al-nar al-lati tulin, al-nar al-lati tarfa‘ 
al-nafs...’ 

(See Widad Sakakini, Mayy Ziyada ft Hayattha wa-Athartha, (Cairo, 1969), p. 
230.) 
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THE NEOCLASSICAL QASIDA 


Modern Poets and Critics 


The nineteenth- and twentieth-century neoclassical gasida, or what modern 
Arab critics term al-qasida al-taglidiyya or al-qasida al-‘amiidiyya,! is the 
Arabic poem or ode that is written according to conventional rules established 
by classical Arab poets and critics and followed by representatives of the 
neoclassical trend in modern Arabic literature. This trend is known as al- 
madhhab al-gadim or al-madhhab al-ittiba‘t al-hadith.? It is generally accepted 
that it began with Mahmid Sami al-Baridi (1839-1904).3 

Neoclassical Arabic poetry which started appearing in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and in which the poets adopted successfully the style 
and spirit of classical Arabic poetry, mainly that of the Abbasid period, 
emerged in an epoch when poets were still using the style and forms of the 
stagnation period (‘asr al-jumid or al-inhitat) in which form and verbal play 
on words, embellishment, spuriousness, and artificiality were the main traits. 

Poetry such as musajaldt, tardsul, ikhwaniyydat, tahant, which were dedicated 
to poet comrades, and forms such as badi‘iyyat, lughz, tashri‘, halt, ‘atil, silsila, 


My thanks are given to Professor 8. A. Bonebakker for his valuable remarks and 
help in supplying me with bibliographical notes on classical Arabic criticism. 


1 This term is taken from Abi ‘Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Mar- 
zuqi’s book Sharh Diwan al-Hamdasa, ed. Ahmad Amin and ‘Abd al-Salam Harin 
(Cairo, 1371/1951), pp. 9-11. In this book al-Marztiqi gave seven rules for poetry 
of excellent quality. These seven rules he termed ‘amid al-shi‘r, hence the name 
al-shi‘r al-‘amidi was given by modern Arab critics to neoclassical poetry in which 
the poet strives to preserve the rules given by al-Marziqi. 

2 Other new terms given to neoclassical poetry are al-madhhab al-madrasi, 
al-madhhab al-fighi, al-madhhab al-jami‘i, and al-madhhab al-salafi al-jadid or 
al-hadith. 

8 On al-Baridi see M. M. Badawi, ‘“‘Al-Bartdi, Precursor of the Modern Arabic 
Poetic Revival,” Die Welt des Islam, XII, 4 (1969), 228-244. Other important 
representatives of this trend are Ahmad Shauqi (1868-1932), Hafiz Ibrahim (1871- 
1932), Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muttalib (1871-1931), and ‘Ali al-Jarim (1881-1949) 
in Egypt; Muhammad Rida al-Shabibi (1888-1965), ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Kazimi 
(1870-1935), ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Akhras (1805-1875), Muhammad Sa‘id al-Habbibi 
(1849-1916), and Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri (1900—) in Iraq; Badawi al-Jabal 
(Muhammad Sulaim4an al-Ahmad) (1907—), Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali (1876-1953), 
and Shafig Jabri (1898—) in Syria; and Bishara al-Khitri (1890-1968) in Lebanon. 
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tatriz, ta’rtkh, tashtir, and takhmis*—where the emphasis is upon form and play 
on words to show the skill of the poet and his ability to draw on the supply 
of classical methods stored in his memory or to invent new puns or tricks— 
made poetry an intellectually stereotyped and frivolous entertainment. Among 
those poets the play on words was considered the only way of exhibiting their 
ability and gift of innovation because there was nothing new in themes (ma‘nda ) 
for them to add. They believed the classical poets had exhausted every possible 
theme and idea. 

The return to classical Arabic sources seems to have been inevitable especially 
among Muslim poets and writers not only because it suited admirably the 
poetry of the court and of religious and national revival (being a genre suitable 
for addressing rulers and crowds from a platform) but also to emphasize their 
cultural identity by recalling its glorious and profound classical heritage.® 
This seemed to them the best answer to the alien European literature and the 
invading and aggressive Christian civilization of the West. 

Neoclassical poets were proud to be able to achieve the purity of diction, 
strength of texture, polished language, aristocratic tone, and rhetorical devices 
considered the only perfect and sublime poetry. Any other form and style 
were considered inferior or unsuitable for the “‘serious’’ subject matter of 
elegy, eulogy, the erotic poem, or of religious, official, national, and communal 
celebrations or occasions. They were poets whose identity and confidence in 
their culture were not shaken, who at the beginning of their careers were 
proud of being able to assimilate the spirit of classical Arabic poetry. They 
saw their achievement as a sign of the restoration of the magnificent Arabic 
heritage and its glorious past. For this reason any attack upon neoclassical 
poetry by modern Arab critics and poets who applied European principles of 
criticism was considered to be an attack against Islam, and the attackers 
were considered to be agents of the West devoted to undermining the Arabic 
heritage and Islam itself. 

On the other hand, critics and poets who were in close contact with Western 
languages and literature began to acquire a new understanding of the functions 
of literature and poetry. They revolted against the platform orator poet and 
the convivial poet (al-sha‘ir al-nadim) who were engaged in the communal 
and festive life of their society. They demanded for the poet independence in 
depicting his own life and epoch, a new sensibility with emotional and spiritual 
veracity. These poets and critics found their ideals in European critical theories 
and standards. They thought that by adopting the forms and themes of 
Western poetry, soon a revolution in Arabic literature would be achieved, 
and would bring about a general change in the spirit of Arabic poetry. They 


4 On these forms see Louis Cheikho, Kitab ‘Ilm al-Adab (7th ed.; Beirut, 1914), 
T, 415-434; Mamdih Haqai, al-‘Arid al-wddih (3d ed.; Beirut, 1964), pp. 131-163; 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid, al-‘Arad wa ‘l-qafiya (Cairo, n.d.), pp. 112-134. 

5 Cf. ‘Abbas Mahmid al-‘Aqqad, Shu‘ara’ Misr wa-bi’dtuhum fi ’l-7il al-mddi 
(Cairo, 1937), pp. 42-43. 
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had a clear aim, and that was to destroy the major poets of neoclassical poetry 
in order to establish their own new poetic movement (al-madhhab al-jadid), a 
struggle known as al-sira‘ bain al-jadid wa ’l-qadim.* Collaboration of the 
Muslim poets and critics in this movement was necessary because they were 
able to challenge the neoclassical poets to a vehement struggle without inviting 
the accusation of being agents of the West and of undermining Islam. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
modern critics and poets were not in a position to demonstrate theoretical 
and critical ability. Most of their critical works were articles and poems re- 
flecting their superficial understanding of Western literary criticism and 
classical Arabic criticism, demanding veracity of expression of the poet’s ideas 
and emotions. They denounced blind imitation of classical poetry in yearning 
for places and a beloved, or in lamenting ruins of camps they had not really 
known or seen.” 

Starting early in the 1930s Arabic literature began to show the mark of 
European critics from Aristotle to Hazlitt, L. Abercrombie, and I. A. Richards 
and of poets from Homer to Eliot. Yet the main influence must be attributed 
to English, French, and American literature. Under different degrees of in- 
fluence of these literatures, serious articles and books criticizing contemporary 


6 On this struggle and on the development of modern Arabic criticism see ‘*Izz 
al-Din al-Amin, Nash’at al-nagd al-adabi al-hadith fi Misr (Cairo, 1962); Ishaq 
Misa al-Husaini, al-Nagqd al-adabi al-mu‘asir fi *l-rub‘ al-awwal min al-qarn al-‘ishrin 
(Cairo, 1967); ‘Ali al-‘Imadi, al-Sird‘ al-adabi bain al-qadim wa ’l-jadid (Cairo, 
1965); Hilmi ‘Ali Marztiq, Tatawwur al-naqd wa ’l-tafkir al-adabi ’l-hadith fi Misr 
fi ’l-rub‘ al-awwal min al-garn al-‘ishrin (Alexandria, 1966); Hashim Yaghi, al-Nagd 
al-adabi ’l-hadith, Vol. I, al-Haraka al-nagdiyya hatta nihayat al-harb al-‘dlamiyya 
al-ul@ (Cairo, 1968). On criticism in Lebanon see Hashim YAaghi, al-Nagd al-adabi 
al-hadith fi Lubndn, Vol. II, al-Madaris al-naqdiyya al-mu‘dsira (Cairo, 1968); for 
Iraq see Ahmad Matlib, al-Nagd al-adabi al-hadith fi ’l-‘Irdq (Cairo, 1968); for 
Syria see Jamil Saliba, [tt77ahat al-naqd al-hadith fi Siriya (Cairo, 1970). 

7 See, e.g., Najib Shahin’s article in al-Mugqtataf, X XVII, 1 (1902), 24-25; and 
Faransis Fath Allah Marrash (1835-1874) in his poem published in his Mashhad 
al-ahwal (Beirut, 1883), pp. 88—92, in which the influence of Abi NuwAas in mocking 
the conventional poetic themes is felt (see lines 1, 6, 9, 22) where he says: 


patty Jal cate the fry BY sell Gall wol- SS go 
jal jel G cde Sik. 3 del GS Syne ole 
del Slt OL gall a cnaslel 35 gw Lawl 1 
GY SI SEI ell S sl lad Bl Godly oye LIS eg 


Mention no longer the driver on his night journey and the wide striding camels, 
and give up talk of morning dew and ruins. 

I no longer have any taste for love songs on dwellings which already went 
down in seas of [too many] odes. 

So, too, the Ghada, whose fire fanned by the sighs of those enamored of it, 
cries out to the poets: “Alas for my burning!” 

If a steamer leaves with my friends on sea or land why should I direct my 
complaints to the camels. 
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Arabic poetry began to appear in the Arab world. In them European and 
classical Arabic literary theories and personal attacks and slanders* combined 
to demand a reform in poetry, and the abandonment of the conventional 
diction, style, similes, metaphors, themes, blind imitation, and outdated 
attitude toward poetry. This blind imitation was so widespread at that time 
that Taha Husain? said in his criticism of Hafiz Ibrahim and Ahmad Shaugi 
that “‘it is very easy for the critic when he reads a poem by Shauai or by Hafiz 
or others to trace the poem to the original source from which it was taken, or 
to trace individual sections of that poem to its origin.” 

Most Arab poets and critics, however, thought that only minor external 
changes were needed to bring Arabic poetry to a level where it could emulate 
European poetry. But the continuous failure of these half measures emphasized 
the need for a complete revolution in Arabic poetry which would affect meter, 
rhyme, diction, style, themes, and so on. Moreover, the neoclassical poets, at 
least in Egypt, were yearning no less than the modern poets for a reform in 
Arabic poetry,!° but they were more consistent and honest with themselves 
in continuing with the only method their education and mentality allowed 
them, rather than to allow themselves to shake the established convention 
and taste of their society. 

The members of the literary society al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya (established in 
New York in 1920) were able to bring about a revolution in Arabic poetry by 
using simple diction, style, and stanzaic forms with short meters, expressing 
them in various ways using techniques borrowed from drama and narrative, 
and employing evocative symbols and new images. The members of this 
society were interested more in realizing the new principles in their own poetry 
than in criticizing the works of others. Among them only Mikhael Naimy 
embarked upon literary criticism to defend his society’s new poetry and to 
answer the attacks launched upon its members by neoclassical poets and 
critics. 

On the other hand, in Egypt, Muslim critics and poets such as al-‘Aqqad 
(1889-1964), Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini (1880-1949), ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Shukri (1886-1958), who are known as the founders of the Diwan school™ 
(1912-1921 ?), and Ahmad Zaki Abii Shadi (1892-1955), the founder of the 
Apollo school!? (1932-1934) tried to establish humanistic and romantic trends 


8 See, e.g., Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi‘l, ‘Ald ’l-saffid (Cairo, 1930), criticizing al- 
‘Aqqad, and his second book Tahta rdyat al-Qur’dn (Cairo, 1926) in which he 
criticized Taha Husain’s book F% ’l-shi‘r al-jahili. 

® See his book Hafiz wa-Shauqi (Cairo, 1933), pp. 140-141. 

10 See, e.g., Hafiz Ibrahim’s poem “‘al-Shi‘r” in Diwadn Hafiz Ibrahim (Cairo, 
1937), I, 129-130, 237-238; and Ahmad Shaugqi’s introduction to al-Shauqiyydt 
(Cairo, 1898), p. 8. 

11 Qn this school see A. M. K. al-Zubaidi’s article ‘‘The Diwan School,” Journal 
of Arabic Interature, I (1970), 36-48. 

12 Qn the Apollo school see ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dasiiqi, Jamd‘at Apullu wa-atharuha 
fi *l-sha‘r al-hadith (Cairo, 1960). 
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in poetry influenced by Western literature. They understood well the funda- 
mental rules of European poetry and criticism, and demanded the introduction 
of pastoral, narrative, dramatic, and epic poetry, but were unable to apply 
their new theories to their own poetry and to convince their opponents and 
readers of the efficiency and practicability of their new theories. Yet their 
merit is that their new ideas influenced the younger generation of poets and 
prepared the ground for further revolution in Arabic poetry. 

it is necessary to discuss the elements of the criticism of neoclassical poetry 
and the defects of which it was accused by modern Arab poets and critics to 
determine to what extent the latter succeeded in achieving their aims. This 
discussion will enable us also to follow the revolutionary changes that were 
taking place in Arabic poetry during the first half of this century. 

The views put forward by these critics in dealing with the defects of neo- 
classical poetry concentrated on the following elements: 


The use of monorhyme (iltizdm al-qafiya al-wahida ). 
Conventional diction and style (al-uslib al-taqlidi ). 
Themes and subject matter (al-mawdi‘ wa ’l-madmiin ). 
Emotions and situations (al-‘awatif wa ’l-mawaqif ). 
Similes and metaphors (al-tashbth wa ’l-isti‘dra). 

The unity of the poem (al-wahda fi ’l-qasida ). 

Tone and music of the poetry (al-lahja wa ’l-mitsiga ). 
The conventional meters (al-auzan al-taqlidiyya). 


To understand the views of these critics, it should be kept in mind that the 
qualities most admired by conventional poets and their critics and readers 
were serenity, highly resonant rhyme,* strength of style, well-chosen diction, 
the time-honored, classical ways of expressing emotions, the description of 
erotic adventures, or depicting the character of the lamented person, pure 
poetic music and clear images, and straightforward description of the poet’s 
theme. 

The official form of the neoclassical gasida is the use of monometer and 
monorhyme. The independent verses are divided into two equal hemistichs 
(misra‘ or shatr). The opening verse (matla‘) generally has rhymed hemistichs 
(matla‘ musarra‘). In poetry composed at the occasion of a celebration and 


18 Hafiz Ibrahim in his poem congratulating Ahmad Shauqi on getting the title 
Amir al-Shu‘ar@’ (The prince of poets) said in praise of Shauqi’s ability to use 
elaborate rhymes (Diwan Hafiz Ibrahim, I, 121): 


call pe lly crell os Jo fs (dt) GE ol bene 8 
ea jal ailsl, lens hal da yp ob ad 


If they are amazed that Shauqi became gray-haired, while he is still young 
in love and heart enjoying his life to the full. 

He became gray-haired from horror of the rhymes and their great impression 
and his ability to bring forth the inimitable miracles. 
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in love poetry the matia‘ usually opens the erotic section (nasib) describing 
imaginary love or lamenting the ruins of the abode of the beloved (al-buka’ 
‘ala al-atlal).14 In the elegies, the matla‘ opens the meditative section on the 
calamities that time inflicts on great people. After the opening section the 
main theme follows, the subject being either eulogy (madih), vainglory (fakhr), 
elegy (ritha’), description (wasf) of nature or inanimate objects and scenery, 
or the celebration of a memorable occasion: an official or religious holiday, 
or a political or military event, and inauguration of public buildings (shz‘r 
al-munasabat). The last verse (al-khitam)® has to be strong with emotional 
tension or striking gnomic or proverbial content in order to end the flat struc- 
ture of the conventional poem of no real unity. 


Tue Usr or Monoruyme (iltizim al-qafiya al-wahida) 


Monorhyme was the main element of conventional Arabic poetry to be 
attacked by modern Arab poets, besides the worn-out themes. In composing 
or translating long European poems, Arab poets felt the need for less rigid 
rules of rhyming. The need was heightened by their endeavor to find new 
forms to express themselves in an independent way and to introduce narrative, 
dramatic and epic genres into Arabic poetry. 

The Lebanese poet and scholar Sulaiman al-Bustani (1856-1925) criticized 
the use of the monorhyme in an apologetic way in the introduction to his 
versification of the Iliad, yet he did not dare to violate Arabic taste by imitating 
the unrhymed original of the Ilad, claiming that the Arabic language is suffi- 
ciently rich in rhyme and its burden not as heavy as in other languages. Yet, 
like other Arab critics and poets, he blamed the use of monorhyme for the 
degraded state of Arabic poetry and for depriving it of narrative, epic, and 
dramatic elements. The Iraqi poet Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi (1863-1936) was 
more daring.!¢ He not only defended change of rhyme but was among the first 


14 See, e.g., al-Shauqiyyat (Cairo, 1925], I, 54 


UG al zetia Upell Ell gd afl atl 
Lut lel ib ak J gelll F peal Oo 
Lawl snall ele Logig Hes cole Th. Calky 


I call out to the traces [of the camp]—would that they gave an answer, I 
would reward them with my tears if they requited. 

I shed tears on the worn out remnants of the dwellings, the way I strung 
pearls of love songs for its buxom girls. 

I stood there as long as the camp desired or they desired, so long that it 
even taught patience that there is a time to leave. 


18 Cf. Nazik al-Mala@ika, Qaddya ’I-shi‘r al-mu‘dsir (Beirut, 1962), pp. 205-211. 
16 On this problem see my article ““Blank Verse (al-shi‘r al-mursal) in Modern 
Arabic Literature,’? BSOAS, XXIX, 3 (1966), 483-505. 
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of modern poets to advocate blank verse in Arabic which he termed shi‘r 
mursal. He accused the monorhyme of “‘chaining the poet; it does not allow 
him to express himself freely’ and described it as a “heavy chain” and “‘shack- 
les.”’ He argued that it is a ‘“‘vestigial organ” (‘udw athart) from ancient Arabic 
poetry of pre-Islamic paganism.!? Others accused monorhyme of enslaving 
the poet by forcing him to collect first the possible rhyming words! and then 
to compose his poem according to the meaning they dictate, a method that 
Shafiq Jabri, the Syrian neoclassical poet, admitted practicing.’® Other defects 
of which monorhyme was accused were that it entices padding, dilution, and 
repetition of meaning and that it is the reason for the monotony (ratdba) of 
the gasida.2° Moreover, monorhyme was denounced for depriving the poem of 
organic unity?!—a defect that is discussed separately??—and that the limited 
number of possibilities it leaves to the poet does not allow him to give free 
rein to his trancelike state of poetic creativity. 

An excellent example of a situation that takes the poet out of his trancelike 
state of poetic creativity was given by the Egyptian poet Muhammad al-Asmar. 
In discussing the process of creation of a poem he was commissioned to write 
to celebrate the Bank of Egypt, he admitted to the Egyptian psychologist 


17 Ibid., pp. 484-485, and al-Zahawi’s article ‘““Hawl al-nathr wa ’l-shi‘r’’ (On 
Prose and Poetry), in al-Siydsa al-Usbi‘iyya, IT, 78 (1927), 18, reprinted in Hilal 
Naji, al-Zahdwit wa-diwanuh al-mafqid (Cairo, 1963), p. 364. 

18 In classical Arabic poetry the custom is well known. See, e.g., Ibn Tabataba, 
‘Iyar al-shi‘r, ed. Taha al-Hajiri and Muhammad Zaghlil Salam (Cairo, 1956), 

in 
‘ 19 And wa ’l-shi'r (Cairo, 1959), p. 94. 

20 See also M. C. Lyons and P. Cachia, ‘““The Effect of Monorhyme on Arabic 
Poetic Production,” Journal of Arabic Literature, I (1970), 3-13. 

21 The lack of organic unity in the monorhyme poem sometimes led the poet to 
contradict himself in the same poem, forgetting what he said before. An example 
is found in the Ra’ iyya of al-Baridi. In line 10 (see Diwan al-Baridi [Cairo, 1942], 
IT, 132-133) he says, asking for a reunion: 


ee hI Le 6 Wy eel ns 4395 Jl~ gull sl uy Ls 


O well-kept lady whose tent’s quarter is protected by warlike lions 
Whose forest is the long brown spears, [is there any possibility of reunion .. .] 


While in line 15 he says that he used to visit her tribe: 
sl [Slt yt> dey cyl Yess cyl coll call Le U5 


Whenever I come to her tribe, there flare up with anger hearts of men 
whose eyes are filled with treason. 


So in these two lines, which are separated by four independent lines, the poet 
contradicts himself, saying in one that nobody can approach her place and implying 
in the other that he can and does. 


22 See below, p. 170, ““The unity of the poem.” 
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Mustafa Suwaif?’ that “it took him fifteen days to find the right rhyme”’ to a 
particular verse. He had completed its meaning in four of the six fixed feet of 
wafir meter, but had to pad it with an additional two feet in order for it to be a 
complete line in the poem. 

While strophic forms were successful media for the Arabic romantic trend, 
being appropriate for lyrical, emotional, meditative, and “‘philosophic”’ poetry, 
blank verse was a complete failure as a narrative and dramatic medium in 
Arabic as a result of the misunderstanding of the peculiar function of the mono- 
rhyme in the end-stopped line in the monometer poem. The reason is that in 
such repeated symmetrical and independent musical units the endstopped 
monorhyme must emphasize the meaning and combine the separate verses 
into a loose connection, serving as a climax of sense, rhythm, and emotional 
tension. 


ConVENTIONAL DicTion aND Sty eE (al-uslib al-taqlidt) 


Conservatives considered the diction and style of neoclassical poetry to be 
the best possible. The style had been polished through the centuries and 
embellished with rare words; it is highly connotative and painstakingly selec- 
tive of vocabulary. It is also explicit, strong, and rhythmic. These traits so 
admired by the conservatives were attacked by the modern poets and critics 
as superficial embellishment and out of date. Imitation and repetition had 
exhausted all the creativity and spontaneity of the neoclassical style and 
rendered it rigid, restricting flexibility of expression and freedom of develop- 
ment. They rejected this ornate and bookish style and diction as being a mere 
exercise of wit. The use of rhetorical devices and of rare words (gharib) en- 
deared their poetry to scholars of traditional education, but rendered it alien 
to the ordinary reader and to the realities of the actual, spoken Arabic language 
or the living written language. They demanded instead a new creative, sug- 
gestive, and spontaneous poetic language that echoed the spoken language 
and which was dictated by the nature of the poetic experience. 

Among the main critics of the style and diction of neoclassical poetry was 
Mikhael Naimy in al-Ghirbdal.24 Naimy, who was influenced by the Russian 
Romantics, used a simple, clear style that was close to the Christian liturgic 
style, to the vernacular language, and to Lebanese popular songs. He argued 
that poetry must bear a message and should not serve as a medium to exhibit 
linguistic tricks and metrical decorations. Poetry is not verbalism, words, 
and resonance, but is veracity of feeling and thought. Naimy also declared 
that the aim of al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya was to arouse the desire of the younger 


23 See Mustafa Suwaif, al-Usus al-nafsiyya li *l-cbda‘ al-fanni ft ’l-shi'r khassatan 
(2d ed.; Cairo, 1959), pp. 230-231. 

21 Cairo, 1923. 

25 Mikhael Naimy, al-Ghirbdal, p. 23. 
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generation to approach literature through soul and heart and not through 
dictionaries. According to Naimy “language is a living essence (kiydn hayy). 
It is a process of acquiring and losing words. In this process a word that is 
rejected cannot be revived. So it is of no use for the poet to search for fossilized 
words and neglected constructions in the dictionaries and add their meaning 
in the footnotes.’ 

In his article ‘“The Position of Language in Literature’’?’ Naimy ridiculed 
the conservative scholars who considered the Arabic language sacred calling 
them ‘‘frogs of literature’ (dafddi‘ al-adab) because they think that the poet 
or writer is a slave to language and forbid any evolution of the language. He 
also attacked the poets who believe that “poetry is an exhibition of language 
to show the reader their mastery of grammar, rhetoric, metrics, synonyms, 
maxims, proverbs, and dull allusion®® to classical poetry.’’ He argued that 
poetry is rather an expression of life as it manifests itself in the poet’s deep 
feelings and thoughts, to which the language has to submit, thus becoming of 
secondary importance.?° 

‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Aqqdad in his book al-Diwan: Kitab fi ’l-nagd wa ’l-adab,*° 
which he published with the collaboration of al-Mazini, attacked Shauqi and 
the neoclassical poets for their blind imitation of style and diction, terming 
this defect taglid (imitation) and defining it as follows: “Its obvious charac- 
teristic is the repetition of the familiar pattern of words and meanings; and its 
easiest [form] for the imitator is close borrowing and plagiarism.”’ Yet both 
al-‘Aqqad and al-Mazini advocated the use of well-chosen poetic diction in 
poetry or what al-Mazini called mafakhir al-san‘a (the glory of the craft). 

The neoclassical poet Shafiq Jabri admitted in his book And wa ’l-shi‘r 
that the most important element in poetry according to his concept is the 
question of words (qadiyyat al-lafz)*1 and that he usually spent between one 
month and forty days in composing a poem, revising it again and again. Yet 
Jabri did not deny the connection between words and images and the necessity 
for harmony between them. His fondness for poetic diction, he admitted, enticed 
him to search for vocabulary in textbooks and dictionaries and revealed his 
habit of memorizing them, but he emphasized that he neglected to use rare 
words in an early stage of his poetic career. 

In fact, the use of conventional diction and style in a denotative way forced 
the poet to reiterate classical ideas and metaphors, as Abt: Shadi observed, 
terming it al-tashabuh al-lafzi wa ’l-ma‘nawi (similarity in form and theme).*? 
This fact was also admitted by Shafiq Jabri when he confirmed in his book Anda 


26 Tbid., p. 201. 

27 Ibid., pp. 93-107. 

28 Tbhid., p. 100. 

29 T[bid., pp. 101-106. 

80 (Cairo, 1921), II, 86; cf. also 2d ed. (Cairo, 1921), I, 49~61. 
31 Shafiq Jabri, Ana wa ’l-shi‘r (Cairo, 1959), pp. 93-94, 96-98. 
82 Abu Shadi, Ihsdn (Cairo, 1927), p. 132. 
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wa ’l-shi‘r** that the selected diction and its conventional use dictated to him 
the conventional images and sense. 

The linguistic education of the Arab neoclassical poets had such a firm hold 
on them that even when they wanted to express new ideas or to describe modern 
realities they could not invent a suitable new style. Their conviction of the 
stability and the holiness of the classical Arabic language*‘ was so strong that 
they dared not even change its traditional, crystallized style, even if they 
changed their themes.*> When the neoclassical poet Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mutta- 
lib in his al-Qasida al-‘Alawiyya in which he praised ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, decided, 
as a modern poet living in a new epoch, to take a plane to meet ‘Ali instead of 
riding a camel like a classical poet, he could not describe his flight in new terms 
but only as “rising to set tents upon the clouds’’ :°6 


LLsdl call 3 Cpe feb Ll Us by Gol jal 
using the convention of addressing two imaginary companions: 


O my two friends, carry me upon it, perhaps I can meet the Imam on the 
clouds. 


LLYI Gomnil de QT le Us sol Le b 


Yet, although the modernists avoided crystallized figures of speech and con- 
ventions to express stereotyped thoughts and artificial emotions and situations, 
they were unable to develop a new flexible and vivid style to take the place of 
the classical. 

Only the romantic Arab poets of the United States of America, and later the 
romantic, symbolic, realistic, and the nationalist, socialist, and communist 
poets in the Arab world from the 1940s onward, who in 1947 developed the 
form called shi‘r hurr (‘‘free poetry’’),?? were able to use various poetic styles, 
distinguished by their simplicity, flexibility, and suggestive power and capable 
of exploiting the common speech and its latent music. Such a style was advocated 
by Muhammad al-Nuwaihi in his book Qadiyyat al-shi‘r al-jadid®* basing his 
arguments upon T. S. Eliot’s essay ‘““The Music of Poetry.’’ Other Arab poets, 


33 Pp. 98-101. 

34 Cf. Adonis (‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘id), “‘al-Shi‘r al-‘Arabi wa-mushkilat al-tajdid,” 
Shia‘r, VI, 21 (1962), 90-106. | 

85 Cf. Ahmad Amin, ‘“Jinadyat al-adab al-Jahili,” Faid al-Khdtir (Cairo, 1940), 
II, 240-284. 

88 Diwan ‘Abd al-Muttalib, ed. Ibrahim al-Abydari and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shalabi 
(Cairo, n.d.), pp. 268-270. 

87 See my article ““Nazik al-Mala’ika and al-shi‘r al-hurr in Modern Arabic 
Literature,” Asian and African Studies, Annual of the Israel Oriental Society, JV 
(1968), 57-84. 

88 Cairo, 1964. Cf. my article ‘The Influence of Western Poetry and Particularly 
T. S. Eliot on Modern Arabic Poetry (1947-1964), Asian and African Studies, V 
(1969), 47-49. 
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for example, Sa‘id ‘Aql, turned to colloquial language in their poetry, while 
scholars like the Egyptian critic Ghali Shukri made no distinction between 
poetry written in grammatical or in vernacular Arabic. His criterion of judgment 
was whether the poem reflected a rational and humanistic vision or an irrational 
and universal vision of this age. 


THEMES AND SussEect Matter (al-mawdiu‘ wa ’l-madmiin) 


Both neoclassical and modern poets agreed that it was necessary to change 
the themes of their poetry. On the one hand, neoclassical poets®® argued that 
the time had passed to describe the camel or the horse, or to lament the traces 
of the camp of the beloved, or to describe wine or yearning for places or women 
whom they did not see or know, that now instead poets had to describe modern 
inventions and derive new metaphors and similes*® from automobiles, trains, 
steamships, electricity, modern buildings, and themes of patriotism, democracy, 
charity, freedom, independence, and so on. On the other hand, the modern 
poets and critics criticized this attitude of the neoclassical poets, arguing that 
the theme itself is not as important as the way one treats it. To describe a train 
as the bedouin described the physical appearance of his camel, because it was 
his means of transportation, is not modern poetry, for a modern poet can still 
describe a camel, but in a new way reflecting his inner feeling and thought, and 
can still explain the camel’s significance, but through the spirit of his own age 
and not that of the pre-Islamic period.*! 

The demand for changing themes and subject matter was a result of the 
impact of European literature on both neoclassical and modern schools. Naimy 
in al-Ghirbal admitted this fact by saying that ‘“‘owing to the West we realized 
that it is possible to compose poetry on [themes] other than ghazal, nasib, 


89 Cf. n. 10, above. 

40 See, e.g., the poem of Faransis Fath Allah Marrash in his book Mashhad 
al-ahwal, pp. 88—92, quoted in part in n. 7, above; and in his Diwan Mir’dt al-hasn@’ 
(Beirut, 1872), where he tried to derive new similes and metaphors from modern 
inventions: 


The passing of the days in a life span is speedy like the wheels of a train in 
the desert. 
P. 282 


Shes ool dt gate OLE ss: ol gS 
The electricity of the languor in the eyelids attracted me to love and to 
disgrace. 


See also Shauqi’s poem on the submarine in al-Shauqiyydt (Cairo, 1930), II, 133, 
line 8. 


“ See al-‘Aqqad, Shu‘ard’ Migr, p. 50. 
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madih, hija’, wasf, ritha’, fakhr, hamasa, and tahaéni.”’4? Naimy denounced all 
these themes in Arabic poetry and called for spontaneous and genuine poetry 
reflecting real experience, and veracity, and simplicity of expression. Naimy 
defended the poetry and literature of inspiration which respond to an 
irresistible inner urge to express the poet’s feelings and thought by reacting to 
life in a sincere way.*? The element of inspiration in literature is important, as 
Naimy and the modernists argued, because poetry is a spiritual and psychologi- 
cal need. It must deal with eternal human problems and emotional subjects 
relevant to all nations and epochs, because, they argued, the axis of literature 
is the human being, his inner soul, emotions, and the true experience in life. 
Moreover, Naimy attacked the neoclassicists, calling them ‘‘versifiers and 
craftsmen who versified every aspect of communal life, such as birth, death, 
wine drinking, greeting friends. Thus everything is versified except feelings 
and thought.” He declared that “‘the poet is a prophet, a philosopher, a painter, 
a musician, and a priest.’’*4 He preached the need for romantic, spiritual, and 
lyrical poetry, using a new diction and a new form. 

But even when neoclassical poets tried to write on new themes derived from 
European literature and to discuss new subject matter, they were prevented from 
doing so because of the strong hold classical education exerted upon them. 
Shafiq Jabri tried to express new ideas in a poem after reading a French essay, 
but he found that 


I have not the ability of establishing them in poetry at all, because the 
poets to whose diwans I have been accustomed in the past were not acquain- 
ted with such thoughts. Only rarely did the poetry of al-Mutanabbi and 
al-Ma‘arri contain similar subjects. The ability of the poet cannot be 
demonstrated in such circumstances except if the poet should invent a 
new form for new thoughts on the condition that this form would not violate 
the spirit of the language. I admit my incapability [of doing so] in this 
situation. Because during forty-two years, i.e., since my first [endeavors] 
to compose poetry, I was not able to invent a poetic form in which I can 
mold the thoughts of an orator of the class of Massillon.*® 


The inability to develop new forms for new themes was also the main reason 
Shafiq Jabri could not compose poetry in which he expressed his own feelings 
and thoughts although he admitted that he felt very strong emotions toward 
certain topics, such as nature, especially the natural scenery of California, his 
mother, and love. Jabri failed to give a convincing reason for his shortcomings 
in these subjects other than that ‘“‘sometimes emotions can be so strong that 
they overwhelm any verse or prose utterance.’’#* 


42 Al-Ghirbal, p. 31 

‘3 Ibid., pp. 61-63. 

44 Ibid., p. 122. 

4 And wa ’l-shi‘r, p. 12. 
4s Ibid., p. 46. 
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Yet Shafig Jabri and other neoclassical poets were able to write on conven- 
tional subjects and themes in which they could find many good examples to 
imitate. The established convention of imitating the other poets is called 
mu‘drada,*’ that is, composing a poem in the same meter, rhyme, and subject 
matter as a successful gastda by another poet, after memorizing it and being 
deeply influenced by it. It was the method used by the neoclassical poets, 
instead of depending upon spontaneous poetic experience and inspiration. 
Dependence upon mu‘drada prevented neoclassical poets from expressing their 
actual poetic experience, causing their poetry to be accused of being artificial, 
pedantic, full of exaggeration generated from classical poetry, or what al- 
‘Aqqad called al-ihadla (absurdity in meaning), which he defined as ‘“‘weakness 
of sense which is of various kinds; among them are deviation, and infringement, 
exaggeration and unreality, going beyond reason, ideas futile and without 
significance.’’4® 


EMOTIONS AND Srruations (al-‘awdatif wa ’l-mawaqif) 


Neoclassical poetry was also accused of repetition and imitation and thus of 
being incapable of depicting the poet’s private emotions, inner soul, and life. 
It imitated classical Arabic poetry in erotic subjects, describing love that the 
poet did not feel, or a beloved who did not exist, or emotions that the poet 
imagined, describing tears stained with blood that he did not shed. They also 
invented persons who would scold them for their sorrow in love such as ‘ddhil 
and la@’im (reprover, censurer), or others such as ragib (guardian), washi*® 
(informer). Other poets spoke of secret visits and adventures in tribal camps and 
in the well-guarded tent of the beloved who existed only in their imaginations. 
Still others yearned for places in Arabia®® or for ruins and traces of the abode 


47 See, e.g., the introduction to Shauqi’s mu‘drada to Siniyyat al-Buhturi in 
which he describes how he learned it by heart and repeated it over and over till it 
inspired his poem which he wrote in the same rhyme, meter, and themes (al-Shau- 
qiyyat [Cairo, 1930], II, 52-54). 

48 4l-Diwdan: Kitab fi *l-naqd wa ’l-adab, p. 45. 

49 See, e.g., al-Shauqiyydat, II, 138-180, Bab al-nasib (the erotic section). 

50 See, e.g., the longing of Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muttalib for various places in 
Arabia comparing them with Egypt (Diwan ‘Abd al-Muttalib) in his al-‘Alawiyya 
al-ila, pp. 268-269: 


Lbs cbt ot ut gk) Cle Syl OB 
Lls, of of, a2 GW cyl OF oly pee eyl 
lle Sp oly lola” Lol Of oly Sol Vy ¥ 


The yearning flared up in a heart which did not betray its loyalty to the 
hills of Najd even though it is too far. 

The soil of Egypt, although it is the richness itself, is not like the soil of 
Najd even though it is huge rocks. 

No, not even the Nile although it is fertility itself, is like the clouds [of 
Najd], even though they pass without raining. 
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or camp of the beloved only because classical poets did so. Abi Shadi called 
these imagined emotions, sentiments, and situations ifti‘al al-‘awatif wa ’l- 
mawaqif (fabricating emotions and situations). The sentiments in neoclassical 
poetry were described as mawkish and morbid sentimentality.®1 The emotions 
expressed were accused of being imitations, reproductions of classical themes 
(taulid min al-qadim )** without sincerity or truth, and of being unconvincing 
to the readers through lack of veracity. 
Although the Diwan school preached a subjective attitude in poetry and that 
a poet has to express his own emotions and thought, they themselves did not 
always succeed in doing so. At a late stage in his literary career, al-Mazini 
admitted that he imagined emotions and poetic experiences he did not in fact 
have,®? and that he imitated other poets, in his case mainly English. Despite 
the fact that the modernist poets denounced the neoclassical preoccupation 
with public events and trivialities of life, they could not assimilate the romantic 
traits of poetry. They adhered to the simple, rationale and direct statement of 
sentiments and were incapable of introspection or of depicting the inner soul. 


51 A good example can be found in Diwan al-Bdaridi, II, 133, line 12: 
pill» dle g dee of We she Lil mw ons 


From all the world I need only your love knowing that my madness from 
your love is glory. 


52 For discussions on this question in classical Arabic criticism see Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, 
Tahrir al-tahbir fi sind‘at al-shi‘r wa ’l-nathr wa-baydan 7‘7az al-Qur’adn, ed. Hifni 
Muhammad Sharaf (Cairo, 1963), pp. 494-498; Ibn Hijja, Khizdnat al-adab wa 
ghayat al-arab (Cairo, 1304/1885), p. 358; Ibn Ma‘sium, Anwar al-rabi‘ fi anwda‘ 
al-badi‘, ed. Shakir Hadi Shukr (Najaf, 1389/1969), V, 323-327. 

Such reproduction of classical themes can be seen clearly in the following ex- 
amples: In his Ldmiyyat al-‘Ajam, al-Tughra’i (1061-1121) (see Diwan al- 
Tughr@i (Constantinople, 1300/1881-82], p. 54, line 20) said: 


eV we GE WY LLNS de isl) del, ll doe Gold 
My love is where the enemies and the lions which have a forest of spears 
are resting around the covert of the gazelle. 


This theme is repeated by al-Barudi (see n. 21 above, line 10 of his Ra@’iyya). The 
same theme was repeated by Shaugqi in his Nahj al- Burda (al-Shauqiyyat [19641, 
I, 192, lines 4, 7): 


ebYl S Atal ef Olu G Ala ale ll tl 6d cub 
qrasll Uiyde dic Ugly coe a ee ye os 


O daughter of the dreaded lion, can I meet you in the forest or can I meet 
you in the fortress ? 

Between me and you are barriers of brown spears, and as effective to these 
is the strength of Platonic chastity. 


53 See al-Mazini, “‘al-Sihafa wa ’l-adab”’ (The Press and Literature) in al-Kztab, 
I, 5 (March, 1946), 617-619. 
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SIMILES AND MetapuHors (al-tashbth wa ’l-isti‘dra )*4 


The principal accusation made by modern Arab poets is that neoclassical 
poetry depends mainly upon description of the outer and sensual appearance 
of nature, scenery, concrete objects, and the physical beauty of the beloved. 
Sensual beauty and its aesthetical values are the elements that count. They 
derive their beautiful similes from the outer phenomena of nature, without 
observing the psychological or emotional conditions and their relevance to the 
poetic experience.*® They added that the similes of the neoclassical poets are 
based upon comparison of two or more similar things introduced by kd al- 
tashbth or the words mithl, mithlamd, shibh, yuhaki, ka’anna, ka’annama, and 
using the objective complement (maf‘il mutlaq). The similes and metaphors 
used by neoclassical poets were considered outworn, banal, and as no longer 
possessed of suggestive power: Every beautiful face is a full moon (badr), the 
figure is a bough (ghusn) or a spear (rumh), the teeth are pearls (lw’lw’ or 
guman) or hail (barad) or a daisy (ughuwan). The saliva (rig or rudab) is wine 
(sahba’ or khamr), the beloved is a gazelle (ghazal) or white antelope (rim) or a 
wild cow (maha). In elegies, the dead is jawdd (generous), shahm (noble), 
wafiyy (trustworthy), ‘aff (virtuous), samh (magnanimous); with him all these 
qualities together with muri’a (knightly virtues), hija (intelligence), and ra’y 
(wisdom) are dead and buried. The sun, the moon, and heaven and all the world 
are sad because of his death. 

‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri accused the neoclassical poets not only of using trite 
epithets and figures of speech but also of looking for their aesthetic quality, not 
for their connotative and symbolic sense or their ability to arouse associations, 
imagination, emotions, and memory or to reveal a truth or a deep idea. More- 
over, under the influence of Coleridge, he accused the conservative poets of 
being fond of fancy (wahm ), and of not possessing healthy and creative imagina- 
tion (khayal ).** 

‘Izz al-Din Isma‘il>’ criticized classical similes and metaphors as concrete 
and sensuous (hiss? ), used for their close and clear resemblance in part and in 


54 Qn similes and metaphors in classical Arabic poetry see ‘Abdalq&hir al- 
Jurjani, Asrdr al-Baldgha, The Mysteries of Eloquence, ed. Hellmut Ritter (Istan- 
bul, 1954), and its German translation Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst des ‘Abdal- 
qahir al-Curcadni, trans. from the Arabic by Hellmut Ritter (Wiesbaden, 195¢); 
A. F. M. Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber (Vienna, 1853). See also 8. A. Bonebakker, 
“Reflections on the Kitab al-Badi‘ of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz,” in Atti del III Congresso 
di Studi Arabi e Islamici (Ravello, 1966; Naples, 1967), pp. 191-209; and ‘‘Poets 
and Critics in the Third Century A. H.,” in Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, ed. 
G. E. von Grunebaum (Wiesbaden, 1970), pp. 85-111. 

55 Cf. Muhammad Ghunaimi Hilal, al-Nagd al-adabi ’l-hadith (3d ed.; Cairo, 
1964), p. 455, and ‘Izz al-Din IsmA@‘il, al-Adab wa-funiinuh (2d ed.; Cairo, 1958), 
pp. 107-120. 

58 See Diwan ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri (Alexandria, 1960), pp. 360-373, and n. 
55, above. 

57 Op. cit., pp. 107-120. 
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whole to the object described, calling this type of imagery harfiyya. As an 
example he mentioned the resemblance of tears to pearls in size, form, and color, 
detached from its psychological association. In such similes the form (shakl) 
is important besides its aesthetic value (jamdliyya). For this reason the beloved 
or lamented person is described in an idealized way, and hardly ever are ugly 
images used. Moreover, he found that the conventional poetic image in Arabic 
is static or inanimate (jdmida )** and only rarely denoted movement or a vivid 
image. These idealistic and aesthetic images do not resemble the people described 
as they are in real life, nor is it possible to distinguish in them any special 
characteristic. 

In fact, in neoclassical poetry, even the personality of the poet cannot be 
distinguished because of the conventional themes and methods, the confinement 
to social and public life, and the engagement of the poet with the outer world. 

Al-‘Aqqad also attacked this tendency in neoclassical poetry by saying that 
“their false eloquence does not have any connection with the intrinsic rea- 
lities and psychological signification but with the sensuous accidental.’’5® This 
defect he termed as al-wulit‘ bi ’l-a‘ardd din al-jawahir. He also attacked the 
neoclassical poets who used stereotyped metaphors in their elegies and eulogies: 
“We do not perceive any difference between our poets who describe the great 
man in every condition as being like the sun and the moon, and the child, who 
praises everything he knows as being like sugar—the school is sugar, the book 
is sugar, his father is sugar, and his home is sugar.’’ Shauqi and his neoclassical 
school do not perceive the essence of things they describe, nor their relation to 
life, but cling to the superficial appearance and their simile. 


Tue Unity or THE Porm (al-wakda fi ’l-qasida)® 


Mutrén was among the first poets to demand unity in poetry. He rejected 
the external unity of meter and rhyme which bound together the individual 
verses dealing with different themes. 

This lack of unity in conventional poetry was the first defect for which al- 
‘Aqqad scolded Shauqi. Al-‘Aqgad termed the lack of unity in the poem al- 
tafakkuk,*! by which he meant that the conventional gasida is a dispersed 
collection of lines held together by meter and rhyme, but without much the- 
matic unity. In such poems it is possible to transfer any verse of one poem to 
another poem of the same meter and rhyme, or to change the order of the verses 


68 Al-Jurjani praised such frozen and inanimate poetic imagery in Asrdr al- 
baldgha (see n. 54, above). 

69 Al-Diwan, p. 61. 

69 On the unity of the poem in classical Arabic poetry see Ibn Tabataba, ‘Iydr 
al-sha‘r, pp. 126-127. 

61 Al-Diwdn, pp. 45-54. 
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in the same poem without affecting the meaning or the subject. Instead, he 
demanded that the poem should have ‘‘an artistic and perfect composition,” 
because the poetic ode (al-qasida al-shi‘riyya) is like a living body; each part 
of it equals a system that cannot be transferred.*? He described the conven- 
tional poem of no unity as a “‘heap of sand” (kaumat al-raml )® in which it does 
not make any difference if one moves its top to the bottom and its middle to 
the upper part. To prove this, al-‘Aqgad rearranged the order of verses of 
Shauqi’s elegy on Mustafa Kamil and tried to prove that it was now more 
logical. 

In fact, what al-‘Aqgqad and Mutran were able to achieve in their poetry was 
unity of theme, and not the organic unity they advocated. Theme unity is 
what al-Zahaiwi meant when he criticized this new demand of unity in poetry, 
arguing that those who are influenced by Western poetry ask that the poem be 
confined to one idea or a description of one object to the exclusion of others. 
This kind of poetry, he argued, is not unknown in Arabic literature. If a poet 
deals with many subjects, he links each with the former, making his poem like a 
garden containing several kinds of flowers, a technique that is accepted by the 
Arabs. *4 | 

Al-‘Aqqad’s opponents among the younger generation of Arab critics also 
observed that his unity in poetry was a unity of subject and not the organic 
unity he advocated. To prove it they changed the order of the verses of some of 
his poems, as he had done with Shauqi’s poem, to show that he too was not able 
to produce such unity in his own poems. 

In fact, the end-stopped rhyme,® which has to be the climax of sense and 
music in a monorhyme poem, fortified the independence and unity of each single 
verse, and encouraged the lack of unity in the poem. For thisreason conventional 
Arab prosodists and critics considered enjambment or overflow of sense (tadmin 
or tatmim) as ‘aib (defect) which should be avoided, a rule that even the modern- 
ist poets obeyed. 

One can add to these reasons for the lack of unity the fact that some poets 
used any verse they composed even if it had no real connection with the prece- 
ding or ensuing verses. The poet Muhammad al-Asmar argued that to cancel 


82 [bid., pp. 45-46. 

63 Tbid., p. 47. Cf. also the answer of the Syrian poet Rida Safi in which he spoke 
about poets who compose their verses without any connection between them and 
later on they arrange them as they think suitable (see Suwaif, al-Usus al-nafsiyya, 
p. 223). 

64 See Hilal Naji, al-Zahdwi wa-diwanuh al-mafqtd, pp. 366-367. 

65 For different devices leading to strong emphasis on the qgGfiya in classical 
Arabic poetry see especially Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, Tahrir al-tahbir, in his chapters on 
“Tashim”’ (pp. 263-267), ““Taushih”’’ (pp. 228-231), and “‘Irsad”’ (p. 295). Cf. also 
Ibn Ma‘sim, Ibn Hijja, and Mehren’s books mentioned in nn. 52 and 54. 

Shafiq Jabri admitted that the audience would guess the rhyme while he was 
declaiming his poems before arriving at it (see And wa ’l-shi‘r, p. 94). Cf. also Ibn 
Tabataba, ‘Iydr al-shi'r, p. 5. 
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even a single unfinished line which he composed would be like “killing one’s 
own child as yet undeveloped.’’ 

Yet it is difficult to accept the veracity of Mustafa Suwaif’s conclusion 
following his examination of the draft of a number of poems to the effect that all 
Arab poets compose their poems in self-contained groups of lines, and that the 
poets change the order of the lines only within each group. This conclusion 
conflicts with his prior findings that some Arab poets write in one sitting a 
whole poem that has a single subject or organic unity.*? We know, too, that 
other poets compose disconnected lines and later arrange them in a certain 
order. 


Tong AND Music oF Portry (al-lahja wa ’l-misiga) 


The function of neoclassical poetry as a medium for addressing a person or a 
crowd enforced its declamatory and oratorical tone. The various flowers of 
speech (zakharif lafziyya), inasmuch as they strengthen the external rhythm 
of the verse, the rhetorical devices, the long majestic meters,®* the jingling end- 
stopped rhyme, the pompous style and the well-selected oratorical and rhythmic 
diction fortified this tendency even more. These traits of the conventional 
gasida suited perfectly the poetry of the platform and of the formal occasion 
revived by the neoclassical poets. 

The development of a new sensibility through the influence of Western 
literature, the tendency toward romanticism, the introduction of emotional, 
nostalgic themes depicting the bewilderment of the poet’s soul, the casting away 
of the direct and simple statement of the result of the poetic experience 
(taqririyya) which prevailed in conventional poetry enhanced even more the 
need to subdue the declamatory tone of neoclassical poetry. This new sensibility 
made the modern critics and poets aware of the importance of the suggestive 
music and of its harmony with the psychological and emotional environment of 
the poetic experience. 

Muhammad Mandir (1907-1965) observed the tender melody and low tone 
of the stanzaic form of the Mahjar poetry with its short meters and changed 
rhyme schemes. To this type of tone and music of poetry he gave the term al-shi‘r 
al-mahmis (lit. ‘“whispered poetry’’) as an eqiuvalent for the French term @ 
mi-voix.°® On the other hand he termed the music of the conventional form 
al-shi‘r al-khitabi (oratorical or declamatory poetry), and defended the lyrical 


66 See Suwaif, al-Usus al-nafsiyya, pp. 230-231. 

67 See zbid., pp. 231, 237, and esp. 258-260. 

68 Some Arab classical scholars tried to explain the importance of meter in 
poetry as follows: aside from the fact that it makes memorizing the poem easier 
“the soul yearns for anything that has symmetry and regularity and feels disgust 
for that which has no regularity” (see al-Bairuni, Tahgiq ma li *l-Hind min maqila 
magbila fi ’l-‘agl aw mardhila [Hyderabad, 1958], p. 106). Cf. also al-Mas’tdi, 
Muri al-dhahab (Paris, 1864), IT, 321. 

69 Ft ’l-mizdn al-jadid (Cairo, 1944), pp. 48-70. 
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Mahjari poetry against the attacks of Sayyid Qutb, who ridiculed it by calling 
it shi‘r al-hinniyya,” a colloquial term signifying sentimental poetry. 

The declamatory tone and the simple statement of the result of the poetic 
experience were connected by Abii Shadi with the tendency to express maxims 
and gnomics in conventional poetry, or what he called al-uslib al-khabari al- 
tagriri alladhi yaqim ‘ala ’l-bait wa tasannu‘ al-hikma al-manziima (the in- 
formative and direct statement style which is based upon the single verse and 
the dissimulation of the versified maxim).”! In fact the declamatory tone of the 
gasida encouraged the poets to preach wisdom in flat epigrams and gnomics, to 
give didactic advice to adhere to the teachings of Islam, and to acquire scientific 
and other knowledge. The neoclassical poets also expressed the treacherous 
character of the time, of love, of people, and of sudden adversity. 

The tendency to express maxims in conventional poetry was criticized by 
al-‘Aqqad. He classified it under the fourth defect he found in Shauqi’s poetry, 
al-wuli‘ bi 'l-a‘rdd din al-jawahir’? (enthusiasm for the accidental instead of for 
essentials). He criticized it as hikma mubtadhala au maghshisha mu‘tamala™ 
(banal, or false and artificial gnomics), which reveal no eternal fact of life, 
nature, human character, or society, but are only commonplaces or platitudes. 


Merers (al-auzdn) 


The revolt against conventional Arabic meters reflected a problem long dis- 
puted in the course of the development of modern Arabic poetry. Whereas most 
of the other problems mentioned above have been resolved by now, the problem 
of rigid rules of Arabic meters which started at the beginning of this century is 
still going on. Convinced that meter is the most essential element in poetry, the 
neoclassical poets, together with most of the modernists, advocated using 
conventional Arabic meters. Even the neoclassical poets, however, allowed 
themselves to experiment with meters within the scope of conventional Arabic 
prosody. On the other hand, the romantic Arab poets, especially Christians, 
among them those who emigrated to the United States of America and who 
were influenced by Walt Whitman, argued that poetry could be composed 
without meter. From the beginning of this century they engaged in practicing 
poetry in prose (shi‘r manthir)™ based upon parallelism and repetition. Abi 


70 [bid., pp. 71-77. 

71 See Aba ShAadi’s anthologies Min al-Sam@ (New York, 1949), p. 11, and 
al-Shafag al- Baki (Cairo, 1926-1927), pp. 1216, 1230-1231, 1269-1271. 

72 See al-Diwdn: Kitab fi ’l-naqd wa ’l-adab, IT, 61-74. Classical Arab poets also 
discussed al-wuli‘ 6 ’l-a‘rdd dun al-jawdadhir and praised it in poetry; see for instance 
Ibn Rashiq, al-‘Umda, ed. Muhammad Muhyi ’1-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (3d ed.; Cairo, 
1963-1964), I, 286, and Hazim al-Qartajanni as quoted in Wolfhart Heinrich’s 
book Arabische Dichtung und griechische Poetik ... (Beirut, 1969), pp. 223, 247. 

78 Al-Diwan, p. 67. 

74 See my article “Poetry in Prose (al-Shi‘r al-Manthir) in Modern Arabic 
Literature,” Middle Hastern Studies, IV, 4 (1968), 330-360. 
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Shadi and other members of the Apollo school (1932-1934) advocated mixing 
Arabic meters of similar feet in dramatic, epic, narrative, and “‘philosophical”’ 
long poems, and translations. These experiments encouraged younger poets to 
use the foot (taf‘tl, pl. tafa‘tl, or taf‘tla, pl. taf‘tlat) and not the verse (bait) 
in an attempt to copy the Western form of verses trreguliers’® which is known 
today as al-shi‘r al-hurr or shi‘r al-taf‘ila or al-shi‘r al-jadid. Later on the Shi‘r 
magazine group of Beirut started experimenting with the poéme en prose while 
Muhammad al-Nuwaihi advocated a new metric form based upon stress, 
assuming that the new form of al-shi‘r al-jadid had been preparing the way for 
so new a metrical method.”* Yet the argument whether or not it is possible to 
write poetry without using some sort of meter is still raging among Arab poets 
and critics. 


Neoclassical poets and those who defended modern poetry failed to produce a 
romantic and humanistic poetry that reflects the emotions and personality of 
the poet or the spirit of his nation or of his age, or to put into practice their 
new theories on poetry. The only exception was Mikhael Naimy. Yet even his 
poetry and that of his colleagues in the United States were not considered even 
by the progressive critic and scholar Taha Husain as good examples of modern 
Arabic poetry. 


The reasons for this failure seem to be rooted in Arab intellectual conventions: 


1. The importance of classical language and its style, and the stage of develop- 
ment into which literary Arabic language was evolving, were the main reasons 
for failure of both trends of Arabic poetry at this stage. 

The advice of Ibn Khaldin in his Mugaddima’’ that an Arab poet has to learn 
ancient Arabic poetry by heart in order to be able to compose genuine Arabic 
poetry is followed by many poets to this very day. As al-‘Aqqad confessed,7® 
every poet of his generation in the second and third decades of this century 
memorized and studied certain classical Arab poets whose poetry he admired. 
Besides the linguistic education they received, their conviction was that classical 
diction is the most sublime medium of composing poetry. The holiness of the 
language of the Koran and the traditional habit of memorizing it in order to 
acquire eloquence were important factors influencing both neoclassical poets 
and moderns. Thus neither trend was able to develop a new poetic style that was 
both grammatical and simple, nor did their styles reflect the pattern of their 
living, spoken language, to mold it in complete harmony with their poetic 
experience. The stage of development of Arabic poetic language in Egypt in the 


75 See my article ‘“Nazik al-Mala@ika and al-shi‘r al-hurr in Modern Arabic 
Literature,’ n. 36 above. 

76 Al-Nuwaihi, Qadiyyat al-shi‘r al-jadid, pp. 141-160. 

77 See Muqaddimat Ibn Khaldin (Beirut, 1900), p. 572. 

78 Al-‘Aqqad, Shu‘ard@ Misr, p. 191. 
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first three decades of this century, when classical Arabic diction had a strong 
hold on the poet, did not allow him to develop such style. At the same time, the 
Christian Arab poets in the United States were able to develop a style psycholo- 
gically adapted to the poetic experience derived from the Christian liturgical and 
colloquial expression with the added classical diction giving them new conno- 
tations. On the other hand, the influence of Western poetry upon the Egyptian 
poets was superficial and theoretical. The neoclassical poets derived their diction 
and metaphors directly from classical poetry, while the modernists tried to 
avoid such conventional style. The modernists among the Egyptians failed to 
develop a new poetic language, using instead a denotative, prosaic style derived 
from classical Arabic, which stated simply the result of their poetic experience. 

Although the modernists understood theoretically the relationship between 
form and matter, they misunderstood the traits of the monometered and 
monorhymed gasida. The loose form of the gasida devoid of organic unity 
results from independent verses of equal length which are in themselves com- 
plete unities of sense and rhythm. Thus the uniform monorhyme in such an 
independent metrical, grammatical unit has to be the climax of each verse. 
The loose form of the gasida is based on meditation on themes and association 
of chains of ideas and emotions. To avoid boredom and monotony, the poem has 
to be sustained continuously by emotional tension or expressive meaning and 
striking similes and maxims, interpreting sophisticated observations on life. 
Moreover, the various uses of rhetorical devices and metaphors to stress the 
music of the poetry help to hide the trite statement of the result of the poetic 
experience and the shallow abstractions of the logical thought. Failing to observe 
these basic demands of the conventional flat form of the gastda, while depending 
mainly on sense and denotative diction, the modernist’s poetry sounded dull, 
prosaic, and obscure. By preserving the traits of the gasida mentioned above, 
the neoclassical poets managed to write more agreeable poetry to which the 
general taste of the readers was accustomed. But in order to surpass the former 
poets in expressing deeper emotions and striking sense in gnomics and maxims, 
the neoclassical poets fell into an absurdity of sense, exaggeration, and banality 
of repetition. The modernist poets, unable to use connotative poetic style or evo- 
cative poetic images, or suggestive symbols, or rhyme as a climax of the sense 
in their independent end-stopped verse, thought that the reason for their failure 
was the conventional form of the monorhyme qasida. Convinced that this form 
had been exhausted and was unable to convey the new sensibility and themes 
of the modern Arab poet, they turned to Western poetry to supply them with 
suitable forms. So they experimented with Western forms, such as the stanza, 
the couplet, the sonnet, blank verse, and free verse.” In these experiments 
they used mainly the end-stopped line and failed to observe the importance of 
enjambment or the overflow of sense where the poetic idea or the poetic image 


79 See n. 16 above and my article “‘Free Verse (al-shi‘r al-hurr) in Modern 
Arabic Literature: Abii Shadi and His School, 1926-46,”” BSOAS, XXXII, 1 (1968), 
28-51. 
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and not the rational end-stopped line is the unit. Failing to employ the music 
of thought and the internal music of images and theme besides the external 
music of meter and style makes their poetry dull and prosaic. Moreover, many 
modernist Arab poets adhered to simple statements of philosophical and 
intellectual themes failing to express them in a new poetic style and narrative or 
dramatic or symbolic way. 


2. Literature is an intellectual and sophisticated art or craft confined to the 
elite. 

The neoclassical poets derived their diction, themes, thematic purport, 
metaphors, and subject matter from classical Arabic poetry. This poetry was an 
intellectual expression based upon sophisticated conventions among elite 
scholars, with its own aesthetic values, developed through the centuries. The 
modernists, on a different intellectual level, tried to introduce the European 
romantic trend into Arabic, rejecting the classical themes and metaphors, and 
looked for new intellectual and ‘‘philosophical’’ ideas in European and Eastern 
literature, or as ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri put it: “My imitation of English 
poetry was in generating new subject matter but not its styles.’’®° 

One can distinguish five methods of deriving new intellectual stimulus from 
poetic production of others, more specially European authors: 

a. Taking an idea or an image from a European poet and using it in an original 
poem either mentioning the source from which it is taken or not. 

6. Composing a poem after reading an essay in poetic prose, as Shafig Jabri*! 
confessed doing by reading some of al-Manfaliti’s essays; or translating 
Romantic English or French poetry in a free translation without mentioning the 
original poet, as al-Mazini did.*? 

c. Generating new subject matter from European literature without being 
confined to the theme of the European author, but only using it as a stimulus, 
as Jabri did with an essay written by the French orator J. B. Massillon (1663- 
1742).88 

d. Translating European poetry and mentioning the name of the poet, and 
sometimes even quoting the whole poem in its original language as Abi Shadi 
did in his anthology al-Shajfagq al-bakt. 

e. Imitating some ideas and images from a translated European poem into 
Arabic, as ‘Aziz Abaza did in “Hamsa ha’ira”’ in his anthology Annat ha@ ira, 
influenced by Niqilé Fayyad’s translation of Lamartine’s poem ‘‘Le Lac” 
(al- Buhayra ).°4 


80 See his article in al-Mugqtataf, XCIV, 5 (1939), 545-552. 

81 See And wa 'l-shi‘r, pp. 8-11, 11-14. 

88 Diwan al-Mdzini (Cairo, 1917), p. m. 

88 See And wa ’l-shi‘r, pp. 12-14. 

84 Cf. Niqiala Fayyad, Rafif al-ughuwan (Beirut, 1950), pp. 9-11, with Ab4&za’s 
poem Hamsa hd@ira in Annat ha@’ira. These two verses are repeated in his drama 
Qais wa-Lubna (Jerusalem, n.d.), p. 47, ll. 11-14. 
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The Egyptian poets, especially the members of the Diwan school, were more 
ambitious and daring. On the theoretical level, they claim to have tried to 
establish a new universal and genuinely Egyptian literature capable of expres- 
sing the authentic Egyptian national spirit, its personality and identity. They 
defined their trend as “humanistic, Egyptian, and Arabic.” It was to be a 
literature in which every Egyptian could find himself, his hopes, and problems, 
or a literature that could embody the eternal Egyptian of all generations. On 
the practical level, they failed to do so. They felt the wide difference between 
their Western intellectual standard and that of their society, and were well 
aware of the low level of that society and its conventional attitude toward 
literature. The poets of the Diwan school were obliged to reject their society to 
avoid sinking to its level. They looked at it from above, and were not able to 
identify themselves with it and with its actual problems. Most of the modernists 
as well as the neoclassical poets were unable to recognize the demands of their 
nation or to express thoughts and emotions in common with their compatriots 
because they felt themselves above their nation and judged their education to 
be better even than that of the great poets of the traditional school. The 
modernist poets lived in an ivory tower and expressed theoretical ideas borrowed 
from Western literature, but they were unable to express any real experience 
of life. In their search for new ideas and themes borrowed from Western poetry, 
they complicated their ideas and twisted their meaning in such a way that they 
were compelled to explain in footnotes not only the meanings of rare words but 
also what they really intended to say. This hunting after new ideas, the rational 
and analytic way of expression, without observing the external music of the 
Arabic poetry, or developing a new poetic, lyrical style appropriate to their 
romantic themes, doomed their poetry to failure. Al-Mazini®® confessed that 
his poetry and literature were a failure because they were theoretically and 
intellectual derivedly from Eastern and Western books, not from life. 

One can ascribe the reason for this failure to the stage through which the 
Arab poets were passing at that time. Many Arab poets were still under the 
influence of the classical way of describing the outer life, stating thoughts and 
emotions in a logical and analytical way. They were unable to arrive suddenly 
at the degree of introversion, self-understanding, and insight into their own 
self and emotions, or to understand their nation’s problems or the spirit of their 
age so as to be able to develop suitable forms to express themselves spontaneously 
and in an independent way. 


3. A man of letters must be a poet if he wants to achieve special recognition 
of his talents in society among the ruling class and the intellectuals. 

Al-Shidyaq (1805-1887) in his book al-Sdq ‘ala ’l-saq** tries to explain the 
reason why there are so many Arab poets and, as he believes, few European 


85 See “‘al-Sihafa wa ’l-adab”’ (see n. 53, aboue) and al-Mazini’s introduction to 
Diwan al-‘Aqqdd (Cairo, 1928), p. 4. 
86 See al-Sdq ‘ald ’l-saq (Beirut, 1966), p. 567. 
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poets by saying: Inna al-laha taftah al-luhiy ([Generous] gifts open the [poet’s] 
mouth) (i.e., You must go where your bread is buttered). He has in mind 
the situation that prevailed in the Middle Ages when the poet not only appeared 
before the ruler on festive occasions to recite a poem in celebration of a certain 
event, but also kept him company during his leisure hours and was expected to 
improvise on any subject that might strike the ruler’s fancy. He supposes that 
a similar practice would have been disgraceful to a Western ruler. 

During the renaissance movement of Arabic literature which started in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, both neoclassical and modern poets, 
under the influence of Western literature, tried to introduce into Arabic litera- 
ture new genres which were unknown or not well established in classical Arabic 
literature. Most of the famous men of letters at that time did not specialize 
in one literary genre or devote themselves to literature, preferring rather to be 
government officials or to practice law or medicine. They indulged in filling 
the gaps in Arabic literature in imitation of Western literary genres by trying 
their hand at novels, dramas, essays, narrative and romantic poetry, criticism, 
journalism, political and scientific writing, as well as literary translations from 
foreign literatures. Yet, among all these genres, from the traditional point of 
view, poetry was considered the most exalted. 

In order for a man of letters to prove his talent in this old and most venerated 
genre, he must produce poetry. Poetry enabled him to show his mastery of the 
Arabic language and its rhetoric, to be close to the ruling class and the public. 
It dealt with common public interests and was the best means for celebrating 
in public happy and sad occasions in social, religious, and political life. Its 
comparatively short length and music made it more easily enjoyed by the 
audience and read by the readers of the daily press and magazines. Therefore, 
men of letters in the Arab world composed poetry whether they were talented 
poets or not. The famous neoclassical poets were talented, but their literary 
education was limited mainly to their classical Arabic literary heritage.*’ Their 
endeavors to modernize their poetry resulted primarily from the pressure of the 
criticism of the modernists. Yet neoclassical poetry was more accepted and 
agreeable to the taste of the conservative scholars and ordinary readers. Their 
poetry was more successful than their experiments in other genres. They are 
known today as poets and their other literary activities are to some extent 
ignored. On the other hand, the modernist poets in Egypt demonstrated less 
talent in poetry than in journalism, criticism, and fiction. The modernists’ 
Western education remained theoretical and did not have so strong a hold upon 
them as did classical Arabic literature. Their wide readings in Western literature 
and the new themes and thoughts that they discovered therein made them put 
the emphasis upon meaning rather than on form and music. The use of strophic, 
blank and free verse among the modernists was experimental and they were 


87 Taha Husain claimed that the neoclassical poets do not read but they depend 
upon their imagination and that they “prefer ignorance over knowledge and laziness 
over work’”’ (see his book Hafiz wa-Shauqi [Cairo, 1933], pp. 134-152). 
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not able to develop suitable diction and techniques. This failure convinced both 
al-‘Aqqad and Luwis ‘Awad that the classical Arabic language had remained 
alien to the Egyptian poets throughout the whole Islamic history of Egypt. 

The more talented younger generation of poets who acquired a deeper 
Kuropean literary education, with genuine sensibility for language and the 
Arab social, spiritual, intellectual, and psychological conditions, was able to 
avoid the faults of former generations. They rejected the conventional themes 
and form of the gasida which forces the poetic experience into a predetermined 
mold, and used instead strophic forms and free structure based on the repetition 
of the metrical Arabic foot and loose rhyme scheme to allow the poetic experience 
to shape its own form. In this way they not only kept the clear rhythm of the 
Arabic meter—although in irregular line lengths—and the music of rhyme, but 
also employed the rhythm of thought based upon parallelism and repetition to 
produce melody and unity and to compensate for the loss of regularity in line 
length and rhyme pattern. Moreover, the use of the overflow of lines, suggestive 
simple diction, and style influenced by the simple style of journal, radio broad- 
casting, and daily speech, the use of suggestive poetic images instead of ideas, 
the employment of personification, “objective correlative,’ symbols, mythology, 
and images derived from everyday life, the use of soliloquy, dramatic and 
narrative elements and quotations to interpret their ideas or to convey their 
feelings and the environment of their poetic experience or their state of mind, 
all gave the new poetry its particular traits. Arabic poetry became now not a 
sophisticated intellectual medium of expression but a realistic, spiritual, or 
psychological adventure, revealing the nationalistic, humanistic, universal, 
or irrational attitudes of modern Arab poets. 
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FIVE WRITERS OF SHI‘R MANTHUR! IN MODERN 
ARABIC LITERATURE 


The success of Gibran’s poetry in prose shi‘r manthir and his poetic 
prose nathr shi‘ri and the vast activities of Amin al-Rihani in spreading his 
shi‘r manthur through his books, lectures, visits and travels in the Arab 
World, his speeches in which he recited much of his poetry in prose, his 
discussion of the genre, and his friendly relations with Arab poets, writers 
and journalists, the collections of shi‘r manthir published in Egypt and 
Lebanon - all this gave a great boost to the new genre in Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq and later on in Egypt also. 

The direct influence of these activities was twofold: firstly, it revived 
the Islamic rhetorical virtuosity with its conventional highly polished 
style, and use of similes and parallelism, among Muslim scholars of 
conventional education; and secondly, it created a new style, simple, 
direct and personal among young writers of secular education in modern 
schools who studied Western literature at the expense of classical Arabic 
rhetoric and who did not master the Arabic metres. 

Under the influence of French literature and Arabic translations of 
Western literatures the first group, distinguished by Mustafa Lutfi al- 
Manfaliti and Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi‘i had some success in making Islamic 
prose a medium for spontaneous expression of inner emotions and poetic 
ideas for their Romantic subject matter. These Muslim writers termed 
their writings nathr shi‘ri or fanni and refused the term shi‘r manthiir. 

The second group used its simple style to express their emotions or 
their ‘philosophical’ thoughts, their escape from or love of nature, their 
abstract sorrows, in an imaginative and contemplative manner blended 
with a melancholic touch, and choosing self-centred subjects. 

They also set the lines of their writing in a different way. Their sentences 
were short, compact and arranged in separate and independent lines. 
They used reiteration and parallelism, with exclamations, interjections, 
and rhetorical questions to express their emotions or ambiguous senti- 
ments. Moreover, they arranged their writing in stanzaic form. Their 
pieces of shi‘r manthir were generally short, and dealt with one subject. 
Even when these pieces run to tens of pages in length, as is sometimes 
the case, the unity of subject and emotions is still observed. The style 
is invocational, suggestive, connotative with a subjective attitude, showing 
the influence of Gibran (1883-1931), al-Rihani (1876-1940), yet sometimes 
the direct influence of the Bible and even of the Qur’an is obvious. 

The catalogues of printed Arabic books published from the 1920's 
onwards such as Mu‘jam al-tasanif al-haditha,2 by Yusuf Ilyan Sarkis, 
show an increasing number of books described as written in shi‘r manthir 
or nathr shi‘ri, by young and unknown writers, some of whom were still 
in their teens. 

Of those writers, the following are the best representatives of the various 
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trends in this new genre: Dr Dahish in Daj‘at al-mawt (Jerusalem, 1936) 
and Mudhakkirdat dinar (Beirut, 1946); ‘Abd Alla al-Qubrusi in Masra‘ 
al-summuna (Beirut, 1944), Mustafa Haykal in al/-Hubb al-ahmar (Beirut, 
1949) and Salim al-Katib in Mawakib al-hirmGn (Beirut, 1949), and last, 
but not least, Muhammad Lutfi Jum‘a (1887-1953) who has long been 
neglected among the pioneers of this genre. 3 

Jum‘a* rose to fame with the publication of his book Laydli al-rih 
al-h@’ir (Cairo, 1912) written under the influence of Hadith ‘Isa Ibn 
Hisham (Cairo, 1907) by Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (d. 1930), and Layali 
Satih (Cairo, 1907?) by Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932). Anwar al-Jundi 
considers him the first Egyptian novelist for his novel Fi wadi al-humiim 
published in 1905, that is to say, nine years before the publication of 
Zaynab of Muhammad Husayn Haykal in 1914.5 A liberal Muslim scholar 
and a graduate of al-Azhar where he was a fellow student of Taha Husayn, 
he studied Law at the University of Lyons in France and practiced it in 
Egypt. But he was attracted to literature and unlike Taha Husayn remained 
faithful to Islamic culture. When the latter published his book Fi ‘/-shi‘r 
al-Jahili (Cairo, 1926), Jum‘a wrote a 316-page long rejoinder entitled 
al-Shihab al-radsid (Cairo, 1926). In addition he composed a number of 
books on the life of Muhammad, Islamic history, philosophy, politics and 
translations from French. 

His romantic tendencies and the influence of French literature are well 
shown in his narrative Layali ’I-riith al-h@ ir (the nights of the bewildered 


soul). It seems to us that the bewildered soul which relates its meetings 


with the author for fifteen nights, is the soul of his friend Mustafa Kamil 
(1874-1908) the leader of the National Egyptian Party (al-Hizb al-watani 
al-Misri) who was the writer’s friend and colleague. Both had studied 
law in France. © 

The influence of French romanticism was felt in this narrative not 
only in his style which was unrhymed, direct, simple, spontaneous and 
personal unlike the other two narratives of al-Muwaylihi and Hafiz, but 
also in the subject matter, his handling of the protagonists and his dis- 
cussion and meditation on life and death, society and people, art and 
glory, sacrifice and revolution. The parts in which Jum‘a wrote in poetry 
in prose are found in the thirteenth and fourteenth nights comprising 
seventy-eight pages (pp. 105-83). This part is called ‘The poetry of souls’ 
(Shi‘r al-arwah) and consists of poems which were chanted by four 
poet-souls in Heaven. The bewildered soul heard them singing to the 
accompaniment of their harps and asked them to recite some of their 
poetry.” One of the souls approach him saying: ‘O you bewildered soul, 
you have only just met the dwellers of Heaven. On earth you have heard 
much poetry, most of which is futile, because the poets of the Earth who 
are affected by the base material, are chained with the chains imposed by 
the conservative poets out of incompetence. You have got used to this 
kind of speech on a limited number of subjects. If you would hear the 
spontaneous poetry with which we entertain ourselves you wouldn’t enjoy 
it because it is new, but if you would practice it you would understand 
it and like it. On Earth there are some eminent poets who had the courage 
and composed poetry as they were inspired. They were able to to give 
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the people the thoughts of gods in their virginity, unspoiled by poetical 
exigencies in the way of rhyme and meter!’ The bewildered soul said 
that it remembers the poetry of Verlaine and Whitman, and that such 
poetry ‘was as sweet as honey and as true as truth’.8 

From the above conversation we can understand that the writer is 
describing a poetry free of the conventional meter and rhyme as it was 
written by the French poet Paul Verlaine (1844-1896) and the American 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892), taking this as his ideal. Jum‘a set these 
poems in prose in short lines dividing them into stroppes or stanzas of 
four lines each, describing nature and its various aspects in different 
seasons combined with a soliloquy directed to the poet’s soul. Many 
quatrains express an escape to nature from materialistic life:9 


Let the greedy man collect money or build, 
Let states revive and others die, 

Let the sages say what they don’t know 
And come with us to the woods and fields. 


It seems that the reason why Jum‘a was not recognized among the 
first writers of poetry in prose is that he did not publish his poetry separately, 
but as part of one of his narratives, and that his discussion of the genre 
was indirect, through the souls, i.e. through his protagonists. 

Dr Dahish whose real name was Salim Misa Ilyas al-Azakhi (born in 
1909),19 wrote his poetry in prose to express his spiritual thoughts. He 
was a Spiritualist who practiced evocation of spirits and hypnotism and 
was accused of being a magician, charlatan and swindler and was banished 
from Lebanon. His spiritual activities aroused great controversies between 
his supporters and adversaries. His poetry in prose was influenced in 
vocabulary and ideas by Gibran, but he was unable to achieve the latter’s 
standard in poetic images, tension of emotions, similes, and lyrical style. 

‘Abd Alla al-Qubrusi in his Masra‘ al-summuna ‘The death of the quail’ 
wrote a long ‘philosophical’ prose poem in 76 pages in which the poet 
described how he arrived at his pantheistic thoughts in a direct and logical 
style with no ornamentation, writing each sentence in a separate line. In 
this poem he expressed to God the suffering of his life, because of his 
sensitivity as a poet. He goes to the field to hunt quails thinking about 
the simple and healthy life of the peasants, ‘the origin of blessings, human- 
ity and kindness’. Yet the poet with a rifle in his hand, led by the thirst 
to hunt and kill looked for the harmless quails. He began to think about 
peace and rejected killing, but his thoughts roved to the teaching of The 
Prince by Machiavelli; and Nietzsche’s Thus spake Zarathustra, and each 
time he renewed his hunt, But when he caught a bleeding quail he remem- 
bered Gibran’s teachings in The Prophet about pity and love and spared 
its life and wanted to heal its wounds. But its escape from his pocket 
raised his anger. He caught it and slaughtered it. The sight of the blood 
made him regret his deeds. He was not able to behave according to his 
sublime thoughts and to kill evil in his heart, to be an integral part of 
Nature, to aspire spiritually to the ranks of gods. He repented and the 
good in him was able to conquer the beast. So God called the poet saying: 
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“You have become once more a poet, and have reached the pasture of 
Prophecy’. 11 

In his preface, which he wrote as a prose poem, with each sentence in 
a separate line, he described his poem ~ as the result of his struggle with 
the quail12: “Your poem was / Between poetry and philosophy / Between 
prose and music / A piece of your feelings / Generated in it a thousand 
sentiments and thousand thoughts. . .” In this way the writer continued 
his poem showing the logical, rational and humanistic attitude of his 
poetry. 

There are two common elements in the prose poetry of Socialist Egyp- 
tian writer Mustafa Haykal and that of Qubrusi, the rational and logical 
tendency, and the fact that the whole prose poem is a complete unit and 
not separate pieces, as it is the case with the other collections. Haykal is 
among the few Arab writers who used poetry in prose for realistic themes. 
It seems that he was influenced mainly by al-Rihani, although his stanzaic 
forms are more clear and determined. In his apologetic introduction he 
defined his poetry in prose by asking: ‘Are these poems??’ To this question 
he answered, ‘No, but they are prose feelings which are nearer in structure 
to versified and rhymed feelings than to prose . . . Because of the emotion 
of poetry and because of the poetic structure which they possess I called 
them poems, exceeding the bounds of poetry, although they are not’. 
Then the writer emphasized that his emotions, which he expressed through 
the medium of prose, are not imagined or invented emotions as ‘the 
dreamy romantics’ used to write. His feelings and emotions are the 
result of reality and what happened to him in actual life, so he drew his 
description of his love and emotions and the appearance of his mistress 
from reality and not from the conventional diction of love poetry, because 
the realistic trend in literature is against this tendency and against the 
tendency of masochism, which prevailed in classical Arabic poetry 
according to his belief. 13 

This long prose poem is written in fifteen sections (100 pages) of separate 
titles in stanzaic form. Each stanza generally has five lines, but some other 
sections are of four, seven or eight lines each. Approximately each stanza 
has a fixed refrain — which changes slightly from time to time, containing 
the title of the section. There is a clear rhythm in each stanza which slips 
from time to time into the mutadarik foot (— w~w —) and its variation 
zihaf, while some times there is a tendency to use rhyme at the end of 
each line in some stages. The writer speaks in two voices — his own and 
that of his mistress — telling us how he fell in love, how they enjoyed 
their love and how she left him without any reason. 

The fifth writer of this group, who published their prose poems up to 
1950, is Salim al-Katib (b. 1931), a poet of Jewish origin who emigrated 
to Israel in 1950. He can be considered as a continuation of the Iraqi 
Jewish writers who worked in shi‘r manthir under the influence of the 
Mahjar school in the U.S.A. started by Anwar Sha’il (b. 1904) and 
Murad Mikha’il (b. 1906) and continued by writers such as Yisuf Saltiin 
and Sami Ibrahim. He was nineteen years old when he published his 
Mawakib al-hirman (Processions of frustration) (Beirut, 1949), in which 
he expresses in a simple and clear way his frustration in love in a society 
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which strictly separates boys and girls. In his short poems, written in 
separated short lines, there are tense emotions and warm feelings of 
longing for love and for its first experience with a real fear of impure love. 
The influence of the Gibranian style and vocabulary is clear in his prose 
poems, although the influence of French romantic poetry is still obvious. 
In his humanistic poems he looks for a real friendship and the real joy 
of youth and life, in his prose poems on dancing and music. However, 
in few of his poems, such as Qadhira ‘Defilement’!4 is seen a new step 
towards the symbolic prose poetry which began to appear in Bishr Faris’ !5 
poetry and Thurayya Malhas’!6 under the sponsorship of Albir Adib and 
his literary magazine Al-Adib (begun in 1943). 

From the above discussion, it is clear that shi‘r manthur was an artistic 
necessity for a new spiritual and emotional sensibility among young 
writers who were unable to master Arabic metrics and the diction of 
conventional Arabic poetry, or felt that the form of the Arabic gasida 
was not suitable for their new themes and diction. Moreover, this form 
became a new medium for the romantic, realistic and later on symbolic 
trends in Arabic literature under the influence of European literature’. 


1. On shi‘r manthur see my article ‘Poetry in prose (al-shi‘r al-manthir) in modern 
Arabic literature’, Middle Eastern Studies, 1968, IV, 4. | 

2. This catalogue was published in two volumes, the first mentioned books published 
between 1920-25 and the second books published between 1926-28. 

3. See for instance Anis al-Maqdisi’s books al-Funiin al-adabiyya wa-anwa‘uha (a 
study of modern Arabic prose and its leading masters), Beirut, 1963 and al-Ittijahat 
al-adabiyya fi °l-‘dlam al-‘ Arabi, 2nd ed. Beirut, 1960. 

4. On Jum‘a see Daghir, Masddir al-dirdsa al-adabiyya, pp. 273-75. 

5. See Anwar al-Jundi, al-Muhdfaza wa’ ’l-tajdid fi ’l-nathr al- Arabi al-mu‘dsir 
(Cairo, 1961), p. 395. 

6. About this friendship see Anwar al-Jundi, al-Muhdfaza wa ’l-tajdid, p. 391. The 
name of the bewildered soul is Mustafa and its character recalls that of Mustafa Kamil, 
see Layali ’l-rith al-ha’ir, pp. S—6. 

7. See Layali ’l-riih al-ha’ir, p. 106. 

8. Ldyali *l-rih al-ha@’ir, pp. 106-107. 

9. Ibid., p. 108. 

10. On Dahish see Yisuf Malak, Khalifat Iblis aw al-dajjal al-akbar Dahish (Beirut, 
1945) in which he attacked Dahish, and Mari Haddad, And attahim (Beirut, 1945) in 
defence of Dahish. 

11. Masra‘ al-summuna, Beirut, 1944, p. 77. 

12. Ibid., p. 7. 

13. Al-Hubb al-ahmar, Cairo, 1950, pp. 51-2. 

14. Mawakib al-hirman (Beirut, 1949), pp. 51-2. 

15. On Bishr Faris see Luwis ‘Awad, Dirdsdt fi ’l-naqd wa °l-adab (Beirut, 1963), 
pp. 202-10; al-Adib, 1961, XX, 1, pp. 38-9, and al-Majalla (Cairo), 1963, V, 76, pp. 20-6. 

16. In fact Thurayy4 Malhas is one of the most successful writers in recent times in 
writing shi‘r manthir. She deserves a wide study of her ideas and techniques. On her 
literary activities see Esperance Cohen’s articles in al- Yawm (Tel-Aviv, Jaffa), January 
15, 1965, and in al-Mirsdd (Tel-Aviv, Jaffa), October 18, 1963; See also al-Adib, 1961, 
XL, 7, pp. 39-40. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE* 


Modern Arabic literature is the outcome of several processes, all of 
which are, in turn, the result of the close ties which were forged between 
Arabic culture and that of the West through the European military 
powers. The most salient of these processes were four in number. 


(I) The revival of classical Arabic literature after a period of stagnation 
and decline in reacting to the Western cultural invasion of the coun- 
tries of the Near East. 


Arabic—both the Arabic language and Arabic literature—was a 
source of pride to the Arabs. The Arabic language, in which the Koran 
had been revealed, had taken little time to prevail over others possessing 
literary value which had flourished in the territory of the two great em- 
pires of Persia and Byzantium, and to assimilate their culture. This fact 
had planted in the Arab mind a belief in their language’s uniqueness. 
The richness of Arabic’s vocabulary, its precise shades of meaning, and 
the logical pattern which is so outstanding a feature of its syntax, all rein- 
forced this feeling. ‘They believed that if the language had not possessed 
these qualities then it would not have been chosen by God as the vehicle 
for the revelation of the Koran. They felt that it was because of the short 
passage of time from this revelation that the Arabs had won their military 
triumphs, and that Islam had conquered a considerable part of the 
civilized world of that time. Arabic supplied the Arabs with their national 
myth, and obscured their cultural backwardness in relation to the peoples 
they conquered. 

As a consequence Arabic acquired an aura of sanctity, stability and 
eternity. The style of the Koran was regarded as the last word in rhetoric, 
and beyond the power of human beings to equal (Jaz), and Jahiliyya 
poetry (that is of the period prior to Islam) became the model for verse 
production. ‘These two sources, the Koran and Jahiliyya poetry, were the 
foundations—at least in theory—on which a flourishing and far-reaching 
literature was based. The revival of classical Arabic literature in the 19th 
century therefore kindled Arab hopes of the revival of their past glories, 
and re-awakened their national and religious pride, which had been 
bruised by the military and cultural domination of the West. 


* First published in Oriente Moderno, Anno. LV, Nr. 102, 1975, pp. 8-28. 
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(II) The encounter of educated Arabs with Western culture at the start 
of the preceding century. 


‘The encounter began indirectly, in the desire of rulers to obtain Euro- 
pean knowledge and languages for their military, administrative and 
commercial needs. The initial Arab approach to Western literature was 
amateurish, fastidious, profitable but at the same time guarded, for they 
detected in it a freedom of social and religious thought: Western 
literature dealt with subjects which were entirely out of bounds to the 
Arab society of the day, such as those of love and religion. In the course 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries, Arabs came into contact with Greek 
and Latin literature, with Hebrew (through the translation of the Bible 
into literary Arabic, especially that of the Protestants in 1865), and the 
literatures of Persia, Turkey, France, England, Russia, America, Ger- 
many and Italy. These contacts were made possible by a substantial, 
unorganized and undirected translation-movement, a movement which 
was unmistakably amateur. Arab writers, however, did not really under- 
stand Western literature because of differences between East and West 
in religion, society, mentality and culture. They could not therefore 
digest European literature, and their attempts at its imitation in the 19th 
century were very superficial. 

At the beginning of the 20th century Arabic authors began to study the 
various theories of literary criticism, and the techniques of the different 
forms in European literature, but they did not succeed in applying these 
new theories to their writing. Only from about the end of the 1930’s can 
significant achievements by young authors be recognized in fields where 
the earlier generation had failed. Until the 1940’s Arabic literature is 
characterized by the absence, on the writers’ part, of specialization in 
any specific literary genre; they usually worked in many fields— 
translation, journalism, verse, the short story, drama, the novel, or 
political literature. The period also saw an obvious lack of dedication of 
poets and writers to their craft. 


(III) The increased influence of colloquial Arabic and popular Arabic 
literature, written according to the grammatical rules of classical 
Arabic, on Arabic literature. 


Popular, or folk literature was despised both in classical times and 
during the 19th century cultural and literary revival: it was regarded as 
contemptible, unworthy of the attention of educated people. The venera- 
tion of the Arabic language, the language of Islamic religious writing, the 
belief in its purity and immutability, and the prohibition placed by gram- 
marians and the religious establishment on any alteration in its rules of 
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grammar, syntax or style, had led to a situation in which classical Arabic 
had all but petrified at a very early stage, before there had. been any 
development parallel to the change in the lives of its speakers from 
nomadism to life in civilized settlements. 

Arabic had thus fossilized, preserved in dictionaries, religious books 
and literature, while the spoken language continued to develop and split 
off into various dialects, and to move away from its classical roots. The 
interest of Orientalists in folk literature and the spoken dialects, and the 
wide popularity in Europe of translations of ‘The Arabian Nights’, 
awakened Arabs to a recognition of the value of their popular literature, 
both that written and handed down orally. Arab writers who felt the im- 
pact of European literature dared to use colloquial expressions, and even 
to use a local dialect in the dialogue of a short story, novel or play: these 
authors sensed the need to write in a style which was alive and which 
could be understood by a larger reading-public. 

This step—which was bitterly opposed by purists and Islamic leaders 
who claimed that it undermined the foundations of Islam, of Arab 
culture and Arab unity—greatly broadened the entry into literary Arabic 
of new expressions and grammatical structures, and of the borrowing 
from folk literature of subjects and motifs, especially from the stories of 
“The Arabian Nights’. Contempt of the part of writers and educated peo- 
ple for Arabic folk literature gradually disappeared, so that today we 
even find Arab authors and critics who no longer distinguish between 
prose or verse in the formal language (Fusha) and that written in the 
spoken dialects. 


(IV) Arab attitudes towards the poet and literature. 


Even before the rise of Islam the role of the poet-prophet had ceased, 
that of a poet serving as the conscience of his people and addressing 
himself to them. In his place had come the convivial poet as a drinking 
companion to his lords (al-Sha ‘tr al-nadim), selling his rhymes of praise for 
every ruler and commander for money. The attitude of the Koran and 
the words of Muhammad in defaming poets! had brought an end to the 
role of the poet-prophet. After the capture, in 1258, of Baghdad by 
Hulagu, and the conquest of the Islamic world by the Persians, Mongols 
and Turks, the contacts of non-Arab peoples with Arabic began to be 
severed, and their literary production in Arabic ceased. The resulting 
cultural and economic decline brought the eclipse of literary Arabic from 
its exalted position, and a decline in the importance of the Arabic poet 
and literary production in general. Moreover the feeling that the ancient 


1 See, for example, the Koran XXVI, 224-226. 
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writers had already said all that could be said, and had already done 
everything possible in thought and literature, led to literary creations 
which lacked originality: writers and poets mainly occupied themselves 
in the external, formal aspect of the words they employed, not in their 
content. The use of rhyming prose (saj‘) and rhetorical forms such as 
parallelisms, paronomasia (tajnis or jinas), antitheses (tibaq) and puns 
made literature into a language game, a playing with words void of 
content. 

This tendency was reinforced by the similarity in Arabic script of a 
large number of consonants which can be changed by the shifting of 
diacritical points, and by the many words which possess opposite mean- 
ings (addad). These verbal intricacies preoccupied the writer. Because of 
these factors, and the illiteracy of the mass of the people, Arabic literature 
was therefore almost entirely cut off from the life and reality in which the 
author lived: it became an aristocratic game which only the learned and 
specialists were likely to understand and appreciate. Arab authors who 
had studied the role of literature in European writing strove for the 
renewal of the connection between Arabic literature and everyday life. 
They also attempted to solve the problem of the duality of the Arabic 
language, the gulf between the formal al-Fusha, which was moribund and 
totally removed from the living tongue, which could touch the emotions, 
and easily express the writer’s thoughts and feelings. 


(V) Stages in the development of style. 


From the stylistic point of view we can distinguish four main stages in 
the development of every genre in Arabic literature from the start of the 
19th century onwards. The stages first became evident in prose, then in 
verse, and strictly speaking it is hard to separate them clearly for they ran 
into each other; in addition the stages did not develop to the same extent 
in each Arab country. We can say, however, that the pace of develop- 
ment was more rapid, and began earlier, among Christian writers and 
poets than among Muslims. The reason for this was that the formal 
literary style favoured by Christians was usually rooted in the spoken 
language and in religious and folk verse, while the style employed by 
Muslims stemmed from that of the fossilized classical language they 
revered. 

The first stage in development was the adoption of a polished, classical 
style, and the forsaking of the defective style characteristic of the period 
of decline and stagnation in Arabic writing, a period which lasted from 
the 14th century until the start of the 19th century. The neo-classical style 
revived by writers and poets in the first half of the 19th century was in- 
spired by the ornate, rhyming forms of the glorious later Abbasid period. 
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Authours sought to imitate the greatest prose writers of that time, such 
as Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (died 1007), and Abu Muhammad al- 
Qasim b. ‘Ali al-Hariri (died 1122). The style was notable for its rigid 
modes of expression, and for its consistent use of rhyming prose: the em- 
phasis was on form, not on content. Outstanding members of this school 
were: the Lebanese Christian author-poet Nasif al-Yaziji (1800-1871) in 
his collection of magamat Majma‘ al-bahrayn (Beirut, 1856), which contains 
sixty maqamas in imitation of those of al-Hariri; Ahmad Faris al- 
Shidyaq in his al-Saq ‘ala °*l-Saq fima huwa ’l Faryagq (Paris, 1850); the 
Egyptian Muslim writer Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri (1870-1933) in 
Sahar al-lu’lu’ (Cairo, 1907); and the Iraqi Muslim Abu ’]-Thana‘ 
Shihab al-Din Mahmid al-Alisi (1802-1854) in his Magamat al-Alisi 
(Karbala’, 1856). The style used in these writings was based on 
parallelisms, antitheses and a sequence of synonyms and similes, the 
whole so constructed as to display the author’s mastery of Arabic 
vocabulary and its rhetorical possibilities, and not attempting the expres- 
sion of emotional experience. 

The second stage, which began for the most part in the first two 
decades of the 20th century, introduced the breaking-down of unchang- 
ing patterns of expression and the free use of hackneyed and idiomatic 
phrases, demonstrating the writer’s ability to use grammatical structures 
in an original and independent way, and placing content before form in 
his order of priorities. 

The third stage continued in the main up to the 1940’s?. It was charac- 
terized by the attempt to write in an independent, simple and direct style, 
emphasizing the personality of the author, while preserving the rules of 
refined, esoteric Arabic syntax and style. Content predominated over 
form, and there was a pronounced tendency to create an atmosphere 
which expressed the writer’s feelings. Prominent too was the impact of 
European style, and grammatical structure taken from Western 
languages. 

The feature of the fourth stage was the use of a simple style, drawn 
from the typical expressions of spoken dialects or from words bearing 
deeper meanings. The style is spontaneous and independent, it reflects 
the writer’s personality and accentuates the writer’s emotions. The 
precursors of this school may be said to be such exceptionally gifted 
writers and poets as Khalil Gibran (1883-1931), Khalil Mutran 
(1872-1949), and Isma‘il Sabri (1854-1923). 


* Among Christian poets and writers who settled in the United States (most belonged 
to Arrabitah (al-Rabita ’1-Qalamiyya), 1920-1932), this process began as early as the first 
quarter of the 20th century. 
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(VI) Stages in the development of forms of expressions. 


Alongside the stylistic changes came parallel changes in the develop- 
ment of forms of expression. The neo-classical Arabic writer and poet of 
the 19th and start of the 20th century imitated classical modes of expres- 
sion, which were based on images, metaphors and convoluted rhetorical 
forms in which the most important elements were word play and the or- 
namentation of language. Images and metaphors were drawn from 
specific material objects of the inanimate world, or from the flora and 
fauna of the open desert: a man is portrayed as a ‘lion’, or is ‘lion like’ 
in his strength; disasters are as a camel which has run wild; the philan- 
thropist is a ‘sea’ or the ‘rain’ or ‘a rain-filled cloud’; the loved one is 
a ‘graceful gazelle’, her teeth are ‘pearls’, her figure is a ‘spear’ or a 
‘fresh branch waving in the breeze’. The emphasis, therefore, is on exter- 
nals, the similarity in shape, colour, size and other tangible characteris- 
tics. There is no connection to the psychological setting, and no 
importance attached to it. In addition, the chosen means of expression 
are the model, the proverb, the epigram, poetic stanzas and allusions to 
them and to verses from the Koran. 

The next stage was the use of classical similes and metaphors to express 
a wider range of feelings and ideas without employing rhyming prose. 

The third stage saw the writer’s freeing himself from a dependence on 
conventional similes and metaphors, and his use of direct and infor- 
mative means to achieve objective expression. Here a new direction of 
thought may be discerned, influenced by the humanistic European spirit, 
in the main of the 19th century, and utterly removed from the values of 
the Arab-Muslim world of the Middle Ages. 

The final stage was marked by the associative form of expression, 
replete with emotional moods and with ideas, the images springing from 
the writer’s own experiences, or his immediate surroundings. The author 
has formulated broad concepts, and has a profound understanding of life 
and the mood of his day. 

Throughout these developments the use of Arabic remained logical, as 
was usual in Arabic literature, in both prose and verse. Emotional or 
metaphysical-philosophical expression was alien to Arab writers, and, 
apart from a few exceptional literary figures, beyond their grasp. 


(VII) The rise of new genres. 


There are instances in literary history of the atrophy of a literary 
heritage of the most glorious lineage, miraculously restored to life 
through contact with a modernistic, young literature. The latters’s 
growth spurs the revival of classical forms it shares with the new genres, 
which the young writers seek to imitate. Reacting to the invasion of 
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foreign writing, authors try to revive forgotten classical forms so as to 
stress their illustrious past in the realm of literature and culture. They 
soon see, however, that the classical style and forms do not suit the new 
age, and therefore try to develop a new style which will serve their pur- 
poses. Thus the young literature gradually discards the tell-tale signs of 
the classical writing, and acquires its original and independent character. 

In poetry, therefore, there was a _ revival of strophic verse 
(Muwashshah), once common in Andalusian Arabic verse to facilitate the 
translation of European poetry and deal with novel subject-matter. In 
prose, authors turned again to Magamas, for example al-Yaziji and 
Ibrahim al-Ahdab (1826-1891)? in Lebanon, al-Aldsi in Iraq, and ‘Abd 
Allah Fikri (1834-1890) in Egypt. A further literary form—the literary 
epistle modelled on the Epistle of Forgiveness (Risalat al-Ghufran) of Abu 
1-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (died 1057)—was also revived in imitation of the 
European novel. Exponents of this form were Muhammad al-Muwaylihi 
(1868-1930), and Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932). We see, therefore, that the 
initial reaction to the impact of Western literature was the revival of 
classical writing, which was dominated by poetry and the conventional 
form of Qasida (the traditional Arabic ode). 


(VIII) ‘The development of poetry. 


In Arab countries, the courts of such rulers as Amir Bashir al-Shihabi 
(1767-1850) in Lebanon, Egyptian Khedives from the accession of 
Isma‘il Pasha (1830-1895) onwards, the court of King Faisal I in Iraq 
(1921-1933), and religious centres (al-Azhar and the Shi‘ite holy places 
in Iraq) preserved, and even sustained, the Qasida. They regarded the 
Qasida as the ideal form for court-verse, to commemorate joyous or sad 
events, or for use at religious and secular celebrations. ‘The Qasida there- 
fore served both ruling Arab courts and the national movements in Arab 
countries. The rise in its importance from the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury and the start of the 20th resulted in the displacement of every rival 
form of verse. The Qasida revived was that in which the verse was divided 
into two equal hemistiches, and in which the end-stop rhyme was usually 
unvarying; there was, too, a single metre throughout the entire poem. 
It opened with two rhyming hemistiches, which commence the Nasib (the 
erotic part of the poem), then went on to draw lessons culled from life 
or the difficult times, or pictured the hazards of travelling, and finally 
reached the subject for which the poem was composed: praise or exalta- 
tion, or perhaps the greeting of particular events, or lamentation. 


3 See Yusuf As‘ad Daghir’s book Masadir al-dirasa al-adabiyya, Beirut, 1956, vol. II, 
Part I, pp. 85-87. 
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Those who first revived this form of the Qastda were the Lebanese 
court-poets Niqula ’l-Turk and Nasif al-Yazij1, the Circassian Egyptian 
General Mahmud Sami al-Barudi (1840-1904) in Egypt, and ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar al-Akhras (1800-1875) and Muhammad Sa‘id al-Habbubi 
(1849-1916) in Iraq. The summit of its development was attained in the 
verses Of Ahmad Shawqi (1868-1932) and Hafiz Ibrahim in Egypt, 
Bishara ’]-Khuri in Lebanon, Muhammad Mahdi ’|-Jawahiri (born 
1900) in Iraq, and Khalil Mardam Beg and Shafiq Jabri (born 1898) in 
Syria. These poets usually composed by Mu‘arada, by imitating a suc- 
cessful poem of a writer usually of the classical period, in its ideas, sub- 
jects, metaphors and so on. They composed their rhymes in the same 
pattern and the same metre, and sought to surpass it in their powers of 
expression, or to make their task easier in searching for a rhyme or for 
new ideas. They took pride in their ability to imitate the polished and 
recondite style and the classical subjects of the traditional Arabic Qasida. 
Their education was language-traditional or religious-conservative. 
They had not lost their belief in the ability of Arab-Muslim culture to 
withstand the Western cultural invasion or foreign, European literature, 
and thought that Islamic Arab culture could adjust to the changed times, 
or indeed to any epoch. 

These poets saw their successful imitation of earlier Arabic verse as the 
first step towards the revival of the past glories of the Arabs and Islam, 
and of the return of the finest age of Arabic culture. Together with other 
writers, these neo-classical poets tried to revive the eloquent style in 
rhyming prose, when they went on to imitate the European novel and 
essay. They maintained that the classical style was the only one in which 
literature need be written. Thus when they came to translate novels, or 
write novels in this style, one immediately senses a clash between form 
and content, as, for example, occurred in Hafiz I[brahim’s translation of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misérables’, (entitled al-Bu’asa’, Cairo, 1903). ‘This 
is also the case with the novels of Taha Husayn (1889-1973), especially 
to Shajarat al-Bu’s* (‘The tree of misery’, Cairo, 1944). 

This did not deter conservatives from opposing every innovation 
modernists tried to introduce, and the struggle between the two schools 
grew fiercer. Every criticism directed at classical Arabic literature, its 
style or its subject matter, or uttered against neo-classical writers, was 
seen by the conservatives as an attack on the Arabic cultural heritage and 
Islam as a whole. ‘They also saw such assaults as undermining Arab uni- 
ty, since in their eyes the literary Arabic language was the foundation 


* See Menahem Milson’s article on this novel Taha Husayn’s ‘The Tree of Misery’: 
a literary expression of cultural change. Aszan and African Studies, Vol. 3, 1967. Also pub- 
lished in Hebrew in The New East, XVI (5726-1966), pp. 292-309. 
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and cornerstone of this unity. From the beginning of the 20th century on- 
wards there began to emerge a new class of secular-educated people who 
had received a Western education, had learned foreign languages, and 
had come into close contact with European literature, especially English 
and French. This class of person rebelled against the principles of Arabic 
classical writing upheld by the neo-classicists. They accused them of 
enslavement to the remote past, of dealing with outmoded subjects, and 
of using a language and style which were far-removed from life. 

In this modernist movement were Lebanese and Syrians—including 
both writers who lived in their native countries and those who had settled 
in Egypt or in South or North America—who favoured the Romantic ap- 
proach to literature, this at a time when Egypt was still a stronghold of 
conservatism and neo-classicism, in spite of the bitter conflict between 
modernists and neo-classicists. The difference lay in the liberal education 
obtainable in Syria and Lebanon, and in the character of Syrian- 
Lebanese Christian society, compared with the traditional Muslim 
education prevailing in Egypt, and the control exercised by the Egyptian 
authorities over educational institutions and educational missions, and 
their moulding for the authorities’ needs in such fields as administration, 
the army and education. In addition royal courts and the ruling 
authorities in Arab countries supported the neo-classical forces, which 
were seen as the official trend representing past Arab-Muslim glories. 

In Syria and Lebanon, on the other hand, there had been no class of 
courtiers from the expulsion of the Amir Bashir al-Shihabi in 1841. In 
these two countries the majority of educated people were middle-class, 
and open to the blandishments of Christian missionaries who gave them 
employment, freedom of expression, and a Western education. Syrian 
and Lebanese writers were therefore not dependent on government 
favours in order to find work, or hold on to a source of livelihood. If these 
writers did not find their place in society, or were persecuted by the 
Turkish Wali, they emigrated to Egypt or America, where they raised 
the standard of rebellion against the chains of Oriental Arab society, 
against feudalism and the religious establishment. Influenced by French, 
Russian, English and American literature, they pulled Arabic writing in 
a strongly Romantic direction, by using a simple style based on the 
writings of Christian liturgy, and the Arabic translation of the Bible. 
They did this while Egyptian-Muslim society continued to atrophy, while 
al-Azhar controlled cultural and spiritual life, and while educational in- 
stitutions were concentrated in government hands. The overriding ambi- 


5 On the Arabic literary scene in Syria and Lebanon see Kahlil S. Hawi, Khalil Gibran, 
Hs Background, Character, and Works, Beirut, 1963, pp. 1-66. 
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tion of an educated Egyptian was to obtain a government position, and 
the authorities distributed prestigious positions, and awards of the Wagf 
(Muslim endowments), among poets who were their supporters. The 
Nile Valley therefore became a bastion of conservatism. 

The conservative social surroundings in Egypt and Iraq, and the con- 
sequent conservative education, even hindered modernist poets and 
writers—for instance ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri (1890?-1949) in Egypt or 
Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi (1863-1936) in Iraq—and their innovations pale 
in comparison with the revolutionary audacity of Arab writers who set- 
tled in the United States. Modernist authors and poets in Arab countries 
also sought to borrow from Western literature the techniques and forms 
needed to develop Arabic literature in the way political reformers looked 
to European institutions, administrative, parliamentary and military, to 
serve as models for the solution of political problems. Modernist poets 
even adopted the Aristotalian division of the poetic art into lyric, 
dramatic and epic. They believed that Arabic poetry could only attain 
the level of European literature if it took up drama and the epic form. 
Therefore the leading figures in Arabic poetry regarded it as their duty, 
from the start of the 20th century, to enrich Arabic poetry with poetic 
drama and epics. 

From then on we find Egyptians busy with the publication of the out- 
standing works of Arabic literature and history of the classical period, 
principally al-Aghani of Abu ’1-Faraj al-Isfahani (died 967), which was 
published in 1868 in twenty volumes, and the maqamas of al-Hamadani 
and al-Harirl, and the works of al-Jahiz and Ibn al-Mugaffa‘. In 
Lebanon and Syria, on the other hand, Christian authors and educated 
people were meanwhile involved in the dissemination of knowledge and 
Arabic culture as influenced by European science and education, their ef- 
forts guided by missionaries and men of science from Europe and 
America. Hence the great energy invested in the compilation of new dic- 
tionaries and new encyclopaedias on Western lines, and in the writing of 
new textbooks which eradicated the old methods of instruction. 

Romanticism struck vigorous root among Arab poets who had 
emigrated to America. These writers were influenced both by their 
religious (Christian) education, and by the ideas and spiritual move- 
ments current in the USA at the time, such as the Theosophical, Masonic 
or Pantheist movements. These Romantic writers succeeded in advanc- 
ing the development of modern Arabic verse by adapting it from being 
a means of expressing the external world to being a tool by which the poet 
could explore the inner world of his soul and feelings; from its being a 
tool in the hands of the authorities, a means of embellishing celebrations, 
to a vehicle for introspection and the expression of ideas; from long 
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drawn-out metres in a monotonous and grating pace, which gave the or- 
nate style a rhetorical and declamatory tone, and which were chained to 
ancient, inflexible rules, to short metres with a lyrical or melancholy 
tone, which reflected the sadness and corrosive longings of the poet for 
his true homeland, from which he was exiled, or for his spiritual 
homeland—all in a simple form, with the total absence of verbose or- 
namentation; from petrified rhetorical devices and style, from a language 
of clichés of hoary patterns of expression, whose aim was the preaching 
of morals and whose set subjects were praise or lamentation,—to a sim- 
ple, lucid style, which flowed from the poet’s emotions, and penetrated 
the reader’s heart. The style adopted by these Romantic writers was in- 
fluenced by that of Western literature: it did not hesitate to absorb ex- 
pressions from everyday speech in order to voice feelings experienced in 
the poet’s heart. 

These poets did not hesitate to use tadmin (enjambment), a technique 
to enhance the organic and thematic unity of the poem; the pace of the 
short metres was quickened by frequent changes of rhyme in a specific 
pattern, a device which facilitated the poet’s expression of his emotions 
and ideas. They also permitted themselves the use of more than one 
metre in a single poem, and managed to develop strophic rhyme beyond 
the simple form of the quatrain to more varied and complex forms of 
stanzas with uniform metre, known in English poetry as ‘monostrophic 
verse’. In doing this they shattered the hardened mould of the stanza, 
which became independent—1in both content and syntactical structure— 
of the verses it followed and preceeded®. They also wrote prose poems, 
a genre which was so successful that it spread and was further developed 
in Arab countries’. 

Romantic poets in Arab countries—such as the Lebanese Ilyas Abu- 
Shabaka (1903-1947), the Syrian ‘Umar Abu Risha (born 1910), the 
Egyptian [brahim Naji (1898-1953) and ‘Ali Mahmtd Taha al- 
Muhandis (1902-1949), and the Tunisian Abu 7l-Qasim al-Shabbi 
(1909-1934)—went on working in this way. As a result of social and 
political circumstances, and feeling the impact of European literature, 
other poets turned to such trends as realism, symbolism, surrealism and 
socialist realism, while others used poetry as a vehicle for their left-wing 
or Arab nationalist social theories. These trends went alongside the 
liberation of the traditional Arabic verse from metre and rhyme: they 


® See my article ‘Nazik al-Mala’ika and al-shi‘r al-hurr in Modern Arabic Literature’, 
Asian and African Studies, IV (1968), pp. 57-68. Also published in The New East, XVI 
(5726-1966), pp. 319-338. 

’ See my article ‘Poetry in prose ... in Modern Arabic Literature’, Middle Eastern 
Studies, Vol. IV. No. 4 (July 1968), pp. 330-360. See also Keshet XLVII (Spring 
5730-1970), pp. 151-160. This article is printed above, pp. 1-31. 
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moved from strophic poetry to poetry which embodied the free use of 
Arabic metres, so that the poet was not tied to any fixed or defined 
number of feet to each stanza, nor bound by an unchanging rhyme- 
pattern. 

These changes underline the independence of the modern Arabic poet 
and his desire to work with new subject-matter in a fresh manner, one 
which will give him freedom of poetic experience. Typifying the new era 
in Arabic poetry is the fact that poets have abandoned the direct expres- 
sion of the poetic experience, based on the prosaic use of language with- 
out secondary meaning. Instead they have adapted poetic pictures, 
symbols, the narration of events, the use of allusions, and the relation of 
myths in an attempt to express their experience indirectly, and without 
the outpouring of emotion®. Thus they have stepped beyond the narrow 
filed and special world of Arab-Muslim culture and crossed over into the 
domain of universal human culture. They have endeavoured to reflect 
the spirit of the age which has lost its belief in the logical expression of 
experience, but which places more reliance on the stream of con- 
sciousness, on the dream, and on the inner world of the poet and the 
reader’s intuition. 

The exceptionally gifted and distinguished among Arab poets no 
longer expect Western literature to supply them with new forms with 
which to express their experiences and emotions, or with fresh themes. 
Arab poets are now influenced by most modern trends, but these they do 
not ape blindly. Some have a broad education, and a new understanding 
of poetry and of spiritual, cultural, social and political problems. They 
have the ability to develop a new style close to the language of everyday 
speech and thought, a medium which is alive and flexible, and to write 
in metres based on those of timehonoured Arabic verse, without being 
chained to the ancient rules of a fixed number of feet in each stanza in 
uniform rhyme. They hold that language is an instrument in the hands 
of the poet, and that he need not be bound by ancient linguistic patterns, 
that the poetic experience itself may justly adopt for itself the form of ex- 
pression which suits it best. All these changes have made of Arabic poetry 
a developing and living art, in which the educated Arab may well see 
reflected himself and his concerns. 


(IX) The development of prose genres. 


In the field of prose, 19th century Arabic literary production saw 
only fruitless experiments. Arabs tried to imitate new literary genres 


8 See my article “The Influence of Western Poetry and Particularly T. S. Eliot on 
Modern Arabic Poetry’, Aszan and African Studies, V (1969), pp. 1-50. Also published in 
‘The New East’, XVIII (5729-1969), pp. 3-41. 
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which in their independent and developed forms were virtually unknown 
in classical Arabic literature. ‘These genres were the literary essay, the 
short story, the novel and drama. The genres developed alongside a con- 
stantly burgeoning translation movement of European literature, both 
scientific and belles lettres. ‘The first literary form to sprout under the im- 
pact of European literature was drama in Lebanon in 18489, that of 
Marun al-Naqqash (1817-1855), and other members of al-Naqqash’s 
family continued in his footsteps of advancing the theatre. After him 
came the first novel, in my opinion written in 1865 by the Christian 
writer, poet and doctor born in Aleppo, Syria—who came of a literary 
family—Faransis Fath Allah Marrash (1836-1873). His novel was enti- 
tled Ghabat al-Haqq ft tafsil al-akhlag al-fadila’® (Aleppo, 1865). In it the 
author expressed the optimism of 19th century Europe, which flowed 
from science and technology and would resolve such human problems as 
slavery, racial and religious discrimination, illiteracy, disease, poverty, 
wars and the other scourges of mankind, and his hope of brotherhood 
and equality among peoples. In 1870 came the short story, also in 
Lebanon. Its author was Salim al-Bustani (1848-1884), the eldest son of 
the scholarly Butrus al-Bustani (1819-1883), founder of the literary and 
political press in Lebanon (Nafir Suriya, in 1860), and advocate of the 
education of women in 1849. He had also been the first compiler of new 
Arabic dictionaries (Muhit al-Muhit, Beirut, 1870), and the first Arabic 
Encyclopaedia (Da’irat al-Ma ‘arnif, Beirut, 1876-1900). 

We see, therefore, that all these pioneers were Syrian or Lebanese 
Christians who came from well known families, many of whose members 
were renowned in the literary world. They were typical representatives 
of the 19th century Syrian and Lebanese literary scene. In Egypt at that 
period, on the other hand, writers and poets came from wealthy Turkish- 
Circassian families, for example Mahmid Sami al-Bartdt and Ahmad 
Shawqi or from the poor village fellahin studying at al-Azhar. 

In the initial stages of the rise of the short story, the drama and the 
novel, we note the pronounced influence of folk literature, particularly 
that of the technique and style of ‘The Arabian Nights’. The style is one 
in which the plot is related by a sequence of verbs, which describe events 
without entering into details, and the reader’s attention is engaged with 


‘2 On Arabic drama see J. M. Landau Studies in the Arab Theater and Cinema, 
Philadelphia, 1958; Muhammad Yusuf Najm: al-Masrahiyya ft ’l-adab al- ‘Arabi al-hadith, 
Beirut, 1956, and my article ‘‘Live Theatre in Medieval Islam’’ in Studies in Islamic 
History and Civilization in Honour of Professor David Ayalon, Jerusalem, 1986. 

10 The novel was printed together with his book Mashhad al-ahwal, which discussed the 
animal, vegetable and mineral worlds. See Yusuf Ilyan Sarkis: Mu ‘am al-matbi‘at al- 
‘Arabiyya wa’l-mu‘arraba, Cairo, 1928, pp. 1730, col. 2. On the short story and novel in 
Syria see Shakir Mustafa: Muhadarat ‘an al-qissa ft Surtyya, Cairo, 1958. 
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the unfolding of a surprising and bizarre series of happenings, unusual 
in their nature and narrated with hyperbole. All this to imitate the Euro- 
pean novel. 

We can distinguish certain stages of development in these genres: the 
superficial aping of European forms, or their free translation, the attempt 
to conceal the true source by confusing personal and place names, and 
emphasis on the moral and didactic aspect of the plot. What also stands 
out is the absence of any sense of discrimination in the foundations of 
these genres: for instance, the creation of characters which are often 
lifeless puppets in the writers’ hands, or the depicting of superficial char- 
acters in black-and-white terms, which are unconvincing in their 
behaviour and motives, and whose personalities are not deeply probed. 
Events do not follow a logical pattern, unity of plot is absent, there is no 
atmosphere which expresses the moods of the characters or of society, 
and the works were composed without any of the harmony of style in 
which these genres were originally written. 


(X) Drama. 


The first writers of drama continued the tradition of the Arab folk 
farces, which had been described by European travellers such as Carsten 
Neibuhr of Denmark (in 1770?), the Italian G. Belzoni in 1815, and 
Edward W. Lane (1825-1833). The Egyptian historian ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Jabarti hinted at the existence of groups of players in his great history 
‘Aja‘tb al-athar fi’l-tarajim wa’l-akhbar, which he wrote between 1805 and 
1820. 

The purpose of using local dialects in the Arab theatre was utilitarian- 
educational, the desire both to reach the largest audience and to educate 
the people through entertainment. In comedy the source of inspiration 
was the French theatre, and especially the drama of Mboliére 
(1622-1673)—in, for example, Muhammad ‘Uthman Jalal (1824-1898), 
who translated several of Moliére’s comedies and adapted them to an 
Egyptian setting. In tragedy Arab drama turned mainly to England, 
above all to Shakespeare (1564-1616)!!1. Local drama, in contrast, was 
very weak, depending on song, the playing of musical instruments and 
belly-dancing. Only Egypt had a permanent theatre, to which streamed 
groups from Syria and Lebanon. The level of the Egyptian theatre was 
higher than elsewhere in the Arab world, for in Syria, Iraq and Lebanon 
drama depended on amateur companies and school productions. 


11 On the translation of the plays of Moliére into Arabic see: Najm, Al-Masrahtyya, pp. 
263-290. For those of Shakespeare see ibid., pp. 227-255. On the profound influence of 
Shakespeare’s plays in Egypt see Husayn Fawzi, Sindibad ft rihlat al-hayat, Cairo, 1968, 
pp. 35-41. | 
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The standard of drama improved in Egypt with the rise of Tawfiq al- 
Hakim, (born 1898 or 1904), an Egyptian author who studied in 
France!?. Al-Hakim, however, turned the Egyptian stage in the direction 
of abstraction and philosophy, with the result only intellectuals took any 
interest in his works. There were also Egyptian and other Arab poets who 
tried their hand at poetic drama. Outstanding in this field were Ahmad 
Shawqi!3, for a long time the court-poet of Khedive ‘Abbas Hilm1 I] 
(1892-1914), and the Egyptian ‘Aziz Abaza (born 1898)'*. Shawqi drew 
his plots chiefly from Arab and Egyptian Pharaonic history, while Abaza 
confined himself to Arab history. Another attempting poetic drama was 
the Indonesian author and playwright from Hadhramaut who resided in 
Egypt, ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir (died 1969). He began by imitating the 
plays of Shakespeare written in blank verse, successfully attempting this 
form in the play Akhnatin wa Nefertiti (Cairo, 1943), and in his translation 
of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet (Cairo, 1946). However he soon drop- 
ped the use of metre in the political plays he subsequently wrote, explain- 
ing that prose was the most natural and suitable form of language in 
drama. 

Poetic drama, however, was not finished: it was again employed by the 
Egyptian poets Salah ‘Abd al-Sabur (1931-1982) in Ma’sat al-Hallaj (The 
tragedy of the Hallaj) (Beirut, 1965), Musaftr Layl, in al-Amira tantazir and 
Layla wa’l Majnun (Beirut, 1970), and by Muhammad Mahran al-Sayyid 
in al-Harba wa ’‘l-Sahm (Cairo, 1971). ‘Abd al-Sabtr’s return to poetic 
drama was designed to free it from direct, explicit expression. He tries 
to underline the non-conformity of the artist and writer in his plays. By 
and large, however, the Arab stage, particularly in Egypt, went back to 
the spoken language and began to deal with realistic subjects arising from 
the everyday life of the people. There were even playwrights bold enough 
to criticise the authorities openly and severely in their works’?». 

The problem of language in Arabic drama is important and complex, 
and in approaching it different positions have been formulated depend- 
ing on the attitude of the intelligentsia towards Arab nationalism and 
towards the people as a whole. Dramatists have oscillated between the 


12 On Tawfiq al-Hakim’s work in the field of the theatre see Landau of. cit., pp. 
138-147; David Semah, Dirasat fi adab Tawfiq al-Hakim, Jerusalem, 1970. 

‘3 Muhammad Mandur, Masrahtyyat Shawqi, Cairo, 1956. 

‘# See Muhammad Mandir, Masrahiyyat ‘Aziz Abaza, Cairo, 1958; and ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin ‘Atif Sallam: ‘An Masrahiyyat ‘Aziz Abaza, Alexandria, 1961. 

‘S Prominent in this field were the playwrights Alfred Faraj in his two works Sulayman 
al-Halabi and ‘Ali Janah al-Tabrizi; ‘Abd al-Rahm4an al-Sharqawi in his play Al-Fata 
Mahran; Yusuf Idris in his plays al-Farafir, al-Mukhattatiun and al-Mahzala al-ardiyya; Sa‘d 
al-Din Wahba in al-Mahrisa and ya salam sallim; Nu‘man ‘Ashtr in his play al-Nas illi taht, 
(1956) and ‘Ali Salim in Wala ’l-‘afant al-zurg. (1971) etc. 
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use of the written language, which is not a living vehicle of expression 
and is not sufficiently flexible for his needs, and moreover is incom- 
prehensible to large sections of the community, and writing in the spoken 
form, which only a specific group of people speaking that particular 
dialect will be able to read, for the spoken language differs from region 
to region even within a single Arab state. Some would even claim that 
the spoken language cannot deal with elevated subjects at all’®. 

In the latter half of the 19th century Egyptian playwrights, led by the 
Jewish journalist Ya‘qub Sanwa‘ (1839-1912), wrote in the spoken 
language, because of the then apathetic attitude in Egypt towards Arab 
unity, while the Lebanese, Syrians and Iraqis preferred the literary 
form. Today, there is no single, uniform approach to the problem of 
language. Intellectuals who write of the problems of educated people 
prefer the formal language, but most Egyptian playwrights choose to 
write in the spoken form. They consider that language is a basic artistic 
tool in the realistic painting of the local scene, and think it ridiculous for 
characters belonging to the lower classes, the lower-proletariat or the 
fellah, to converse in the literary form. They argue that artistic integrity 
demands that the spoken form be used on stage. 

As a result of the struggle between these two trends, a new and third 
one was born, the search for an intermediate language, something lying 
between the spoken and the literary forms. Among the first dramatists 
who favoured the creation of such a medium was Tawfiq al-Hakim!’’, 
who tried (in 1954) to create a model for a play in this way. It was entitled 
al-Safga (The deal)!*8. Alfred Faraj followed his example in his Hallaq 
Baghdad (“The barber of Baghdad’), which was also produced on the 
Israeli stage by al-Masrah al-Nahid (The progressive theatre) of Haifa, and in 
a second play ‘Ali Janah al-Tabrizi. Dialogues in these plays were written 
in words common to both the spoken and literary languages, that is to 


16 Tn practice the attitude of Arabic writers towards local dialects varied according to 
their religious-national and ideological orientation. In the 19th century Pan-Islamist 
Muslim writers favoured the classical language, while Christian authors did so because 
of their attachment to Pan-Arabism. With the discovery of Egypt’s glorious Pharaonic 
past, the discovery of Phoenician Lebanon, Canaanite Syria and Assyrian Iraq in the ear- 
ly twentieth century, local authors turned to Pharaonic and Phoenician literature and so 
on, but the rise of Arab nationalism brought these trends to an end, except perhaps in 
Lebanon and Iraq. 

17 On Tawfiq al-Hakim see David Semah Dirasat fi Adab Tawftq al-Hakim, Jerusalem, 
1970; George Tarabishi, Lu ‘bat al-hulm wa’l-waqi‘, dirasa fi adab Tawftq al-Hakim, Beirut, 
1972; Isma‘il Edham and Ibrahim Naji in their work Taw/ftg al-Hakim, Cairo, 1945; and 
David Semah, Four Egyptian Literary Critics, Leiden, 1974. 

18 See E. Khazoum ‘A new novel by Tawfiq al-Hakim’, The New East, X 
(5719-5720-1959-1960), pp. 138-139. Al-Hakim’s play Ya Tali‘ al-Shajara was translated 
into English by Denys Johnson-Davies: the English title of this surrealistic work is “The 
tree climber’. 
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say in a form which could be read in the spoken dialect (without the final 
vowels) and in the literary form. In this intermediate language (al-lugha 
al-thalitha—the third language), one senses an artificiality: it lacks, for the 
most part, both the energy and spontaneity of the living dialects and the 
intellectual accomplishment of the literary form. It is in any case clear 
that Arab writers have not yet reached agreement on the language issue: 
they still conduct their experiments as to which is most suited to drama, 
though there are signs that in the end the spoken language will prevail, 
sustained in its turn by the lterary form. 


(XI) The Novel. 


The novel was the second prose genre to develop under the impact of 
European literature!’. The defects of the early novels of the 19th century 
lay in their language, which was at once too florid and full of blemishes, 
something which impeded the spontaneous expression essential for the 
harmony of content and form. The Arabic novel of that time also pos- 
sessed technical and artistic defects, such as the concentration on the ex- 
ternal aspects of objects and events, with little regard for their logical 
sequence or for time, which together determine the internal development 
of the characters. In addition, authors neglected to describe the social, 
historical and psychological environment of their subjects, and paid no 
attention to the creation of harmony between external description and 
the moods of their characters. A further failing was the inability of the 
writer to explain happenings, to indicate their causal connection and to 
present them in a convincing fashion. The technique of presenting char- 
acters together with their inner motivations through the apparently ob- 
jective description of what they did was something quite unknown to 
early Arabic novelists. 

Plots were often constructed on chance happenings, blind fate, un- 
expected, peculiar adventures and occurrences always with exaggerated 
description of feelings such as bitter tears, heartbreaking sighs, faintings, 
screamings, and always in naive, ridiculous terms. Woven into the novel 
were stanzas from classical poetry or folk songs, including melodies they 
were to be sung to. The author also intervened to explain inner motiva- 
tion, or to criticise society’s defects, to attack his work’s negative charac- 


19 On the development of the Egyptian novel see M. Milson, ‘Some aspects of the 
modern Egyptian novel’, The Muslim World, LX, no. 3, 1970, pp. 237-246; also pub- 
lished in Hebrew in ‘Keshet? XLVII (Spring 5730-1970), pp. 161-170; Sasson Somekh, 
“The beginning of the Egyptian novel’, ‘Ofek’ I (Summer 5730-1970), pp. 131-145; S. 
Someth, The changing rhythm, A study of Najib Mahfuz, Leiden, 1973; ‘Abd al-Muhsin, 
Taha Badr, Tatawur al-riwaya al-‘Arabtyya al-haditha ft Misr (1870-1938), 2nd edition, 
Cairo, 1968. H. Kilpatrick, The Modern Egyptian Novel, London, 1974. 
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ters and preach ethics in order to sway others from taking paths which 
could only lead to doom, or praise the positive, ideal heroes in his book. 
The novel usually ended with the spelling-out of the moral lesson that 
might be learned from the hero’s tragic end, when in fact his death had 
rescued the author from the blind alley he had arrived at together with 
his hero. These were the features typical of the Arabic novel from the 
time of its first appearance in 1865 by the Syrian Faransis Fath Allah 
Marrash?°. 

The Arabic novel developed slowly because of the absence of a com- 
parable and developed literary genre in classical Arabic literature, and 
because of the hostility shown towards the novel by religious and conser- 
vative circles because of its treatment of the subject of love. Also relevant 
was a lack of understanding of the novel’s principles and the writers’ in- 
ability to pick out either the traits of the individual in Arab society or 
those of society itself. Moreover authors failed to develop a simple, fresh 
style. Together these considerations impeded the growth of this impor- 
tant branch of literature. 

The stages in the development of the novel in the Arab countries are 
as follows: 

(1) The translation, adaptation, or complete copying of European, and 
particularly of French, novels by Syrian and Lebanese authors, some of 
whom settled in Egypt: not all enjoyed mastery of the language they were 
translating from. The translation movement sparked off a parallel wave 
of the writing of novels in the style of folk literature, especially in the style 
and technique of ‘The Arabian nights’. 

(II) The use of the novel for educational ends, to spread knowledge of 
the new European sciences, as in the books of the Egyptian writer and 
engineer “Ali Mubarak (1823-1893), author of the didactic novel “Alam 
al-Din (Cairo, 1883 in three volumes). In this field of didactic-critical 
novels Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (died 1930) tried to imitate the famous 
epistle of Abt 1’-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri (979-1058) Risalat al-ghufran (‘Epistle of 
forgiveness’) in his Hadith ‘Tsa bin Hisham, and not the Maqamat, as 
scholars, following Professor Gibb, were wont to claim??. 


20 The first novels in the Arab world were published at widely different times. In 
Lebanon the first appeared in 1870, Al-Huyam fi jinan al-Sham, by Salim al-Bustani; in 
Egypt in 1876, Fu’ad wa-Rifga habibatuh by Nakhla Salih; and in Iraq in 1922, Fi sabil 
al-Zawaj, by Muhammad Ahmad al-Sayyid. 

21 Evidence for this is as follows: the two books begin their unfolding of the story with 
an extraordinary event, something beyond the bounds of nature; the visit of the hero of 
al-Ma‘arri to Paradise and Hell, and the revival of al-Muwaylihi’s from death, each 
based on a journey made by the hero and the narrator. In addition, the use of rhyming 
prose is not consistent, and there is not the usual division into short, unconnected, 
separate maqamat. See below ‘‘The Arabic Novel’’, pp. 88-115. 
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(III) The writing of historical novels with two objects in mind: 
educational-entertainment and the revival of past splendours of the 
Arabs and Islam. An example of such writing was that of Jurji Zaydan 
(1861-1914), founder of the monthly al-Hilal (1892), the author of about 
twenty novels surveying Arab Muslim history from the rise of Islam to 
the start of the 20th century. The idea of using history as the source of 
a novel appealed greatly to many Arab authors, including Najib Mahfuz 
(born 1911), for the borrowing of characters and events from history 
made things easier for the novice writer, freeing him from the difficulty 
of finding characters, atmosphere and plot. 

(IV) The autobiographical novel, which drew its happenings and 
characters from the life of the author. This, too, is a relatively easy novel- 
form, for the author discusses his experiences and personal feelings, deals 
with people he knew at first hand, and has no need to create original 
characters or an original plot. Among the earliest writers of novels with 
some autobiographical content were Khalil Gibran (1883-1931), in his al- 
Ajntha *l-Mutakassira (“The broken wings’, New York, 1911); Muham- 
mad Husayn Haykal in his Zaynab (Cairo, 1914), in which the author’s 
name did not appear in the first edition, because he feared damage to his 
standing as a lawyer and public figure; Taha Husayn in al-Ayyam?? 
(Cairo, 1929); Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini (1890-1949) in his 
novels lbrahim al-Katib (Cairo, 1931) and Ibrahim al-thani (1943); ‘Tawfiq 
al-Hakim, most of whose novels and works are based on his life in Paris 
and on his own, personal experiences in Egypt, for example ‘Awdat al- 
ruh?? (Cairo, 1933), or Yawmuyyat na’tb ft ’l-aryaf**; the Lebanese Suhayl 
Idris in his works al-Hayy al-Latini (Beirut, 1954), al-Khandag al-ghamiq 
(1958), and others. 

(V) The social-realist novel, describing in a lifelike and artistic way 
everyday Arab society, the individual in this society, both its positive and 
negative sides, and without the direct intervention of the author in the 
sequence of happenings. Among exponents of this school of writing are 
the Egyptians Yahya Haqqi®> (born 1905), Yusuf Idris?® (born 1929), 


22 English translation by E. H. Paxton, Al-Ayyam I (An Egyptian childhood), London, 
1932, and by H. Wayment, Al-Ayyam ITI (The stream of days), London 1948. 

23 Hebrew translation by M. Kapeliouk, into Russian (1935), French (Paris, 1937), 
and into English (London, 1942) by Abba Eban. 

24 Translated into Hebrew by M. Kapeliouk under the title: Yomano Shel Toveyya‘ 
bikfart Misrayim. 

25 On the novel by Yahya Haqqi, Qindil Umm Hashim, see M. M. Badawi, “The Lamp 
of Umm Hashim: The Egyptian intellectual between east and west’, Journal of Arabic 
Literature, 1 (1970), pp. 145-161. 

26 On Yusuf Idris see Sasson Somekh’s introduction to Sheckh ‘Alt Me’ayyem; Hebrew 
translation by Tuvia Shammush, Tel Aviv 5731-1971, pp. 7-16; and Modern Arabic short 
stories, selected and translated by Denys Johnson-Davies, London, 1967, p. 189, and 
Arabic writing today, The short story ed. M. Manzalaoui, Cairo, 1968, pp. 227. 
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and Najib Mahfuz, the Sudanese al-Tayyib Salih (born 1929), and the 
Iraqi Shakir Khasbak, and Gha’ib Tu‘ma Farman. 

The generally held view is that the first novel which can be regarded 
as an accomplished work of art was written by Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal, Zaynab, which was published in 1914. It would appear, however, 
that he was preceded by Muhammad Lutfi Jum‘a, a graduate of the 
University of Lyons, France, with the publication of Fi Wadi al-Humum 
(‘In the valley of concerns’) in Cairo, 1905’. Since then the Arabic novel 
has made great strides, culminating in the works of Najib Mahfuz?*. Like 
other young Arab writers Mahfuz has closely followed the latest trends 
in the European and American novel such as the symbolist, the absurd, 
the stream of consciousness, or the novel which lacks a plot. Later on he 
introduced Sufi elements in search of meaning in life. 

It is also worth mentioning the contribution of Arab women from 
several countries to the novel form. In fact we might even consider the 
‘feminine novel’ as a distinct entity in Arabic literature. The feminine 
novel is marked by a lyrical tone and by deep emotion, in all probability 
the result of genuine and stormy experiences of love. In contrast to the 
romantic Muslim author, who depicts the Muslim woman as a paragon 
of purity and does not involve her in the amorous adventures which go 
with the casting off of morality and restraint, the woman novelist adopts 
a hostile attitude towards the Arab male. He is bombarded with accusa- 
tions and insults: he is not portrayed as beloved, but as someone shorn 
of all moral feelings, as someone who is aroused by women and greedy 
for their bodies so long as they are not blood relations, yet as someone 
who is jealous to the point of murder towards women of his own family. 
He has no understanding of a woman’s soul, treating her like a maidser- 
vant whose function is to satisfy his lust and provide him with children. 
In the feminine novel the image of the Arab male is selfish, superficial 
and vain: all his thoughts are to ensnare the object of his desires and 
then—after getting what he sought from her—to be rid of her. The best 
known women Arab novelists are Layla Ba‘labakki?®, Kulit Suhay] 
Khuri, Hala al-Hafnawi, and Layla ‘Usayran. 


27 See Anwar al-Jundi, Adwa’ ‘ala ’l-adab al-‘Arabi al-mu‘asir, Cairo, 1969, p. 176. 

28 Two of Najib Mahfuz’ novels were translated into Hebrew: An alley in Cairo (Zuqaq 
al-Midaq) by Y. Shriber, Tel Aviv 5729-1969; and The thief and the dogs and other stories 
by M. Kapilouk, Merhavia, 5730-1970. Many of his short stories have also been 
translated into Hebrew by Sasson Somekh, M. Milson, and M. Peled, See M. Peled. 
Religion my own. The literary Works of Najib Mahfuz. Tel Aviv 1985. 

29 Ana Ahya (Beirut, 1958), was translated into Hebrew by Yehoshoua Halamish, Tel 
Aviv, 1961; into French Je vis, 1961. On Ba‘labakki see Raoul et Laura Makarius, An- 
thologie de la littérature arabe contemporaine, Préface de Jaques Berque, Le roman et la 
nouvelle, Paris, 1964, p. 330. 
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Realist writers, especially Najib Mahfaz, departed from the approach 
of romantic Muslim authors in choosing the image of an emancipated 
woman from the non-Muslim communities, for instance a Syrian- 
Lebanese Christian, an Armenian, Copt or even a Jewess, when they 
wrote of relations between the sexes. The realist writers portrayed 
Muslim women of all classes of society in their true colours, and allowed 
the reader to see into the closed and confined world of women living with- 
in the strict separation of the sexes. Some put before the reader love 
adventures woven secretly between audacious men and women, some tell 
of the world of prostitutes. Leaders of this school of writing are Najib 
Mahfuz and Ihsan ‘Abd al-Quddus: they have handled these themes with 
a surprising boldness and with ability of a high order. 


(XII) The short story. 


The short story?° was one of the last genres to be adopted by Arabic 
literature after 1870; Arabic writers now produce work of a reasonable 
level in this field. ‘The main elements of the form have been preserved: 
an absorbing plot, atmosphere and brevity. The first Arabic short story 
was that published in 1914 by the Mahjar writer Mikha’il Naimy (born 
1889)? in his Sanatuha al-jadida, which was one of the earliest tales of 
life in Lebanese villages and their problems. In his wake other Lebanese 
authors have dealt with this subject, and also with the serious conse- 
quences of the emigration of Lebanese to North and South America. 

Largely under the influence of Maupassant and Chekhov, the Arabic 
short story has made great headway, chiefly thanks to Mahmud Taymutr 
(born 1894)3!. In Iraq the form did not really catch on until the 1920’s, 
and many of the early writers of short stories were Iraqi Jews??. The 
pioneer of short story writers in Iraq 1s held to be Dr Murad Mikha’ll 
(1906-1986), whose first story was published in 1922. He was followed 
by Jewish writers contributing to the Jewish journal al-Misbah (‘The 
menorah’, edited by Salman Shina) which first appeared in 1924. They 


3° On the development of the Arabic short story see Abdel-Aziz Abdel-Meguid, The 
Modern Arabic short story... Cairo, (1953?). Two collections of translated Arabic short 
stories have been published: by Denys Johnson-Davies, ‘Modern Arabic short stories’, Lon- 
don, 1967, which contains those of writers from different Arab countries; and the second 
edited by Mahmoud Manzalaoui, ‘Arabic writing today, The short story’, Cairo, 1968, com- 
prising stories by Egyptian writers. 

302 On Naimy See F. Gabrieli’s article «The Autobiography of Mikhail Nu‘aima», in 
Islam and its Cultural Divergence, ed. G. L. Tikku, pp. 52-61. 

3! On Mahmud Taymur’s art of the short story see, for instance, Fathi al-Abyari, Fann 
al-qissa ‘inda Mahmud Taymur, Cairo, 1964. 

32 On Jewish authors in Modern Arabic literature, see ‘Encyclopaedia Judaica’, ‘Orien- 
tal Literature; and my book Short Stories by Jewish Writers from Iraq. 1924-1978. Jerusalem, 
1981. 
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were led by the writer and poet Anwar Sha’ul (1904-1984), who is 
regarded as the father of the Iraqi social tale. After them came Ya‘qub 
Balbal, famed for his naturalistic stories. However the Jewish author who 
was thought of as the founder of the Iraqi realistic and artistic story, com- 
plete with genuine local flavour and which dealt with the everyday needs 
and life of the individual, was Shalom Darwish (born Baghdad 1919). 
Even today he is included among the great writers in Iraq of the modern 
Arabic literature of the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

The importance of the short story has grown in recent years, because 
of its ability to throw a concentrated beam of light on a specific target. 
Some consider that the powerful shock waves which have struck—and 
which continue to strike—Arab countries, and, too, the political and 
social instability, have led to the rise of this literary form at the expense 
of the novel. It is true also that the short story is of great use to the radio 
and the press. 

The short story’s tendency to depict reality, and so get close to the 
truth, has made it into a mirror reflecting Arab society, and the cultural 
and social standards and the political perception and psychological sen- 
sitivity of the Arabic writer and of his country. The Arabic short story 
began as a direct copy of the European, and particularly of Maupassant, 
Poe, Chekhov and others, through translation and Ta ‘rib, in other words 
by borrowing the characters and plot of a specific story and giving Arab 
names to its characters and setting. Another technique bordered on 
outright plagiarism: stories were closely imitated, despite similar tales’ 
being known to classical Arabic literature, tales with a multiplicity of 
plots whose purpose was to criticise society or ridicule a certain type of 
human being, such as in al-Bukhala’ (‘The misers’), by the gifted Abassid 
writer ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz (died 869). In addition to al-Jahiz’s anec- 
dotes, whose end was social criticism or that of a particular type of per- 
son, the Arabs also knew of the tale whose purpose was to entertain, as 
for example “The Arabian nights’. 

These tales and anecdotes did not lead to the crystallization of an ar- 
tistic form with its own principles and literary techniques. The Arabs of 
the Middle Ages in any event were familiar with this kind of prose 
writing in the Maqama, which possessed the elements of the short story. 
Maqamas, however, were written in rhyming prose, and the emphasis 
was on the external and formal cast of the language, not in the plot or 
the characters or in the social environment or atmosphere. After 1870, 
therefore, when Arabs began the superficial imitation of the European 
short story, the level of writing was no better than of the early novels. 
Happenings, the product of the author’s invention, were described in 
order to instruct the reader, to make him alive to his moral duties, or the 
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purpose was education and entertainment. These naive tales, educa- 
tional in purpose, attempted to portray life in fanciful terms, divorced 
from reality. Writers of that time could not distinguish the characteristics 
typifying the individual Arab or his position in Arab society. This stage 
in the development of the Arabic short story continued into the opening 
years of the 20th century. Then—in the early years of the present 
century—there began to appear romantic tales mainly written by 
Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaluti (1876-1924) and Khalil Gibran. 

The romantic tales of these authors began to raise social topics such as 
the enslavement of women, male oppression and society’s fetters; pover- 
ty, and the contempt of the rich for the poor whom they exploit; love and 
its victims, and other social and moral themes relevant to contemporary 
Arab society, such as polygamy, the marriage of girl-minors to elderly 
men, the disease of the aping of European ways, drunkenness, prostitu- 
tion, card playing, gambling, marriage with European women, and at- 
tacks on feudal or clerical oppression. ‘These naive stories, expressing the 
Arab writer’s protest against the defects of his society and its out-of-date 
leaders, usually ended with the hero’s death, a death accompanied by the 
author’s fervent sighing or tears of pity. This romantic trend in the 
Arabic short story was less concerned with a description of ways of living 
and ideas than with emotions of sorrow. It raised the standard of passive 
criticism, not the banner of open rebellion against the bonds of society. 

Writers of short stories, like Arab novelists, used a contrived dialogue 
far removed from the hero’s mentality, education or personality, 
especially when seeking to express ‘philosophical’ views. Most of the 
characters in this genre were superficial, idealized, or representing cer- 
tain traits of character painted in black and white. In addition the author 
used to interrupt his narration to pose certain problems before the 
reader, spell out a moral lecture, or indicate ways of combating the ills 
of society. 

The third stage in the development of the Arabic short story began 
after the 1919 rebellion in Egypt and that of 1920 in Iraq. Writers sought 
to affirm their national identity, the local identity of someone who was 
a fellow-countryman and member of the author’s social class, and 
highlight the problems of everyday life, the experiences, longings and 
cruel circumstances with which he lived. However the portrayal of a local 
setting, a typical village Arab or a city Arab living in a particular Arab 
country, did not prevent authors from attempting to depict the universal 
Arab hero. In this, too, they did not always achieve their aim. In several 
works of the 30’s and 40’s one finds the characters to be copies of heroes 
from the Western world, and one also finds that the plots, too, have been 
‘lifted’ from Western literature. There are also short stories which 
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dispense with a plot, or which contain superficial descriptions of 
superhuman heroes, or are caricatures. 

This third stage saw a change in Arabic style: it became simpler, the 
rhetorical flourishes and the hackneyed phrases disappeared, the 
language moved closer to that in which the educated Arab thought. And 
as had happened previously with the novel, many authors preferred to 
write dialogue in the local dialect of the hero. The few who opposed this 
method of writing dialogue were headed by the Egyptian Najib Mahfuz 
and the Lebanese Suhay] Idris, the editor of the literary journal al-Adab, 
which first appeared in 1953, and supported Arab nationalism. Mahfuz 
and Idris believed that art was not the mere imitation of reality, though. 
it should come close to it, and reflect it convincingly. They held that the 
use of the spoken language injured the national unity of Arab peoples??. 
They regarded the spoken language as part of the ills afflicting the Arabs, 
together with illiteracy, poverty and disease: with the spread of education 
throughout the Arab world, and the disappearance of illiteracy, the 
various dialects would die out**. 

Despite their objections, the use of local dialects in short-story dialogue 
grew, especially after the penetration of the literature of socialist realism 
and of engaged literature (al-Adab al-multazim), under the influence of Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Nearly all Sartre’s works were translated into Arabic by the 
publishing-house of al-Adab, which is headed by Suhay] Idris, and by the 
publishers a/-Hayat in Beirut. This current stressed the social, economic, 
political, and intellectual problems of Arab society and the plight of its 
poorer classes, while at the same time bringing out the hero’s local roots 
and quirks and his human dimension. Thus the Arabic short story 
became universal in chacacter while maintaining its distinct, local colour. 
Writers spun their tales objectively, without any overt intervention of the 
author. The personality and inner motives of the hero arose only in the 
course of the dialogue, in the description of his movements and in his way 
of expressing himself. 

Alongside this trend we also find others in the field of the short story— 
the symbolist, the surrealist, the existentialist, the psychological and the 
absurd, for example—all recently compiled by Najib Mahftz, and 
represented in his two collections of stories Tahta ‘l-mizalla®> (‘From 


33 See Suhayl Idris’ views on the matter in al-Adab, Vol. I, no. 4 (Dec. 1953), p. 38, 
footnotes. 

3# For Najib Mahfuz’ views see ‘Asharat Udaba’ yatahaddathun, (Cairo, 1965) by Fu’ad 
Dawara, pp. 281-287, and S. Somekh, The changing rythm, a study of Najib Mahfuz, Leiden, 
1973, pp. 94-100, 151-55, 187-90. 

35 The first story, which gave the book its title, was translated by M. Peled, and ap- 
peared in Ma ‘ari of 26-12-1969, p. 29. 
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under the awning’, Cairo, 1968) and Shahr al- ‘asal (‘Honeymoon’, Cairo, 
1971). 

These currents share the following characteristics: (a) the writer at- 
tempts to link his personal experience to the description of reality, and 
as a result presents a distorted and unharmonious picture of the external 
world; (6) social and historical events are reflected indirectly and in- 
distinctly; (c) the negative aspects of modern society are emphasized, the 
weakness and impotence which man feels towards creation and the 
universe; stress is laid on the emptiness of life, and the terror this strikes 
in the individual; (d) events are described after they have passed through 
the prism of the writers’ imagination, emotions and the associations 
which they arouse; (¢) a lyrical mood and a stream of consciousness; (f) 
life is something other than its reflection in realistic stories and novels, 
life is not clothed in logical sequence or causal progression. Writers in 
these trends pinpoint moments of reality, each one isolated, spin them 
together by sifting and selection, and give them the semblance of logical 
sequence, but the inner vision and the stirring of the heart are more im- 
portant than the events. 

Authors belonging to the socialist-realist school and Arab nationalists 
among Arabic writers bitterly oppose these trends. ‘They accuse them of 
the depicting of the death-agony of the decaying bourgeois-capitalist 
world, a world of murderers and rogues which is inexorably moving 
towards its final collapse. They challenge the negative attitude to the 
world, the approach which finds no purpose in the human condition, but 
which instead paints its emptiness, its terrors, and man’s tragedy. They 
contend that literature should be healthy and optimistic, resting the 
future of the Arab people on the vast expanse of territory from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. They see the Arabs as the natural and 
worthy heir to European civilisation, to a Europe effete, senile, and rot- 
ting away. 


Conclusion. 


Internal conflict persists in the Arab world between those clinging to 
the ancient traditions and world view and those with a Western orienta- 
tion. The conflict is reflected in Arabic literature, for instance in the 
dispute over the preservation of traditional language and style, the 
perception of every development as a natural and organic continuation 
of classical Arabic forms, and the rejection of any Western influence. 
Arab conservatives and Arab nationalists alike believe Arabic culture to 
be superior to European, for the Arabic, they contend, is based on a puri- 
ty of standards and of ethics, values far superior to the prevailing 
decadence and corruption of Europe. They see the Arab-Muslim world 
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resting on enduring ideals and on immutable laws. Every person and 
everything ought to adjust to this framework which was established long 
ago, and anyone or anything not doing to lies beyond the pale (Shadhdh, 
plural Shawadhdh). This was true in religion, customs, tradition, gram- 
mar, style, poetic metre, literature and elsewhere, and therefore any 
change which modernists sought to introduce into this pre-determined 
system of values from the culture of the West was suspect, and thought 
intended to undermine Islamic principles or to subvert Arabic culture. 

Many innovations were accepted after it was argued that they were in 
in fact rooted in classical Arab culture. The Western influences in 
literature were thought to be damaging, as leading to moral and sexual 
corruption, and as destructive of the impeccable standards of Arabic and 
of Islam. If indeed there was no escaping Western influence, then only 
that beneficial to, and suited to, the spirit of Arabic culture should be ab- 
sorbed. Conservatives and Arab nationalists took courage, and the 
yearning was again aroused to return to the sources of Arabic literature, 
to defend purity in language and style, and be zealous for the preserva- 
tion of old forms in order to stem the injurious impact of the West. The 
process was reinforced by the rise of Arab nationalism under Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Naser, but the Arab collapse in the war of June 1967 undermined 
many people’s faith in the ability of the old order to measure up to the 
new reality. Israel’s victory was seen as decisive proof of the superiority 
of Western culture and of modern science and technology*®. 

Arab writers now long to give a lead to the Arab world, for they have 
lost faith in the ability of their political and military leaders to resolve 
Arab problems. They urge an ‘engaged’ literature, one critical of Arab 
regimes and leaders. Time will tell if they succeed—where political rulers 
have failed—in bringing the longed for salvation to their peoples. 


36 On this subject see N. Rejywan, ‘The Anger and its aftermath’, Keshet, XLVII, 
Spring 1970, pp. 16-42; Shimon Ballas, ‘Arabic literature after June 1967’, zbzd., pp. 
63-89; and Y. Harkabi (editor), ‘Arab lessons from their defeat, A collection of translations 
from the Arabic’, Tel Aviv, 1969 (in Hebrew), Shimon Ballas, La litterature Arabe et le con- 
flit au proche-orient (1948-1973), Paris, 1980. 
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THE ARABIC NOVEL BETWEEN ARABIC AND EUROPEAN 
INFLUENCES DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Beside the Arabic ode (gasida), the protean form of the novel in its 
various stages of development made it one of the main literary genres of 
the Arabic cultural renaissance (nahda). The pioneers of Arabic literature 
found that the private relationship between themselves and the reader, 
the entertaining and gratifying elements of the novel, not only gave 
greater scope for the immediate communication of experience but also 
enabled them to put over their ideas for reform enjoyably and simply. 

The awakening of national and religious sentiments among the Arabs 
and the spread of secular and scientific education, as a result of the impact 
of the West during the 19th century, encouraged many intellectuals to 
express their demands and suggestions for cultural, moral, religious, 
administrative, political and educational reform through a medium to 
which they found parallels in their classical and popular literary heritage. 
They believed that their literary heritage was unique, surpassing the 
foreign European literary heritage in richness of form and theme, and that 
the West had therefore nothing new or worthwhile to offer. This con- 
viction encouraged them to revive their classical literature by editing and 
publishing classical Arabic masterpieces. At the same time, Syro- 
Lebanese Christian writers and scholars stressed the assimilation of 
Western methods in their grammatical, philological, literary and scientific 
works and encyclopaedias, in order to promote secular education as a 
means to national and cultural revival of the glorious heritage of the 
Arabs, leading to equality in society and government.! 

Muslim writers and scholars were more guarded in their approach to 
Western culture and science. They believed in the eternity, sanctity and 


1 On the Arabic literary scene in Syria and Lebanon see Khalil S. Hawi, Kahlil 
Gibran, His Background, Character and Works, Beirut 1963, pp. 1-66; cf. A. Hourani, 
Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939, London 1962 and D.M. Reid, The 
Odyssey of Farah Antiin, A Syrian Christian's Quest for Secularism, Minneapolis and 
Chicago 1975. 
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stability of their heritage, and the classical language in which the Qur’an 
was revealed. Classical Arabic style, literary forms and themes, enduring 
through the centuries, were fit in their eyes for every generation, epoch 
and purpose. The richness of Arabic in vocabulary, rhetoric and fine 
shades of meaning, the logical patterns and precision of its syntax, the 
character of the calligraphy that lends itself to numerous puns, synonyms 
and antitheses, alliteration and assonance, double entendre, words with 
opposite meanings, play with diacritical points — all these convinced them 
of the special quality and destiny of their language: a language chosen by 
Divine Providence to be the vehicle of religion and history. They believed 
that they had developed a special aura, taste and sensitivity matched by 
no other nation. They were convinced that their literary taste bound them 
by mysterious and fateful ties to their identity as a nation possessing a 
unique cultural heritage. Any attempt to change Arabic style, customs 
or morals through European influence was considered a shu‘ubi, or 
imperialist attempt to deface their national identity and undermine the 
foundations of Islam, Arabic culture and Arab unity. Their ability during 
the 19th century to revive eloquence, linguistic virtuosity and rhetoric 
in the ‘Abbasid style restored their pride and confidence in the power of 
their heritage to stem the tide of European culture. 

These factors were more obvious in connection with Arabic poetry 
than with prose, for poetic form and style were rooted in their past and 
their feelings even before their rise as a nation on the stage of history. 

Arabic narrative literature is more connected with their popular 
heritage. Its diction and style were never as sacrosanct as that of their 
poetry. This popular narrative literature flourished and was written down 
mainly during the ‘Abbasid period. It attracted semi-educated readers up 
to the beginning of the twentieth century.2 It was written or narrated in 
simple diction and style, very nearly colloquial Arabic, mixing prose and 
poetry. It recounted the adventures of popular heroes and historic 
characters who excited the imagination of the people —— a sort of parallel 
to the romance-epic of Western literature. Its widespread circulation was 
a reaction against the official ‘highbrow’ literature, aloof and aristocratic, 
that flourished under the patronage of the rulers and was guarded by the 
‘Ulama@ to serve religion. The classical literature was also distinguished 
by its religious, philological and sophisticated orientation, which had no 


2 On this problem see Fariq Khurshid, Fi’/-Riwdya al-‘Arabiyya, Alexandria n.d., 
and Ja‘far al-Khalili, al-Qissa al-‘Irdgiyya qadiman wa-hadithan, Beirut 1962, pp. 
21-132. 
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felt connection with the life and problems of the masses. This is a literature 
appreciated only by the élite, by scholars excelling in the Arabic language, 
familiar with its vast vocabulary, at home in its complicated rhetoric. It 
is a literature essentially rational and logical, avoiding the fantastic, the 
chimerical, the supernatural, shunning mystery, love and marvelous 
adventures; it fails to touch the chivalric ideals of people who identify 
themselves emotionally with what they read. 

The growth of literacy during the 19th century created a new interest 
among semi-educated people in popular Arabic literature. They read 
works like Sirat ‘Antar (in 32 parts). Sirat ‘Ali al-Zibag, Qissat Bani 
Hilal, Qissat al-Zir Salim, Sirat al-Amira Dhat al-Himma (in 70 parts), 
Sirat (or Qissat) Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan (in 19 parts) and Alf Layla wa- 
Layla. 

Several publishers in the Arab world edited these romances and re- 
printed them in cheap editions.3 On the other hand, the religious, the 
intellectual and educated reformers found that they had a harmful 
influence on Arabic style, morals, customs, virtues, and even on the 
mentality of the Arab reader. They challenged this literature which they 
called “morbid, legendary and popular’, and encouraged their public 
to read classical Arabic literature and sciences in order to revive the 
glorious Arab past.4 

The contempt shown by Arab scholars toward popular narrative 
literature has its root in the traits of classical Arabic literature, which 
exalted form at the expense of content, the rhetorical and embellished 
style at the expense of thematic purport, the logical and concrete. The 


3 See Suhayr al-Qalamawi, Alf Layla wa-Layla, Cairo 1966, and Yousuf Alian 
Sarkis, Mu‘jam al-Matbi‘at al-‘Arabiyya wa ’l-Mu‘arraba, Cairo 1928, cols. 1992-97, 
2015-16. 

4 See for instance the comment of Nawfal Ni‘mat Allah Nawfal (1812-87) at the 
end of his book Sanndjat al-Tarab fi tagaddumat al-‘ Arab, Beirut n.d., p. 464, where 
he laments the deteriorated condition of classical Arabic sciences and arts and their 
replacement by Arab romances: 

Spall ya lyre! ge cond an OIF Of day Spill ppl AE BIT Gyll ETF 
BS lel ge Laas! dyiall lagle Cpolity Slisy WE oy Le Lyle Gai F gay OpSLI Layers 
ISAS OUI LT CoS Wee SLY ye Oy OT VI Linke Yad gilwalls Jleyl uL 
dS ll ty tte Lad le ply ie SUV! YS yl do UAL oo ad! obai 
a... dy 
See also the opinions of the editors of al-Mugqtataf, 7 (1882), p. 174 and al-Mashrigq, 1 
(1898), pp. 463, 653, quoted by Abdel-Aziz Abdel-Meguid, The Modern Arabic Short 
Story, Cairo, n.d., p. 72. 
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Andalusian poet and critic Hazim al-Qartajanni (1211-1285) in his book 
Kitab al-Mandahij al-Adabiyya defined the traits of Arabic literature in 
terms of Greek philosophy. He argued that Arabs tend to “invention of 
the possible” (ikhtilaq imkani) in their poetry, contrary to the Greeks who 
tend to “invention of the implausible” (ikhtilaq imtina‘i) in their poetry, 
on the basis of implausible legends like those that old women tell to 
children. 

The same attitude towards popular narrative literature is demonstrated 
by Ibn al-Nadim (d. 987) in al-Fihrist (Leipzig 1872). In his comment on 
the “‘Thousand and One Nights’’, he described it as “‘in fact a poor and 
dull book” (wa-huwa bi ’!-haqiqati kitab ghathth barid al-hadith).6 This 
attitude towards popular Arabic literature was revived during the Arab 
renaissance of the 19th century. The main aim of the Arab writers at that 
time was to revive the linguistic virtuosity of the ‘Abbasid period in 
literary works and to develop a new and simple style following gram- 
matical rules for scientific writings; to revive classical Arabic literature, 
to adopt European science and the “‘positive’’ aspects of Western culture. 
They aspired also to reform morals and customs, to accomplish national 
and religious revival and to introduce new ideals in Arab society. Among 
conservative Muslim scholars, the aim was to stop the dangerous influence 
of the West through a return to origins of Islam which would restore its 
former unity and glory. 

Among the precursors of this renaissance was the Bustani family. Its 
head Butrus al-Bustani (1819-1883) was the founder of a literary and 
political press in Lebanon, the author of grammatical, lexicographical 
and encyclopaedic works and the translator of the first European novel,’ 
Robinson Crusoe (Malta 1835), translated into Arabic by order of the 
Protestant missionaries and mirroring the ideal Protestant bourgeois 
ethics. His son was Salim al-Bustani (1848-1884),8 who helped his father 
to edit his magazine al-Jindn (Beirut 1870-1887) and published in serial 


5 Al-Qartajanni’s book is known also by the title Minhdj al-Bulaghd’ wa-Siraj 
al- Udaba’ Tunis 1966. The third chapter of this book was edited and published se- 
parately by ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, as a reprint from Mélanges Taha Husain..., 
Cairo 1962, pp. 85-146. See p. 20 of the reprint. 

6 P. 304. 

7 On Butrus al-Bustani see Sarkis, Mu‘jam, cols. 557-59, Yisuf As‘ad DAaghir, 
Masddir al-Dirdsa al-Adabiyya, vol. I, pt. 1, Beirut 1956, pp. 180-85. 

8 On Salim al-Bustani’s literary activities see Daghir, Masddir, pp. 186-88, 
Muhammad Yisuf Najm, al-Qissa fi ’l-Adab al-‘Arabi ’l-Hadith 1870-19142, Beirut 
1961, pp. 31-65, Tarrazi, Tarikh al-Sihafa al-‘ Arabiyya, Beirut 1913, vol. II, pp. 68-70. 


* read: and encyclopaedic works and the translator of the first European novel’ 
printed in Arabic, 
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form several novels which are considered among the first social novels 
written in Arabic literature. These social novels are al-Huyam fi jinan 
al-Sham (published in al-Jindn in 1870), Budur (1872), Asma (1873), 
Bint al-‘Asr (1875), Fatina (1787), Salma (1878-1879), Samiya (1882- 
1884).9 In addition, he wrote two historical novels and translated 13 
European novels which he published in al-Jindn. It is impossible for us 
to deal with these novels because they were not published in book form. 
However, according to the summary of Muhammad Yusuf Najm in his 
book al-Qissa fi al-Adab al-‘Arabi al-Hadith (2nd ed., Beirut 1961),!° 
they were written in rhymed prose. The influence of popular Arabic 
fiction is clear in the haphazard growth of the plot, an almost paratactic 
structure which is characteristic of popular literature, with marvellous 
adventures, accumulation of external accidents, farcical coincidence and 
melodramatic surprises. The author interferes from time to time in the 
narrative to speak about marriage and respect for women and to draw 
comparisons between European and Arab civilization.!! 

However, the Syrian Christian poet and writer, Faransis Fath Allah 
Marrash (1836-1873),!2 was not only the first Arab novelist, but also the 
main writer of Arabic fiction who influenced many generations of Arab 
writers during the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th. He was 
the precursor of Arab nationalism and secularism. In his book Mashhad 
al-Ahwal (Beirut 1870), he declared that modern culture, based on 
rationalism and science, had “‘refuted all the superstitions of the past, the 
constellations and evil eye, devils and spirits, witchcraft and dreams.’’!3 
As a physician who studied for several years in France, the influence of 
French literature, and contemporary European intellectual trends were 
obvious in his writings. In his work, Ghdbat al-haqq fi tafsil al-akhlag 
al-fadila (Aleppo 1865), written in 1862, he was not only the first Arab 


9 Déaghir, p. 187, Najm, p. 33. 

10 Najm, pp. 33-65. 

11. Ibid., pp. 38-43. 

12 On Marrash see Daghir, pp. 693-96, Sarkis, cols. 1730-31, and Shakir Mustafa, 
Muhdadardat ‘an al-Qissa fi Sirya hatta al-Harb al-‘Alamiyya al-Thaniya, Cairo 1958, 
pp. 87-96, 161-68, where the author gives a summary of al-Marrash’s two novels. 

13. See Mashhad al-Ahwal, Cairo 1298/1880, p. 26; cf. also Ghdbat al-Haqq fi 
Tafsil al-Akhlaq al-Fadila wa-Addadiha, Cairo 1298/1880, printed together with the 
former book, p. 56. In his anthology Mir’dt al-Hasnda’, Beirut 1872, p. 44, Marradsh 
rebukes the Europeans for disparaging the Arabs in spite of their glorious past: 
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writer to compose a novel, but also the first to reflect the optimism and 
humanistic view of 18th century Europe. This view stemmed from the 
hope that education, science and technology would resolve such problems 
of humanity as slavery, religious discrimination, illiteracy, disease, 
poverty, war, and other scourges of mandkind, and it gave utterance to his 
hope for brotherhood and equality among peoples. All these scourges 
were personified in his novel and were confronted in a war between ‘the 
army of civilization’ (jaysh al-tamaddun) and that of the Kingdom of 
Servitude (Mamlakat al-‘ Ubiidiyya), almost in the manner of European 
medieval moral dialogues. 14 

It 1s important to discuss the theme of this novel because many elements 
and ideas were repeated in later Arabic novels and by the pioneers of 
national and moral awakenings in the Arab world. 

In a dream, the author finds himself in a forest, in the midst of which 
he observes the King of Freedom (Malik al-Hurriyya) and the Queen of 
Wisdom (Malikat al-Hikma) conferring with the Commander of the 
army of Civilization (Qa’id Jaysh al-Tamaddun), on the steps to be taken 
after defeating the King of Servitude (Malik al-‘ Ubidiyya), and his seven 
commanders. The Queen rejects the suggestion of the King to hang the 
King of Servitude, and proposes the imposition of laws and civilized 
legislation with supervisors who would see to it that these are carried out. 
She calls the Philosopher from the “City of Light”, who represents the 
author, Marrash, as counsel at their trial. The response of the Philosopher 
to the Queen’s suggestion is a long sermon on servitude, its types and the 
ways with which man can soften its shackles. In fact, he asserts that life is 
an endless bondage of many types of servitude, such as servitude to 
nature, parents, time, death, virtues and vices. These servitudes can be 
eased by education and by the laws of the Kingdom of Civilization. But 
man must fight against slavery and save the nations from this disgrace. 
As to the Kingdom of Soul, the Philosopher counsels the King not to 
fight it because “it leads humanity to real happiness’’, it saves humanity 
from vices, and Divine Providence supports it for ever. As to the question 
of the origin of politics and the State, the Philosopher delivers a long 
sermon on politics, sovereignty, law (pp. 29-39) and the development of 


14 Cf. the article on morality in the Dictionary of World Literature (ed. J.T. 
Shipley), New Jersey 1962, p. 274. It is interesting to note that the background of the 
English novel was the portrayal of notable human characters such as Bishop Hall’s 
Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608), Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters (1614) etc.; 
see Richard Church, The Growth of the English Novel (London & N.Y. 1957), p. 21. 
See also Characters of the Seventeenth Century (ed. D. Nichol Smith), Oxford 1936. 
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human society, and the causes of war. At the end of this sermon the 
Commander of the Army of Civilization asks the Philosopher what are 
the pillars of civilization. The Philosopher answers that there are five 
pillars based on the heart of man by natural disposition, before man’s 
corruption. These five pillars are the refinement of politics, the cultivation 
of the mind, the improvement of customs and morals, the hygiene of the 
city, and affection and brotherly love. The Philosopher argues that 
Civilization establishes law for the enforcement of justice and the im- 
provement of society. As to the first pillar, society needs a noble and rich 
leader, a man of integrity and good character, learned in mathematics, 
literature, law, distinguished by bravery and prudence; who is just and 
concerned for public welfare such as sciences, business, industry, work 
and agriculture, and with an eye for public safety. All these qualities are 
necessary because the political State by harboring the concept of private 
property, has created social inequality which the leader has to reconcile.!5 
The second pillar, the cultivation of mind, is needed because civilization 
corrupts man’s innate goodness, which only an education in breadth and 
depth can retain. The third pillar is the improvement of morals and 
customs. Progress in the sciences and arts does not improve morals and 
customs, but good upbringing and education from childhood does. The 
fourth is the hygiene of the city, its streets, markets, and houses, to fight 
diseases and epidemics. The fifth pillar, attachment or love, is the quint- 
essence of the universe, and the only tie which can preserve society and 
civilization.!6 

After these discussions the prisoners, the Commanders of Ignorance 
(jahl), Arrogance (kibriya’), Envy and Greed (al-Hasad wa ’l-Tama‘), 
Avarice (Bukhl), Rancor (Daghina), Slander (Namima) and Lying and 
Hypocrisy (Kadhib wa-nifaq), are brought to stand trial with their oppos- 
ing party: Knowledge, Modesty, Contentment, Generosity, Secrecy, 
Forgiveness, Truth and Security.!7 The Philosopher criticises the enslav- 
ing vices of humanity and rules that they be banished; their opponents, 
the human virtues, are to take their place in order to establish civilization. 
Immediately, in thunder and lightning, the author awakes and a voice 
predicts that civilization will reach his city, Aleppo, by the help of the 
Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.18 

This novel, which echoed the basic ideas of some French thinkers of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, influenced many famous Arab writers. 


15 Ghdbat al-Haqq, pp 43-44. 17 Ibid., pp. 69-96. 
16 Ibid., pp. 41-67. 18 Ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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Gibran, who was a great admirer of Marrash, was influenced by his style 
and ideas. In his own works, Gibran echoed many of Marrash’s ideas on 
enslavement, education, women’s Jiberation, truth, the natural goodness 
of man, and the corrupted morals of society. These were demonstrated 
in his prose poetry, short stories, his novel al-Ajniha al-Mutakassira, and 
his long poem al-Maw4akib (The Procession). It is interesting to note that 
the structure of his book The Propet resembles that of Marrash’s novel. 
Both books are based on philosophical questions put by various people 
and the answer is given in a long sermon. Gibran’s contemporary, the 
Egyptian writer Muhammad al-Muwaylihi also based his work Hadith 
‘Isa Hisham on a dream and a critique of morals. 

It is easy to notice the great influence of French thinkers, most ob- 
viously J.J. Rousseau (1712-1778) in his Discours and his novel on 
education Emile (1762), and Voltaire (1694-1778), especially in his two 
philosophical novels Zadig (1747) and Candide (1759). Like Voltaire, 
‘Marrash believed that if man can eliminate human evils, he can attain 
happiness. Like Voltaire, he championed reason, tolerance and progress 
and tried to destroy many of the existing social abuses of his time, rebell- 
ing against tradition. Yet it seems that the influence of Rousseau was 
greater and that Marrash repeated many of Rousseau’s ideas in his 
Discours to the effect that progress in sciences and arts does not help to 
improve morals in society, but rather tends to corrupt man’s innate 
goodness, and that the political State creates social inequalities. Like 
Rousseau in Emile, Marrash’s aim in Ghabat al-Haqq was to express the 
desire to contribute to man’s happiness and social improvement, to 
criticize social maladies and offer a basis for social and political reform. 

Marrash also believed that education can restore the natural goodness 
of man, lost through the centuries, and that civilization needs no revealed 
religion, or what Marrash terms mu‘jizat wa-dyat (religious miracles).!9 

Marrash’s first novel was European in its ideas, reflecting to some 
extent European and Christian metaphors, similles and other stylistic 
features. In his second novel, Durr al-Sadaf fi Ghar@ ib al-Sudaf (Beirut 
1872), the influence of the style and technique of Alf Layla wa-Layla and 
other medieval Arabic narratives is unmistakable. It consists of two 
stories, both told to the writer by the same friend. The friend is in love 
with a capricious girl who has left him for a rich man, and he feels de- 
pressed and bewildered. In the street, a certain Baghdadi friend tells him 
what he knows about two brothers who lived in Baghdad. The younger 


19 Ibid., p 41. 
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brother goes to India after an unlucky love affair. Both stories are based 
upon farcical coincidence. The suspected lover in the first story turns out 
to be the lost brother of the beloved girl and the narrator marries her; 
while in the second story, Salim’s daughter gets engaged to William who 
suspects that she loves her neighbour. On the night of the wedding, the 
father discovers that the neighbour is his nephew and the daughter 
marries her cousin whom she loved without knowing that they were 
relatives. 

This novel is written in simple style, embellished with archaic phrases 
and songs for which the author supplies the tune to which they are to 
be sung.29 Moreover, the author depicts the Lebanese social life and 
customs of the mid-19th century and criticises the blind imitation of 
Western customs and fashion and the use of French in everyday life.2! 
In fact, many elements, such as the departure for India, the way in which 
emotions are described, love, and women, the emphasis on external 
incidents in which fate plays a dominant part, mawkish sentiments, 
melodramatic surprises, the incredibility of events, unconvincing growth 
of the plots, failure of characterization — are all unmistakable marks of 
medieval Arabic narratives. However, one can notice some Western in- 
fluence on this novel in the division into chapters, the depiction of 
psychological and emotional moods and motives, the use of soliloquy 
and dialogue.22 

These two novels, which were reprinted in Beirut and Cairo, can be 
considered the basis of two trends in the Arabic novel. The first, the 
didactic, logical and scientific approach, is based on European literature 
and sciences. The second, the entertaining, haphazard plot in which fate, 
coincidence and external incidents are the dominant factors, is derived 
from medieval Arabic narratives. The latter trend had dominated Arabic 
literature up to the beginning of the 20th century, but it gradually dis- 
appeared with the spread of Western sciences, social, political, empirical, 
economic and psychological, and the closer ties with European literature. 
The former trend was followed by ‘Ali Mubarak (1823-1893) in his 
didactic novel ‘Alam al-Din (Cairo 1883), in which he set out to teach 
the Muslims ‘useful sciences’, to defend Muslim customs and morals 
against the attacks of Europeans, to pick up the instructive aspects of 
European cultures and to reconcile the two cultures. The other writer 


20 Durr al-Sadaf, pp. 28, 75-76, 83. 
21 Ibid., pp 30-37 
22 Cf. Shakir Mustafa, pp. 93-96. 
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who followed this trend was Farah Antin in his didactic novel al-Din wa 
-“ilm wa ’l-mal: al-mudun al-thalath (Alexandria 1903), in which he 
explained socialist and communist ideologies.23 

Muslim writers used the novel to revive the Islamic cultural heritage 
and infuse it with new blood, in reaction to the Christian European 
military and cultural invasion. Arab Christian writers used it to spread 
secularism and Arab nationalism to replace Islamic fanaticism, so that 
Christian and other religious minorities could live in peace and equality 
with Muslims in the Arab world.24 

This orientation towards didactic literature, Arab nationalism, and 
secularism was followed in Jurji Zaydan’s twenty-two novels based on 
Arabic-Islamic history, in which he attempted to recreate its society in 
the spirit of historical research. In most of these twenty-two works in 
which he surveyed Arabic history, from the Jahiliyya to his time, the 
protagonists were not always fanatic Muslims. The plots were generally 
based on the struggle between Arabs and non-Arabs for authority in the 
Islamic world. 

The best representative of the second trend, which stems from medieval 
Arabic narrative literature in style and technique is Sa‘id al-Bustani’s 
Dhat al- Khidr (The Lady of the Boudoir) (Cairo 1884). Al-Bustani was a 
good student of Marrash. He criticised Arab society, its customs and 
morals and paved the way for other Arab writers in Egypt to follow suit. 

The plot of this panoramic novel is simple. Two Circassian slave girls, 
Nazik and Sadiqa, live in the palace of a rich old military officer, who 
marries Nazik. Sadiqa is in love with a rich and amorous Egyptian 
playboy. The master discovers Sadiqa’s secret meetings with the playboy 
in the garden of his palace. He plots to kill her and throw her body into 
the Nile. He carries out the plot but a European ‘“‘advocate”’ rescues her 
and revives her. She lives in the “‘advocate’s’’ house, and he falls in love 
with and marries her in spite of all that has befallen her, even though she 
is no longer a virgin. After the disappearance of Sadiqa, the playboy 


23 See D.M. Reid, The Odyssey of Farah Antin, pp. 114-115; ‘Abd al-Muhsin 
Jaha Badr, Tatawwur al-Riwdya al-‘Arabiyya al-Haditha fi Misr (1870-1938), Cairo 
1968, pp. 83-87; Sasson Somekh, The Changing Rhythm; a Study of Najib Mahfuz’s 
Novels, Leiden 1973, p. 8. On Jurji Zaydin see Thomas D. Philipp, ‘‘Approaches to 
history in the work of Jwrji Zaydan’’, Asian and African Studies, 9, no. 1 (1973), 
pp. 63-85. 

24 Reid, ibid., pp 63-121. For novels published in Egypt by Syrian and Egyptian 
authors see Sabri Hafiz, ‘al-Riwdya al-Misriyya mundh zuhirihd ‘dm 1867 ila 1969’, 
al- Kitab al-‘ Arabi, 50 (July 1970), pp. 41-65. 
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switches his attentions to Nazik, who responds to him, although she feels 
great affection for a Circassian male slave Amin. The playboy conducts 
a long, secret correspondence with her through an old go-between 
(dallala), and visits her disguised as a lady. During a secret meeting be- 
tween Nazik and her lover in her coach, there is an accident, Nazik 
faints, and is carried to Sadiqa’s house. The latter shoots the playboy 
in revenge for his betrayal and informs Nazik of his treachery. Nazik 
returns to her palace. Her husband dies and she marries Amin. How- 
ever, she soon discovers that Amin is her brother, whereupon she com- 
mits suicide. When Amin discovers the tragedy, he drinks what was left 
of the poison taken by Nazik and dies beside her. 

Sa‘id al-Bustani’s introduction to the novel is much more interesting 
from the point of view of the history of the Arabic novel. His introduction 
is a unique document of the development of this new genre, its trials and 
errors and the main obstacles confronting its pioneers. For this reason it 
is worthwhile to translate it in order to understand the attempts made by 
Arab writers during the nineteenth century to imitate the European 
novel. Al-Bustani writes:25 


“The customs of people and their morals are a token of their 
civilization. Therefore, the most exalted subject for writing is that 
about morals and customs. I have undertaken to write this novel 
hoping that if I cannot achieve profundity of criticism and 
excellence of narrative, I may, at least, show nobility of intention. 

However, before starting to write even one word of [my novel] 
Dhat al- Khidr, 1 was convinced that it would not be as perfect as 
the Western novel in every respect and that for many reasons, such 
as the fact that I have read only a small number of such books, 
and that I haven’t trained my intellect in the subtle ideas expressed 
by Western authors in their novels. It is no wonder, therefore, if I 
cannot express all the ideas I would have liked to express. 

This art 1s still at its beginning among us while, among them 
[the Europeans] it has developed its highest perfection and 
excellent workmanship. [As is well-known], everything is difficult 
at the outset. 

The [European] novelists live in an environment which enables 
them to accumulate ideas in a single day that we cannot accumulate 
in one year. When a [European] novelist sets out to write [a novel], 


25 See Dhdt al-Khidr2, Alexandria 1904; pp. 3-4. On Sa‘id al-Bustani see Najm, 
pp. 66-71, Tarrazi, II, pp. 112, 205, 263. 
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the ideas pour from every direction. But when he writes about 
another country he explains and describes things haphazardly. 
Moreover, it is true that our Arabic language is rich in voca- 
bulary and meanings for him who wants to use it to express subtle 
ideas and imageries which do not deviate from their natural limits 
to extremity. However, when choosing my vocabulary I was 
confronted with the difficulties that confront any writer who tries 
his hand at a new genre. This happened particularly because I 
decided to choose words comprehensible to the masses. An 
intelligent reader will no doubt be aware of what I have gone 
through. Such a reader wil] find in the course of reading this 
novel that I have started in many chapters to depict certain types 
of ideas, but I couldn’t exhaust them. The reason is not weakness 
of imagination, but lack of vocabulary. It is well known that a 
misplaced word will distort the idea. We hope that Arab writers 
may eliminate these difficulties by writing novels and thus revive 
the vocabulary of our rich language. | 
However, I followed the proverb: ‘even if you can’t reach 
perfection, don’t give up your task’. So I ventured to write my 
novel out of the conviction that we are in greater need of refining 
our morals and customs than of educating our intellects. This is 
so because achieving happiness through the heart is easier than 
achieving it through reason. Experience shows us that the art 
of the novel is among the greatest means of education, because 
of its portrayal [of life] and maxims which are formulated in a 
way that pleases the reader’s soul and captivates his heart. There- 
fore, we request the supporters of literature to use this means for 
the achievement of such a noble end. From God we seek Help’’. 


This document, which speaks for itself, reflects the challenges facing 
Arab writers in the 19th century. These included flexibility and a new 
style, a better understanding of society and of psychological motives. 
Their ideal was the European novel and their aim was to criticize their 
society, its customs and morals. 

Although al-Bustani criticized Egyptian society, many of his ideas were 
parallel to those expressed by the Syrian writer Marrash. Like Marrash, 
al-Bustani condemns slavery in particular, the persecution of women 
slaves,26 superstitions like the exorcism ceremony (Zdr),27 the bad man- 


26 Ibid., pp. 98-101. 
27 Ibid.. pp. 36, 56-57. 
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ners of the Egyptian fallah and his persecution by landowners,28 money- 
lending at high interest, marriage of minors,29 the Mawlid festivals, 
poking fun at others in public, immoral customs on wedding nights,39 
immoral behaviour in public on Ramadan,3! foreign usurers in courts 
against native Egyptians,32 bribery in government offices,33 inheritance 
and Wagf.34 Like Marrash, al-Bustani defends the honesty of the legal 
profession.?5 Most of these themes were subsequently taken up in greater 
detail by other Egyptian writers in their works.36 Al-Bustani was favou- 
rable to European society and saw in it the ideal of manners and customs 
that Arabs should follow. 

Yet the sensitive reader will feel as he reads that the subjects discussed 
by al-Bustani are artificial plants in the plot. In many places the author 
stops his narrative to criticize a series of defects in Egyptian society. 
Only after exhausting his discussion, does he return to the main subject 
by saying: “returning to the plot once again” (‘awdun ‘ala bad’in),37 or 
“let us leave the lovers revealing their emotion and cover them with the 
veil of modesty,”’8 or “I have forgotten to tell you that...’ or “it is 
necessary to tell now,” or “let us leave this situation” or “if you will 
remember what we said in chapter nine of this novel’’.39 This technique 
of resuming the narrative is well known in medieval Arabic fictions in 
which the rawi (narrator) relates his story to his audience, and was 
employed also by Fikri Abaza in his novel al-Dahik al-Baki (Cairo 1933). 
Moreover, as in the case of popular literature, the author quotes verses 
and proverbs to suit the situation, and wallows in histrionic tears, 
laments, swoons, exclamations of grief and amazement. The plot is 


28 Ibid., pp. 123-126, 133-134. 

29 Ibid., pp. 110, 144-145, 146. 

30. Ibid., p. 132. 

_31~=~=Ibid., pp. 141-148. 

32 Ibid., p. 109. 

33 Ibid., p. 136. 

34 =«Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

35 Ibid., p. 113. 

36 Compare for instance the contents of Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hishdm by al-Muwaylihi 
and Hadir al-Misriyyin aw Sirr ta’akhurihim, Cairo 1320/1902, by Muhammad ‘Umar, 
listed in Henri Pérés’s article ‘Les Origines d’un roman célébre de la littérature arabe mo- 
derne: Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisdm de Muhammad al-Muwailihi’, Bulletin d’ Etudes Orientales, 
10 (1943-44), pp. 111-113, with the above mentioned subjects dealt by al-Bustani. 

37 Dhdat al-Khidr, pp. 110, 126. 

38 IJbid., p. 118. 

39 Ibid., p. 119. 
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based on external incidents and melodramatic coincidences, with no 
internal motivation; intuition, vague emotions and fate play a leading 
part. Like Marrash and Salim al-Bustani, Sa‘id al-Bustani is drawn to 
high exploits and marvelous adventures too. All these are familiar traits 
of the European novel in its infancy, as well as of medieval Arab fiction. 
(Since Arab novelists were not well acquainted with the European novel, 
its influence cannot be held responsible for these traits in their work.) 

With the gradual diffusion of literacy in the Arab world, and the 
increasing number of semi-educated readers, the public demanded novels 
depicting the glorious Arab past, the marvelous adventures of legendary 
heroes, and heroic deeds like those it knew in the popular literature. It 
was able to sympathise intellectually and sentimentally only with the 
past, because the past represented an ideal of national heroism, manliness, 
chivalry; of noble characters, generosity, and the glorious victories of the 
Arabs. Many Syrian and Lebanese Christian writers responded to this 
avidity of the ordinary reader for novels of adventure and thrills, his- 
torical novels, love, travel and mystery. Authors translated and composed 
such novels in weak style and inaccurate translation in order to meet the 
demands of newspapers which were interested in publishing them in serial 
form with the purpose of attracting readers and finding work for their 
printing presses. Soon both translations and original novels were able 
to take the place of old Arabic popular literature. Among the famous 
translators and writers are the Lebanese Nakhla Iskandar Qalfat (1851- 
1905) who published Qissat Hamza al-BahlawGn (Beirut 1883), Salim 
al-Bustani, Tanios ‘Abduh (1869-1926) who is said to have translated and 
written 600 stories and novels; Shakir Shuqayr (1850-1869), Ester Moyal, 
Najib al-Hadad (1867-1899), Salim Sarkis (1869-1926), Farah Antun 
(1874-1922) and others. 

Many conservative writers and scholars, both Muslim and Christian, 
shunned the new genre and condemned it as a European and alien seed 
which was distorting the good morals of the East and infusing foreign 
ideas and ideology into Arab society and religion, customs, family, love, 
and women. They declared these ideas to be dangerous bida‘ (heresy) that 
should be fought and condemned. 

The readers’ demand for novels and the desire of some writers for 
reform and education, encouraged the development of didactic, historical 
and entertaining novels, and stimulated translation from European 
fiction.40 


40 Badr, p. 89. 
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Alongside the Christian writers and translators who were educated in 
missionary schools and who did not take great interest in the Arabic 
language, sound style, and accurate translation, we find Muslim writers 
who used the classical Arabic style which was able to raise their works to 
the dignity of literature. Among the well-known literary figures who tried 
their hand at this new field was the Egyptian poet Ahmad Shawgi 
(1868-1932). Between 1897-1914 he wrote four novels based on ancient 
Egyptian and pre-Islamic Arab history. The only merit of Shawqi’s 
fictions compared to those of Christian writers was linguistic virtuosity — 
eloquence and purity of style, and use of rhymed prose (saja‘) embellished 
with proverbs, archaic expressions and verses. 

Shawai’s novels are the following: ‘Adhra@ al-Hind aw Tamaddun al- 
Farda‘ina (Alexandria 1897); Riwayat Ladyas aw Akhir al-Fard‘ina (1899), 
and its supplement Dall wa-Tayman, aw AKhir al-Fard‘ina (Cairo 1899); 
Muhdawarat Bint@ir; and Waragat al-As (Cairo 1905). H.A.R. Gibb 
observed, in discussing ‘Adhrd’ al-Hind (The Maid of India),4! that “‘the 
traditional background of this work, however, is neither the classical 
belles-lettres nor the romance of the Arabian nights or Sira types, but the 
fantastic popular stories known as hawdadith, supplemented and expanded 
along the lines of the historical novel’’. Yet one cannot confine the in- 
fluence to the Hawddith only. Let us examine the novel Waragat al-As, 
which is based on a heroic Jahili legend manipulating the story of the 
Arab maid al-Nadira the daughter of King al-Dayzan. The lusty daughter 
betrays her father, who is besieged by his Persian enemy Sabur, and 
joins forces with Sabur in order to marry him. One night, after her 
marriage to Sabir, she 1s sleepless because of a leaf of myrtle (Waraqat 
al-As) which disturbs her. The King is astonished that such a small thing 
can make her sleepless. Al-Nadira answers that her father used to spoil 
her and to give her all possible comforts. Sabir is amazed that she could 
betray such a loving father. When he later discovers that she tried to 
seduce his brother, he kills her. 

It is true that there is a great similarity between this novel and the 
popular stories known as hawddith,42 mainly because of the admonition 
it contains about the bad end of the traitor and the suggestion that women 
cannot be trusted; that their lust, caprice, and whims are worse than those 


41 H.A.R. Gibb, Studies on the Civilization of Islam, London 1962, the chapter on 
“Studies in contemporary Arabic literature’, p. 288. 

42 On the Hawddith see Ahmad Amin, Qdmiis al-‘Adat wa ’l-Taqalid wa ’l-Ta‘abir 
al-Misriyya, Cairo 1953, the article on Haddiita, pp. 155-161; cf. also Qasas, ibid. 
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of men and that they should be treated with suspicion and a strong hand. 
This idea is the main theme of the opening chapter of The Arabian Nights, 
of many of the stories in popular Arabic literature, especially in Ibn 
Kamal Pasha‘s Kitab Ruju‘ al-Shaykh ila Sibah (Cairo 1881), and of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. 

However, one can observe other elements peculiar to narrative of the 
type called Hikayat written in classical Arabic, such as the Hatif (invisible 
caller) used by Shawqi, which is a synonym for the Sd@’ih43 used in stories 
about ‘Udhri’s poets such as Khizdnat al-Adab by al-Baghdadi, Masari‘ 
al-‘ushshaq by al-Sarraj, al-Mustazraf by al-Ibshihi and al-Aghani by 
al-Isfahani. In fact the Sa@’ih generally relays the news of death while in 
Shawai’s novel the invisible caller serves to warn the King Sabur and 
predicts the end of al-Nadira.44 On the other hand, Sa‘id al-Bustani used 
the character of al-Dallala (go-between) for secret correspondence and 
meetings between lovers, familiar to us from The Arabian Nights. More- 
over, the eloquent and polished style of Shawqi, embellished with saja‘, 
proverbial sayings, verses and archaic phrases, brings Shawqi’s works 
closer to the classical and medieval hikayat than to the hawdadith, which 
are written in colloquial Arabic. 

Other writers believed that classical Arabic literature, and not popular 
literature, embraced all the literary trends and genres known in European 
literature. The main representative of this trend in Arabic fiction was the 
Egyptian writer and journalist Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (1858-1930) 
who edited with his father Ibrahim the weekly journal Misbah al-Sharq* 
(14 April, 1898 — 15 August, 1903). Although Muhammad al-Muwaylihi 
lived for three years in Italy, France and England,4° was well-versed in 
Italian and French, and was a close friend of Alexandre Dumas-fils, he 
adhered to classical Arabic and its literary heritage.47 His zeal for the 
classical heritage was demonstrated in his publishing classical works in 
his journal, and in his criticisim of Ahmad Shawqi, the most prominent 
neoclassical poet of the Arab world, for declaring in the preface to his 
diwan al-Shawgiyyat (Cairo 1898) that he intended to infuse Arabic poetry 


43 See “Shi‘r ‘Urwa ibn Hizadm’ (ed. Ibrahim al-Samarra’i and Ahmad Matlab), 
Majalat Kulliyat al-Adab, 1V (June 1961), p. 37. 

44 See Waragat al-As (Cairo, al-Maktaba al-Tijariyya, n.d.), pp. 42, 83, 87. 

45 See Tarrazi, II, pp. 275-278. 

46 See Muhammad al-Muwaylihi’s biography in the preface of Hadith ‘Isd ibn 
Hisham, Cairo, Dar al-Hilal, 1959), I, p. 32, and Shawqi Dayf, al-Adab al-‘ Arabi ’I- 
Mu‘asir fi Misr3, Cairo n.d., p. 235. 

47 Ibid. 
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with European influence, and for praising European poetry that describes 
nature. Muhammad al-Muwaylihi ridiculed Shawqi in a series of 
sarcastic critical articles in Misbah al-Sharg.48 He asked what Shawai 
could add to Arabic poetry; if he is writing in Arabic he has to use its 
vocabulary and style, he contended. Al-Muwaylihi added that he read 
European literature but he realized that there were no themes in Euro- 
pean literature even in those writings describing nature, which could 
surpass those of the Arabs. In fact, he believed that the opposite was 
true. Al-Muwaylihi’s conclusion was that what an Arab poet should do 
was to go back to his Arabic heritage where he would find everything he 
was looking for. The same attitude was demonstrated by al-Muwaylihi 
in his articles on Western customs and morals. He demanded that they 
should be scrutinized before being integrated into Egyptian culture.*9 

The conservative attitude of al-Muwaylihi explains his zealous ad- 
herence to Arabic linguistic virtuosity and style. It also explains the form 
that he used in his fiction criticizing Egyptian society, westernization in 
various sectors of administration, legal systems and customs in Egypt. 
This fiction, entitled Fatra min al-Zaman aw Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham, was 
first published in Misbah al-Sharg in serial form (17 November, 1898- 
1900) signed with his initial M. The episodes were rearranged and a few 
articles added>° when al-Muwaylihi issued the work in book form in 1907. 

The style of this work is eloquent; it is embellished with saj‘, synony- 
mous and antithetic parallelism, metaphors, Qur’anic verses, poetry, 
maxims and proverbs in a form of classical Arabic prose resembling that 
of Shawgi in his novels mentioned above. 

It is interesting to note that all scholars, writers and critics who have 
discussed al-Muwaylihis’ Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham agree unanimously that 
the author used the maqdma form of Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani 
(968-1007).5! Those who tried to be accurate stated that al-Muwaylihi 


48 Dayf, pp. 235-236. 

49 Cf. Roger Allen, ‘Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham by Muhammad al-Muwailihi”, JAL, 
1 (1973), p. 96. 

50 Ibid., p. 90. 

51 See Gibb, p. 289; Henri Pérés, p. 117; A.F.L. Beeston, ‘“‘The Genesis of the 
Magqamat Genre’, JAL, 2 (1971), p. 1; M. Milson, ‘““Taha Husayn’s ‘The Tree of 
Misery’: a literary expression of cultural change’’, Asian and African Studies, 3 (1967), 
pp. 69-70; S. Somekh, “‘The beginning of the Egyptian novel’, Ofek, 1 (Summer 1970), 
p. 136 (in Hebrew); Id., The Changing Rhythm, p. 9; Hamdi Sakkut, The Egyptian 
Novel and its Main Trends from 1913 to 1952, Cairo 1971, p. 9; Mahmid Taymiar, 
Malamih wa-Ghudin, Cairo 1950, p. 218; Shawqi Dayf, p. 237; Badr, pp. 67-77; 
Mahmitd Hamid Shawkat, al-Fann al-Qassi fi’l-Adab al-‘ Arabi ’l-Hadith, Cairo 1963, 
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adopted the maqgama form and modified it.52 It seems that H.A.R. Gibb 
was the main propagator of this assumption in his article “‘Studies in 
contemporary Arabic literature, IV: The Egyptian novel’, published 
in 1933,53 and translated into Arabic in al-Risdla in the same year. 

In order to prove their view that al-Muwaylihi imitated the maqamat 
or as Gibb stated, “more or less modified and simplified,’’54 they give the 
following points: (a) the title of al-Muwaylihi’s work is Hadith ‘Isa 
ibn Hisham, and ‘Isa ibn Hisham is the narrator of the magdmat of al- 
Hamadhani. Besides, al-Muwaylihi’s different chapters and paragraphs 
start with the phrase: gal ‘Isa ibn Hisham55 (‘Isa ibn Hisham said). 
(b) Like the style of the maqamdat, al-Muwaylihi’s work is also in rhymed 
prose (Saj‘). (c) In some maqdmat, there is criticism of Muslim society 
and Muslim judges, as in the case of al-Muwaylihi’s work.56 

However, these scholars immediately correct themselves, realizing the 
great differences between the two forms, by stating that while the maqamat 
are individual units and separated episodes moving “‘within the old circle 
of established themes’’5’7, their main aim is “linguistic virtuousity,”’ 
“‘verbal display, and the collation of abstruse words for lexicographical 
purposes.”’58 Others argue that al-Muwaylihi was able to delineate 
characters,°9 or that a third of the fiction had a thread of narrative and a 
certain development of plot.6° Still others would add that while the main 
concern of al-Muwaylihi is ‘‘social criticism’’, the maqamat “‘had but little 
connection with the life and problems of the age’’.! 


p. 26; Ahmad Haykal, Tatawwur al-Adab al-Hadith fi Misr, Cairo 1968, pp. 194-202; 
Muhammad Hasan ‘Abd Allah, al-Wagi‘iyya fi ’l-Riwdya al-‘Arabiyya, Cairo 1971, 
p. 124; Khidr ‘Abbas, al-Qissa al-Qasira fi Misr, Cairo, 1966, pp. 50-53; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-YAaghi, al-Juhid al-Riwdiyyd min Salim al-Bustani ila Najib Mahfiz, Beirut 
1972, p. 18. 

52 See Gibb, p. 289. 

53 In BSOAS, 7 (1933), pp. 1-22; reprinted in his Studies, pp. 286-303. See its 
translation in al-Risdla, I no. 6 (1933), pp. 15-17; no. 7, pp. 16-18; no. 8, pp. 17-19. 

54 Gibb, p. 289. 

55 Only at the beginning of the book the opening sentence is Haddathand ‘Isa ibn 
Hishdm qal, which is the same opening sentence of all the magamat of al-Hamadhani 
except no. 8, al-Adharbijaniyya, which opens with the sentence Qadl ‘Isa ibn Hisham. 

56 Badr, p. 68. 

57 Gibb, p. 289. 

58 Allen, p. 102. 

59 Gibb, p. 289. 

60 See Shukri Muhammad ‘Ayydad, al-Qissa al-Qasira fi Misr, Dirdsa fi Ta’sil 
Fann Adabi, Cairo 1967-68, p. 71. 

61 Gibb, ibid. 
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In fact, these main elements in al-Muwaylihi’s work, namely: social 
criticism, the development of the plot, and the connection between the 
various chapters, give room for doubt that the model which al-Muwaylihi 
intended to “modify and simplify’’ was the magamda. Moreover, there 
are two other elements in Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham as well as Layali Satih 
by Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932) and Layali ’l-Rih al-H@ir by Muhammad 
Lutfi Jum‘a (d. 1953) which are not to be found in the maqdadmat at all. 
It is the supernatural event at the beginning of these works that begins 
the journey®2 in al-Muwaylihi’s work, or the survey of successive pro- 
blems in Hafiz and Jum‘a’s work where the journey is intellectual. These 
elements are characteristic of an entirely different genre in classical Arabic 
literature. Examples of this genre are Risdlat al-Ghufran, composed about 
1032 by Abi al-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (979-1058), and Risdlat al-Tawabi‘ wa 
"I-Zawabi‘ (c. 1025-1026) by Ibn Shuhayd al-Andalusi (992-1034). In 
both treatises a supernatural event starts the journey: the ascending of 
Ibn al-Qarih on a ladder of silver and gold to Paradise in al-Ma‘arri’s 
work, and the flight of Ibn Shuhayd on the back of the Genie’s horse to 
the land of the genii. A similar supernatural event can be found in the 
other modern Egyptian works. The Pasha rises from his grave in al- 
Muwaylihi’s work,® the legendary soothsayer Satih speaks to the narrator 
in Hafiz Ibrahim’s,®4 and the spirit of a dead friend, Mustafa, appears 
before the author with a lantern in its hand,® in Jum‘a’s work. As in 
the case of the two treatises the journey starts, in al-Muwaylihi’s work, 
after the supernatural event. However, the purpose of the journey in 
Risdlat al-Ghufrdn is literary and theological criticism while the purpose 
of Risalat al-Tawabi‘ wa ’l-Zawabi‘, as James T. Monroe states: “‘is a 
literary one . . . for it examines the bases of artistic creativity and provides 
a uniquely original example of Andalusian literary criticism at its best.” 
Furthermore, “Ibn Shuhaid has... developed a metaphysics into an 
aesthetics to account for the origin of beauty and the creative process in 
Arabic literature.”’67 Monroe concludes: “He thus attempts to raise 


62 In all these Egyptian works the journey starts at the cemetery of al-Im4m al- 
Shafi‘i in Cairo, looking at it from the Pyramids. 

63 Hadith, p. 44. 

64 See Hafiz Ibrahim, Layali Satih (ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman Sidqi), Cairo 1964, p. 1. 

65 See Muhammad Lutfi Jum‘a, Laydli’l-Rih al-Hd@’ir, Cairo 1912, pp. 10-11. 

66 See Risdlat at-Tawabi‘ wa z-Zawdabi‘, The Treatise of Familiar Spirits and 
Demons by Abi ‘Amir ibn Shuhaid al-Ashja‘i, al-Andalusi (Introduction, translation 
and notes by James T. Monroe), Los Angeles 1971, p. 18. 

67 Ibid., p. 39. 
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standards by exposing and criticising the defects of the age, and by outlin- 
ing a system whereby the truly gifted should be recognized as leaders.’’68 
On the other hand, the main aim of the three works by the Egyptian 
writers was social criticism. Al-Muwaylihi criticises Egyptian society and 
its westernization in the various sectors of administration, religion, legal 
systems and customs. Thus he provides us with a unique criticism of the 
chaos and corrupt situation of his society at a critical period when 
Western systems were being applied blindly alongside decayed religious 
systems without first trying to see what was suitable for Egyptian society. 
Nevertheless, in both Hafiz Ibrahim and Jum‘a’s works not only social 
criticism is the concern of the authors, especially with regard to the 
victims of society, (the black slaves in Egypt in the case of Jum‘a),®% but 
also literary criticism. In the Sixth Night of “Layali Satih’’, Hafiz criticized 
Shawgqi’s poetry, while Jum‘a criticized the stagnation of Arabic poetry 
in his time and condemned the use of metre and rhyme with no meta- 
physical sensitivity. But because the subjects of criticism in these two 
treatises are poetic, literary, linguistic, and religious; concerning men 
who were already dead, the protagonists had to travel to Paradise and 
Hell, or to the Land of the Ginii, in order to meet them. As the subject 
dealt with by the three Egyptian writers was criticism of contemporary 
Egyptian society, the authors had to raise their critical protagonists from 
the dead. 

Because of the numerous subjects that these authors desired to treat, 
the journey was designed to cover the various places to which the narrator 
takes the protagonist. (In the case of Jum‘a and Hafiz, because the spirit 
visits the protagonist to discuss various subjects, the journey is intel- 
lectual). In al-Ghufrdn the hero and narrator go to Paradise and Hell; in 
al-Tawabi‘ they go to the familiar spirits of the poets, of the prose-writers, 
of the critics among the genii, etc. In Hadith the journey is through Cairo 
and Europe, while in Layali al-Rih al-H@ ir the spirit of the dead friend7° 
encounters the living victims of society and of the world of souls and tells 
the narrator what it has seen. 

Again, because of the numerous subjects treated, the number of 
characters who meet the protagonists is great. In the risdlas the characters 


68 Ibid., p. 40. Moreover, Ibn Shuhayd also criticizes fugahd’ and ignorant 
fanatics. 

69 Layali ’l-Rih al-H@’ir, p. 51. 

70 It is very probable that the dead friend Mustafa is Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908), 
the founder of al-Hizb al-Watani, because of similar traits of both of them (see Layali, 


pp. 5-10). 
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are famous poets and writers or their spirits from the time of the Jahiliyya 
to the days of the author. In the Egyptian writers the characters are also 
numerous, in contrast to the limited number of characters of the 
maqamat. 

Another important element which distinguishes all these works when 
they are compared with the maqgamat is the extensive use of dialogue, to 
the extent that Bint al-Shati’ has assumed in a recent book of hers that 
RisGlat al-Ghufran is in fact “a dramatic text of the eleventh century’’ 
(Nass masrahi min al-qarn al-khamis al-hijri).7! In many chapters, al- 
Muwaylihi divided the dialogue in the same way as that of a play. 

Therefore, there are greater similarities between these three Egyptian 
works and the medieval risalas than between them and the maqgamat. 

In fact, the maqamd as it is elaborated by Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hama- 
dhani (968-1007) is a short and ornate “‘picaresque” work in rhymed 
prose. It is couched in the first person singular, it usually contains a 
narrative element consisting of an amusing or surprising scene that 
occurs in the present tense. In each magama (Standing séance or assembly) 
there is a narrator (Rawi) called ‘Isa ibn Hisham, and a hero, Abu al-Fath 
al-Iskandari who generally appears as a disguished beggar who tries to 
earn his living by his wits, his linguistic virtuosity, and rhetorical talent. 
Nearly every maqama begins with the sentence ‘‘Haddathana ‘Isa ibn 
Hisham, gala... (‘Isa ibn Hisham narrated to us, saying that...), and 
ends with the narrator’s realization that the hero is, in fact, the same Abi 
al-Fath al-Iskandari. Therefore, each magdma contains a separate scene 
or episode in which the narrator meets the hero in a different place, with 
no connection between the maqgamat except for the haphazard wandering 
of the narrator (a merchant) and the hero. Hence, there is no developing 
plot, no narrative thread, and no characterization. However, the underly- 
ing pretext or purpose of the maqgdamat is not only the exhibition of lin- 
guistic or didactic, rhetorical talent, but also an attempt to express the 
frustration of the learned and intellectual who could not find a proper 
place in society. 

From the above definition of the maqama, it is clear that the common 
denominators of the maqamat and Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham are the use of 
saj* (rhymed prose), the name of the narrator and the opening phrase of 
each episode. 

The question that now arises is whether these denominators are suffi- 


71 See ‘A’isha bint ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al-Shati’), Qird’at jadida fi Risdlat 
al-Ghufran, Nass Masrahi min al-Qarn al-Khdmis al-Hijri, Cairo 1970. 
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ciently decisive to permit us to attribute such a great influence to the 
Maqamat as that given to it by other scholars.72 

As to the use of rhymed and ornate prose in both works, it is worth 
noting that it is not confined to the magdamat, but includes other genres 
in medieval Arabic literature. Moreover, while the saj‘ in the maqamat is 
used throughout each maqama, the use of saj* by al-Muwalihi, and Hafiz 
occurs mainly at the beginning and the end of chapters, in the descriptive 
passages. In the middle of the chapters, and usually in the dialogue, saj* 
is not used. In Jum‘a’s work, the use of saj‘ is rare. This use of saj‘ is 
not characteristic of the magdma alone but occurs also in Risdlat al- 
Ghufran and al-Tawabi‘ wa °|-Zawabi‘. 

It is true that the use of a rdwi (narrator) is not unique to the maqamat, 
but is used in popular literature, in the Ghufran and al-Tawabi‘ where the 
narrators are the authors themselves. The hero of the first treatise is Ibn 
al-Qarih and of the second, the narrator himself, while the genie Zuhayr 
ibn Numayr is the guide who takes the author from place to place and 
from genie to genie. It is he who initiates the dialogues. 

What seems to refute all the abovementioned arguments is the use of 
‘Isa ibn Hisham, the narrator of the maqadmat of al-Hamadhani by al- 
Muwaylihi, which clearly shows that al-Muwaylihi tried consciously to 
connect his work with the magadmat and not with Risdalat al-Ghufran. If 
so, we must look for the reason for this attempt by al-Muwaylihi. 

An episode mentioned in ‘Ali al-Ra‘i’s Dirdsdat fi’l-riwaya al-Misriyya™ 
related by Tawfiq al-Hakim, sheds new light on al-Muwaylihi’s intention. 
Al-Hakim tells us that some friends of al-Muwaylihi’s family, concerned 
for its good reputation, warned Ibrahim al-Muwaylihi, head of the 
family, that his son Muhammad had embarked on a step that could have 
dire consequences: Muhammad was composing a book in the vein of 
popular literature. This episode can explain Roger Allen’s statement”4 
that al-Muwaylihi after his return from Istanbul in 1887, published 


72 The only scholar to notice the similarity between the supernatural event in 
Risdlat al-Ghufran and Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hishém is Shukri Muhammad ‘Ayyad in his 
research al-Qissa al-Qasira fi Misr, Cairo 1967-68, pp. 20, 70; however, he does not 
develop this point but insists on the influence of the magdma, pp. 69-99, and considers 
all these three Egyptian works as development of the magadma. Moreover Ishaq Misa 
*]-Husayni discussed the use of verses mainly from the Luzumiyydt of al-Ma‘arri by 
al-Muwaylihi in Hadith, see ‘‘Athar al-Ma‘arri fi ’l-Udabdad’ al-Mu‘dsarin”’, Majma‘ 
al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyyd, Cairo 1966, pp. 53-64. 

73 Cairo 1964, p. 10. 

74 Allen, p. 88. 
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articles in al-Mugattam which “‘were introduced by a narrator who calls 
himself al-Sadiq al-Amin; this use of a fictional dialogue to discuss issues 
of current affairs”, writes Roger Allen, is “noteworthy as being a prelude 
to the more sophisticated use of this medium in Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham.’*75 
Moreover, Muhammad al-Muwaylihi began to publish his episodes of 
Fatra min al-Zaman in Misbah al-Sharg in November 1898. On January 
8, 1899, he began referring to these episodes as Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham’ .76 

Bearing the above in mind, one wonders whether the change in title 
of these serialized episodes was made because readers had begun to 
associate Fatra min al-Zaman with the lowly genre of Arabic popular 
narrative literature, as we are given to understand by the episode related 
by Tawfiq al-Hakim. It seems that in order to avoid this suspicion, al- 
Muwaylihi deliberately changed the title from Fatra min al-Zaman to 
Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham, to suggest to the reader the more respectable 
genre of Arabic literature associated with the name of a great classical 
writer. Only in 1889 did Muhammad ‘Abduh, al-Muwaylihi’s friend, edit 
Maqamat Badi‘ al-Zaman which he published in Beirut. Later on Mu- 
hammad Husayn Haykal (1888-1956) solved the problem of the associa- 
tion of his own work Zaynab (Cairo 1913) with narrative popular litera- 
ture by using the pseudonym Misri Fallah to keep his name from such 
associations. 77 

Was al-Muwaylihi acquainted with Risdlat al-Ghufradn? The answer is 
yes. Al-Muwaylihi not only quoted verses of al-Ma‘arri, as Hafiz did in 
his work, but also adorned his sitting-room with calligraphic tiles of 
verses from al-Ma‘arri’s poetry, as his friend “Abd al-‘Aziz-al-Bishri 
asserted in his introduction to the Dar al-Hilal edition of Hadith ‘Isa ibn 
Hisham of 1959.78 A more decisive piece of evidence is that al-Muwaylihi 
transcribed Risdlat al-Ghufrdn and other classical Arabic literary MSS 
in al-Fatih library during his stay in Constantinople (1885-1887). One 
may assume that a writer who transcribes a book then, edits and publishes 
it, will be influenced by its style and form. 

Many critics were astonished that at the end of al-Muwaylihi’s Hadith 
“the Pasha is not safely relaid in his grave.’’”9 In this case too, al- 
Muwaylihi evidently followed al-Ma‘arri, who does not return Ibn al- 
Qarih safely from heaven to earth, but leaves him in Paradise.8° 


75 Ibid., p. 88-89. 76 Ibid., p. 90. 

77 Cf. Sakkut, p. 12. 

78 =P. 17. 

79 Gibb, p. 290. 

80 See Risdlat al-Ghufrdn (ed. Muhammad ‘Izzat Nasr Allah), Beirut 1968, p. 183. 
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In sum, there is firm evidence that al-Muwaylihi was influenced 
decisively by Risdlat al-Ghufran and only to a certain extent by Magamat 
of al-Hamadhani. 

My conclusion is not invalidated by Roger Allen’s findings that: ‘““The 
main impression to be gained from this [Allen’s] analysis of the structure 
of Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham in its description of Egypt is that, despite 
al-Muwaylihi’s careful revision of the text which was obviously designed 
to produce a story which would hold together in a more convincing 
fashion than the episodes had done, the work is still clearly identifiable 
as a journalistic product... Each episode was a leading article in a 
newspaper and reflected in many cases what was reported in the other 
articles, and so it is almost inveitable that a collection of such articles 
should show differences of approach which demonstrate al-Muwaylihi’s 
attitudes and moods during the two-year period in which they were 
published.’’8! 

If we are to believe Tawfiq al-Hakim’s anecdote that contemporary 
readers of al-Muwaylihi’s episodes took them to be a popular narrative, 
that the following generation of the Arab writers look at Hadith ‘Isa ibn 
Hisham as a novel,®2 and that many journals in Egypt at that time used 
to publish original or translated fiction in serialized form, with the in- 
tention “‘to whet the reader’s curiosity and make him buy the following 
issues as well,’’83 the general form of al-Ghufran seems to be ideal for 
such serialized fiction. 

Moreover, the fact that al-Muwaylihi used the term Hadith in the title 
of his work shows that he intended to write narrative fiction. Among the 
meaning of the term hadith in classical Arabic literature, are “‘tale’’ and 
‘narrative’. The term was used by Taha Husayn to denote a story in the 
introduction to his collection of stories al-Mu‘adhdhabin fi °l-ard 
(Sayda 1949). 

However, the division of Layali Satih by Hafiz Ibrahim into chapters 
called ‘nights’, as well as that of Layali al-Ruh al-H@ ir, by Jum‘a, seems 
to be a combination of the influence of the Arabian Nights and Nuits 
(1835-1837), by Alfred de Musset (1810-1857). We know that Hafiz had 


81 Allen, p. 97. 

82 ‘Ali *1-Ra‘i, p. 19, Badr, p. 69. It is important to note here that Muhammad 
Taymir considered Hadith ‘Isd ibn Hishdm, as a stage in the development of the 
Arabic novel prior to Zaynab by Haykal; see Mahmid Taymtr, Fir‘awn al-Saghir, 
Cairo 1939, p. 19. 

83 See M. Milson, ‘“‘Some aspects of the modern Egyptian novel’, The Muslim 
World, 60 (1970), p. 238. 
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read these two books and was deeply influenced by them,84 and that 
Jum‘a, a graduate of the University of Lyon,85 was well versed in French 
Jiterature. 

The main aim of many Arab writers during the 19th century was, as 
we have seen, to use the form of the novel for the purpose of social 
criticism. This was, in fact, what al-Muwaylihi was doing. 

To conclude, al-Muwaylihi was acquainted with the novels and other 
literature of Europe. According to his cousin, Ibrahim al-Muwaylihi Jr., 
he was a friend of Alexandre Dumas fils, as well as of many other famous 
European writers and intellectuals.86 However, because of his conserva- 
tive attitude toward Arabic literature, he preferred to use a flexible clas- 
sical Arabic form to express his ideas. He found that form in Risdlat al- 
Ghufran. Because he was concerned lest his work should be connected 
with a lowly genre of popular literature or with the modern novel, he 
changed the title of his work to that of Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham, so that it 
would be associated with a respectable medieval Arabic genre, the 
maqama. 

Whether al-Muwaylihi was able to write a novel of high standard with 
a sustained narrative thread, and whether he was able to combine 
character and action in developing the plot, are two separate question. 
It is unjustifiable to apply the sophisticated criteria of Western novels to a 
work stemming from a different background and literary heritage, in a 
society with a different level of development. 


Conclusions 


The first stages in the development of the modern Arabic novel began 
with the first steps of the Arab renaissance. Arab writers became aware 
of their social circumstances and tried to establish a connection between 
literature and the life and problems of their era. They aimed at a reform 
in culture by raising the standards of their people, matching them to those 
of Europe, and reviving their glorious past. The novel, because of its 
flexible form, was the best vehicle for their purpose. 

Various influences left their mark on the Arab novel. These are: 

1. The direct influence of Western didactic, philosophical, and social 
fiction, as in the cases of Marrash and Farah Antin. This trend dis- 
appeared with the spread of education in the Arab world. 


84 Layali Satih, see ‘Abd al-Rahman Sidqi’s introduction, p. 161. 
85 See Anwar al-Jundi, A dwa’ ‘Ala ’|-Adab al-‘ Arabi’ ’]-Mu‘d sir, Cairo 1969, p. 390. 
86 Hadith (Dar al-Hilal edition), p. 3; Dayf, p. 235. 
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2. Direct influence of medieval popular narrative literature, its techni- 
que, themes and style. The revival of this trend was due to the influence 
of the Western novel. Its purpose was the writing of entertaining, didactic, 
and historical novels, as in the cases of Salim al-Bustani, Sa‘id al-Bustani, 
‘Ali Mubarak, Ahmad Shawgi and Jurji Zaydan. 

3 Preoccupation with social criticism, using classical Arabic virtuosity 
and a medieval form, as in the cases of al-Muwaylihi and Hafiz Ibrahim. 
_ All these trends show that the dominant influence on the Arabic novel 
was the medieval Arabic narrative, both classical and popular. 

On one hand, while Christian writers revolted in their social novels 
against the medieval concept of the world, its mentality and morals, 
Ahmad Shawgi, as poet-laureate, in his historical novels, entertained 
himself and his readers by recreating the medieval world. On the other 
hand, al-Muwaylihi and Hafiz echoed the swan-song of the medieval 
world in Arab society. They criticized the by now misunderstood values 
of the old Arab-Islamic society which had lost their virtue, as well as 
the attempt to salvage these values or replace them by alien Western 
ones. | 

Furthermore, the Arab novel during the 19th century superseded and 
assimilated most of the didactic genres characteristic of classical Arabic 
literature, such as Khutab (sermons), rasa il (treatises), amthal (proverbs), 
wasayG (moral and literary admonitions), hikam (maxims), popular 
Hawddith, classical hikayat, Musdmaradt, Maqadmdt, stories of al-Faraj 
ba‘d al-Shidda (release from calamities) which were considered the main 
genres of Arabic prose literature. Moreover, the Arabic novel included 
new European genres such as travel accounts, memoirs, essays, epistles, 
historica], religious and scientific writings, tracts, political editorials, 
social and moral criticism, as did the Western novel. 

As with the initial steps in the growth of the European novel, the 
Arabic novel showed a tendency to disregard form by over-emphasizing 
content. In this stage, the form of the Arabic novel is amorphous and its 
development reflects the belief in blind fate, divine destiny, coincidence 
and luck. Through the changing conditions of Arab life under the impact 
of the West (the spread of modern education and the consequent better 
understanding by the writer of his problems), the novel began to develop 
in technique, flexibility and stylistic resilience. It gradually began to 
depart from the simple statement of experience and moved towards the 
subtle and complex portrayal of events. 

The more the Arab author assimilated Western culture, the more he 
tended to replace fiction with truth, fantastic episodes with social cri- 
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ticism, the incident with the uneventful, the haphazard succession of 
external incidents with the determined motivation and psychological 
emotion of the character. He switched from black and white characters 
to living and real ones, from flat characters to rounded ones, from the 
farcical and melodramatic to the actual and trivial, from the heroic 
character to the victims of society, from exaggerated description of emo- 
tion to the subtle description of internal motives. This change began with 
the publication of al-Ajniha al-mutakassira (N.Y. 1912) by Gibran, and 
Zaynab (Cairo 1913) by Haykal, both authors having had European 
education. 

The more westernization replaced the medieval mentality of the writer, 
the more the techniques of the Arabic novel resembled those of its 
Western counterpart. New forms and techniques were integrated into 
the Arabic novel. There is thus no justification for the claim that the 
Arabic novel is a Western genre implanted in Arabic literature.8’7 As we 
have seen, Arabic narrative literature during the 19th century was rooted 
mainly in medieval Arabic literature. Its development reflects adjustment 
to the changing conditions of Arab life, which themselves became 
westernized. 


87 Cf. Fu’ad Duwara, Fi °]-Riwdya al-Misriyya, Cairo 1968, p. §. 
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TECHNIQUE AND FORM IN MODERN 
ARABIC POETRY UP TO WORLD WAR II 


Modern Arabic poetry was the last facet of Arab culture to be affected by 
the Impact of the West, an impact which went through several stages, and 
became inevitable once Arabs came into close contact with Western 
culture and felt the need to learn European languages. The force of the 
wave was felt by both modernists and conservatives, yet the latter tried to 
stem the “corrupting” influence of Western literature by reviving classical 
Arabic literature and by trying to revive genres in their literary heritage 
which had traits similar to those which they found in Western literature. 
However, even the modernists, when they strove to adopt new genres, 
forms and techniques, tried also to show that the roots and elements of 
such genres lay in classical Arabic literature, and that they were merely 
attempting to revive these traits. Only a few modernists were bold enough 
to admit that they were labouring to introduce new forms to Arabic 
literature and were therefore prepared to face head-on the fierce attack 
of the conservatives. Nevertheless, many modernists failed to develop new 
diction and style or to find the right form and technique for their new 
trends. Later on, the need for reform was also felt among the neo- 
classicals, as both modernists and neo-classicals tried to find solutions 
for the malaise in Arabic literature, each from the point of view of his 
own background, education, personality and talent. 

In order to trace the long and difficult course Arab poetry took in 
finding suitable forms and techniques to respond to the challenge, we 
shall have to describe the stages and experiments which took place in the 
nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century. These 
stages were as follows: 


I Forms in the stagnation period 

From the thirteenth to the mid-nineteenth centuries Arab cultural, and 
in particular literary, production was in a state of atrophy. Men of letters 
had decided that all the accepted themes had been utterly exhausted by 
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classical writers and poets, and that all that remained for succeeding 
generations was the addition of a few unimportant ideas. Consequently, 
Arab poetry came to devote itself to trivia in regard to form as, for 
example, in exhaustive attempts to exploit the calligraphic similarities of 
the Arabic alphabet by inventing new puns and word-plays based on this 
phenomenon. 

The diacritical points provide ample scope for such devices, such as 
al-‘atil, verse in which all letters are written without points, or al-haili, in 
which all letters have diacritical points. On the other hand, a/-argat ap- 
pears having diacritical points only on every second letter, while al- 
akhyaf applies diacritical points only to every second word. In al-taw’am 
each pair of words is written alike except for the different diacritical points 
which accompany each one. A/l-ma‘kiis is a verse which may be read in 
either direction, i.e. right to left or vice-versa, and yet which provides 
either identical or diametrically opposed meanings. For example, if read 
normally it is a panegyric, but if read from left to right becomes a defama- 
tion. On the other hand, a/-mutarraz is an acrostic in which the first let- 
ters of its verses form the name of a person to whom the poem is de- 
dicated, or a new verse of new content and meaning.! 

A form which reflects the disinclination for original creativity is the 
tashtir, in which the poet adds to each hemistich of a well-known poem 
of another poet a second hemistich, ending it with the original rhyme in 
the first case, and padding its sense in the second case. Another similar 
form is the takhmis in which the poet or versifier pads each verse of ano- 
ther poet with three new hemistichs, inserting them between the two 
original hemistichs. The most famous form is the mw’arrakh or al-ta’rikh, 
which is composed for ceremonial, festive or tragic occasions. Such a 
poem ends with a verse in which the numerical value of the alphabetic 
letters following the phrase qultu muwarrikhan (I conclude giving the 
date),2 or some such similar phrase, gives the date of the year in which 
the event happened. This type of versification was admired by men of 
letters who considered themselves modernist, such as Jurji Zaydan,> who 
praised the great ability of Nasif al-Yaziji (1800-1871) in composing such 
poems for many important occasions in the history of Syria and Lebanon. 


1 See Mamdith Haqdji, al-‘Arid al-wddih2 ([Beirut], 1964), 131-61; “Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sayyid, al-Arid wa ‘l-qafiya {(Cairo], n.d.), 112-24; Ma‘rif al-Rusafi, 
al-Adab al-Rafi° ...2 (Baghdad, 1969), 107-26; Luise Cheikho, Kitab ‘ilm al-adab 
1: “Ilm al-insha’ wa 'l-ariid7 (Beirut, 1914), 415-34. 

2 Mamdih Hagqdi, al-"Arid al-wadih, 158. 

3 See Jurji Zaydan, Tardjim mashdhir al-sharg3 i (Beirut, n.d.), 25—26. 
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Another form employed by poets utilizing various rhyme-schemes was 
the muwashshah, written in literary Arabic, while others made use of new 
metres in songs where the colloquial language is dominant, such as the 
dii-bayt, al-mawwal, kana wa-kana, al-qiuma, al-mu‘anna and al-zajal. The 
metres in such songs are nonexistent in classical Arabic poetry. 

These types of poetry were bound by their own strict conventions of 
theme as well as of style, thus leaving no scope for the expression of the 
poet’s feelings. These strictures and conventions totally divorce the con- 
tent of the poetry from the actualities of life, and crowd the verse with 
banality, repetition of themes and the use of stereotyped expressions. In 
addition, the forms deviated from classical literary language and occa- 
sionally even turned to usages of local dialects. 


II Revival of the classical qasida 


For the most part, this state of affairs remained unchanged until the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when a revival movement began 
to develop in Arab literary circles, a trend encouraged by the spread of 
the printed word and by the impact of the West on all facets of Arab life. 
A new-found desire to revive the Arab literary heritage, especially the 
works of the great poets from al-Jahiliyya to the end of the “Abbasid 
period, characterized the neo-classical period. It was essentially a reaction 
to the relentless penetration of the West, an attempted cultural rebuttal 
of these influences. 

However, the revival was a gradual one. Its initiator is generally con- 
sidered to be the Egyptian poet Mahmid Sami al-Bartidi (1838-1904).4 
The success of these neo-classical poets in restoring the eloquence, style, 
themes and metaphors of classical Arabic poetry — in particular that of 
the Golden Age — restored the confidence of these poets in the ability 
of their literary heritage to confront the dangerous influences of Western 
culture. Moreover, this return to the classical tradition renewed the 
poet’s contact with his own heritage and awakened in him the hope of re- 
viving the literary Golden Age. 

This feeling prevailed among Arab neo-classical poets, including the 
Lebanese Nasif al-Yaziji, mainly from Mahmid Sami al-Baridi to 
Khalil Mardam and Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri (b. 1900). 

The attitude of the neo-classical poets was that poetry could be com- 
posed only in the conventional classical forms, that is in a monometre, 


4 See M.M. Badawi, “‘al-Bariidi precursor of the modern Arabic poetic revival,” 
Die Welt des Islams 12/4 (1969), 228-44. 
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monorhyme, classical diction and style, treating certain specific subject- 
matter and themes, and this no matter whether the impetus for the com- 
position was an official invitation or spontaneous poetic inspiration. 
However, such a poem should be expressed in conventional similes or 
their derivatives, and in metaphors having their roots in Arabic and 
Islamic culture, with allusions to Qur’anic verse, famous classical poems, 
and proverbs. 

As in the case of classical Arabic poetry, neo-classical poems depend 
upon the independence of the line, that is, of the verse. The monorhyme 
has to be both the climax of the sense and the end of the rhythmic and 
grammatical structure of the line-verse. This tendency to encompass 
complete ideas within a single verse enhanced the lack of organic unity 
in neo-classical poetry, and encouraged terseness of expression. Con- 
sequently the central technique in composing a poem was to collect 
suitable rhymes, and to choose a metre suitable for the subject. The 
poem must start with nasib (love poetry) or with castigations against the 
calamities of time. The lack of the unity of the poem, and of the main 
idea or theme which runs through it, gives the poet the freedom to medi- 
tate on themes which have but a tenuous relation to the subject-matter of 
his poem, and so the main approach in neo-classical poetry is association 
of ideas and emotional tension. 

Division of the poem into two hemistichs, which are further divided by 
a caesura, encouraged the tendency to express a particular idea in one 
hemistich and to confirm it, or complete it, in the second. The lack of 
caesura, i.e. the use of tadwir, still more the use of enjambment (tadmin 
or tatmim), was considered a defect. Thus, the neo-classical poem was 
generally an imitation, or echo, of a well-known classical poem. The 
strength of this echo depended upon the ability of the poet to reproduce 
the spirit and style of classical poetry, which im turn necessitated a tho- 
rough study of its technique. The poet would meditate generally within 
his chosen subject without taking into consideration the strict logical or 
organic unity of the work. Such meditation is mostly dictated by the 
rhyme or the former line, and is drawn from the conventions of classical 
poetry. In consequence such a poem has no development in action and 
time.5 The poet’s tone is rhetorical and declamatory, fully confident both 
of himself and his ability to express his ideas, his experience and under- 
standing of life, the treacherous calamities of time, and his own superio- 


5 For detailed analysis of the various forms of the gasida, see Nazik al-Mala ika, 
Qadaya 'I-shi‘r al-mu‘dsir (Beirut, 1962), 199-227. 
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rity to his audience. Yet his attitude towards life is one of overlooking, 
of observing, critical, aloof, passive, stimulating no attempt to give his 
poetic experience free expression or to portray its psychological atmo- 
sphere, but rather to prefer the logical and direct statement of the result 
of the poetic experience. 

As to form, it should be polished, geometrical in word-pattern and 
phrase-design, with strict attention to equal length of two-hemistich verses 
and with monorhyme: a perfection which is in harmony with that of the 
Universe and the structure of the poet’s world, namely the relation be- 
tween the various elements of his society, heritage, social structure, cus- 
toms and tradition. 

In fact the neo-classical movement in modern Arabic poetry attempted 
to re-unite poetry with life, and make it as much an expression of the 
poet’s subjective emotions as classical conventions would allow. Neo- 
classical poets tried to express new ideas and broaden the range of 
themes. They had to cope with the modern developments of their age, and 
did so by describing mechanical inventions and criticising negative deve- 
lopments and conventions in Arab society. Within the neo-classical 
framework they tried to encourage knowledge and science, advocating 
such ideas as democracy, freedom of thought, equality and human 
brotherhood. The themes became social, political, patriotic, Arab na- 
tionalist or pan-Islamic, and antagonistic towards the European powers. 
Yet they generally did not allow themselves to violate the classical diction, 
metaphors, style and conventions. Their poetry remained a “platform” 
poetry, directed to the audience with a rhetorical and oratorical tone, 
using the verse as an independent unit, with no organic unity in the poem. 
It remained rooted in the Arab-Islamic literary heritage, engrossed in 
form, with sense of only secondary importance. 


III Strophic form 


The romantic trend in Arabic poetry started with a revolt against con- 
ventional diction and themes — the monorhyme and the monometre of 
the neo-classical gasida. However, talented poets who were influenced by 
European romanticism were able to use the neo-classical diction and 
metaphors in a new connotative way, departing from the Arab-Islamic 
literary heritage and using new, personal and humanistic poetic images 
and metaphors, moving from the description of the external world to the 
subjective and personal, to the spiritual, emotional and psychological 
world of the writer. 
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However, modernist poets in those parts of the Arab world which came 
into close contact with Western literature in and since the second half of 
the nineteenth century tried also to free themselves from the enslaving 
effects of classical poetry. They looked for a new form which would allow 
them to use more freely new diction, metaphors, images, thoughts and 
sensibility dervied from their own experience, and not depend on the 
classical literary heritage stored in their memories. Their aim was to dis- 
cover a form which would release some of the burden of the classical 
prosody, by composing long poems and by translating European poetry. 

The first step in such a process was the use of Andalusian strophic verse 
(muwashshah) and simple stanzaic forms of quatrains ofabab,aaaB 
rhyme-scheme used in Arabic colloquial poetry (zajal) and European 
versification. The second stage was to use European stanzaic forms, while 
the third was to allow the poetic experience itself to shape the form of the 
first stanza freely in their monostrophic verse. 

Translation of European poetry, using strophic form to facilitate the 
burden of translation and rhyming, began with Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, 
who translated into Arabic the dithyramb of J. Agoub (1795-1832) en- 
titled La lyre brisée (composed in vers irregulier) under the rhymed title 
Nazm al-‘uqiud fi kasr al-‘iid (Paris, 1242/[1827]). Rifa‘a versified this 
poem in 59 quintets of a a aa B rhyme-scheme in khafif metre. 

These efforts were continued by Rizq Allah Hassoun (1825-1880), 
who versified the poetic books of the Bible in his work Ash‘ar al-shi‘r 
(‘The Poem of Poems”) (London, 1869; Beirut, 1870), and some of the 
fables of Ivan Krylov (d. 1844) in his book al-Nafathat (“The Outpour- 
ing”) (London, 1867). The peak of this movement was reached with the 
translation of the //iad by Sulayman al-Bustani (Cairo, 1904) using mainly 
strophic forms. These translators and several others consciously intended 
to inject new blood into Arabic poetry and prepared the ground for 
romanticism. 

The translation movement was backed and enhanced by an under- 
current of spiritual and religious Christian hymnody and school-songs 
translated and composed by Protestant and Catholic missionaries, and 
by local poets in Syria and Lebanon, all using the strophic forms. 

Among Catholics muwashshah and zajal were in use in their religious 
hymnody from the fifteenth century.® In these hymns there is some re- 
semblance to the Muslim Tawdshih Nabawiyya. This movement was given 
fresh impetus in the second half of the nineteenth century, and continued 


6 See Luise Cheikho,“‘The Virgin Mary in Arabic poetry,” al-Machrig 7 (1904), 420. 
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into the twentieth century, even among the teachers and students of the 
Catholic “‘al-Hikma” School in Beirut. Marin “Abbid (1886-1962), in 
his memoirs Ahddith al-qarya, tells us that the first poems he composed 
at al-Hikma School were Christian hymnody’ in strophic verse, and that. 
the “‘first corner-stone in the development of modern Arabic poetry” was 
a narrative muwashshah composed by Shibli al-Mullat, his teacher at 
al-Hikma.8 

These activities in Catholic hymnody where probably encouraged by 
the vast and rival religious activities of the Protestants. From 1857, with 
the publication of Tarnimat li 'l-ibada (Beirut, American Press, 1857)9 
to the publication of Kitab al-taranim al-rihiyya li 'Il-kan@is al-Injiliyya 
(Beirut, 1957), tens of editions of these hymns were published. Their 
contents are versified Psalms, and English and American hymnody, 
generally using the same rhyme-scheme, and sometimes even the same 
metres, of the original hymns. Famous Arab poets, not only American 
missionaries, took part in versifying these hymns in stanzaic forms. 
Among these poets were Nasif al-Yaziji, Khalil al-Yaziji (1856-89), 
master and teacher of Khalil Mutran, Ibrahim Sarkis (1834-85), Ilyas 
Salih (1870-95), Niqila Haddad (1870-1954), Dawid Qurban, Amin 
Faris, Wadi Dib, Anis Khiri al-Maqdisi and the Muslim Shaykh Yisuf 
al-Asir (1814-89).10 Moreover, the religious and teaching books — as 
well as the Arabic Protestant translation of the Bible (1867), published 
by the American Missionaries — were used in Greek Orthodox schools 
in both Syria and Lebanon.!! All these activities made strophic verse an 
integral form in their secular poetry even after emigrating to North and 
South America and to Egypt. The group of poets which more than any 
other utilized the rhyme-scheme, diction, metaphors, symbols and 
thoughts of the Christian hymnody were the Arab poets of North 
America. 

The similarities between the Protestant hymnody and the poetry written 
by the members of al-Rabita al-qalamiyya can be seen in the use of 
couplets (muzdawij) and stanzaic forms such as tercet (thulathi), quatrains 
(murabba’ or ruba@‘i) of various rhyme-schemes such as a ba b, aaa B, 


7 (Beirut, 1968)4, 117-20. Cf. also ibid., 16, 24. 

8 Ibid., 118. 

9 Georg Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur (Rome, 1944~—53) 
I, 125; rv, 285. 

10 See the names of the authors and translators in the index of Kitab al-tardnim 
al-riihiyya... (Beirut, 1957), 239-64. 

11 See H.H. Jessup, Fifty-three years in Syria (New York, 1914), 619. 
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a aba; quintet (mukhammas or khumasi) of abaaBoraabbC; 
sextet (suddsi); septet (subda‘i) of aa b ccc b rhyme-scheme and forms of 
the Andalusian muwashshah, especially the the form of Ibn Sahl al- 
Andalusi of ab ab abC DCD rhyme-scheme. In both the Protestant 
hymnody and Mahyjari poetry we also find short metres and sometimes 
even two or more metres in one poem, the extensive use of fettered 
rhyme (qGfiya mugayyada), a rhyme which ends with a consonant or with 
a sukiin, simple diction, the expression of “‘philosophical’”’ thoughts, and 
a lyrical style with melancholic undertones, rhetorical questions and 
supplications. Other similarities are religious sentiments, meditation on 
nature and its generosity, on the might of God and the weakness of 
human beings, the use of biblical and Christian symbols (such as the harp 
hung upon the willow) as a symbol of despair, or the Lamb as the re- 
deemer, or the Cross signifying the burden of the responsibilities of the 
poet towards humanity and his people, his sacrifice and sufferings, the 
soul’s yearning to unite with God, and the longing of the soul for the 
ideal, and for a resting-place. 

The influence of the Bible and of Protestant hymns, their form, techni- 
que, diction, metaphors and thought, can be seen in the following 
examples: 


1) Yusuf al-Asir translated the hymn “Little Drops of Water” into the 
following quatrain:12 


pL dl cs JLAI ete 
jks or c Sls, cy jle 
Iyliyya Abii Madi said in his poem “al-Ustura al-azaliyya’’:'3 
Lib oll se cS SLL ISS fol 855 
2) Nasif al-Yaziji rendered Psalm 42 into the following verse:!4 
Oily Cane JL> zc col (ul pnitsd| | 
Nasib “Arida said in his peom “‘ Ya Nafs’’:15 
oy tts CS Vy Ell le Cpa Ly 


12 Kitab al-tardnim al-rithiyya, 225. 

13. ql-Khamda il2 (Beirut, n.d.), 136. 

14. Mazamir wa-tasadbih wa-aghdni riihiyya (Beirut, 1867), 87. 
15. Al-Arwah al-hd@’ira (New York, 1946), 87. 
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3) In Tarnimat li 'l-“ibada, hymn No. 57,16 the idea of the soul’s yearn- 
ing to unite with God, symbolized by the brook flowing to the sea, is 
expressed in Mahjari poetry: 


or ee ere 
SEW sal Sas ey) Nene ye 
Sy 2) Vy front; ot JS 
w4 31 Gti eg sleet spl ey 


La Gai, cot! cpa Se 
sy aaa) eee | p—il> 


Many of the Mahyjar poets tried to develop new strophic forms un- 
known in Arabic, and to use a new poetic diction derived from classical 
Arabic poetry, Christian liturgical literature and colloquial Arabic in 
order to convey their poetic experience in a spontaneous way. Among the 
first modern Arab poets who were able to develop new strophic forms 
was Nasib “Arida, whose peom al-Nihdya!7 (“The End”) was composed 
in 1917. Although the basic form of each stanza in this poem is a couplet, 
“Arida was forced by his poetic experience to distribute the feet into lines 
according to the sense, caesura and rhyme, as a result of which a new 
pattern of monostrophic verse was created, allowing him to echo the 
lamenting and incantatory character of his mood: 


a Se ie | og.aS” 
a --U- ! ogdoly 
a ee og u| 
b 0-U-/--vu- “Geoall deal bys 
ecco dvalbacdae Sink sh 6 as Y baal 
b 0-V-j--u- Gk ued Oy 


This monostrophic poem won the admiration of many poets in the 
Arab world, who saw in it the possibility of giving freedom to the poetic 


16 Tarnimat li 'l-“ibdda, 415. 
17 Al-Arwah al-hd@ ira, 65. 
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experience to shape its own form without forcing it into a predetermined 
form of monorhyme and monometre. 

According to Yisuf “Izz al-Din’s study, in his book Fi 'l-adab al-‘ Arabi 
‘l-hadith (Baghdad, 1967),18 many poets in Iraq copied the form of al- 
Nihaya and published these imitations in Iraqi literary periodicals. More- 
over, the work encouraged other poets to develop new monostrophic 
forms such as that of Mikha’il Naimy’s poem Min sifr al-zaman'9 (1919), 
which has the following form: a b b a3 ccc dp d a3, and Lbtihalat20 
(1920), which has the following form: ab. bj) cdcdefefghgh; 
lly X 4. 

In Egypt, Lebanese poets and writers encouraged Muslim poets to use 
strophic form for school-songs and poetry written in simple diction. In 
his preface to al-Shawgqiyyat,2! Shawqi stated that Mutran encouraged 
him to use the stanzaic form. Yet Shawqi — who was convinced that the 
gasida is the only form suitable for “serious” and official poetry — argued 
that strophic form is suitable only for children’s and women’s poetry. 
On the other hand the Lebanese journalist Ya‘qiib Sarrif (1852-1927) 
advised Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi‘i (1880-1937) to write simple poems in 
stanzaic form and simple diction, for peasants and pupils. As a result, 
al-Rafi'i published his anthology Diwan al-Nazarat (Cairo, 1908).22 

It seems that the great success of the Mahyari strophic verse stimulated 
the use of such forms in the Arab world. As a result of the activities of 
al-Rabita al-qalamiyya (1920-1931) in New York, romantic Arab poets 
used strophic forms as a vehicle for their revolution. In Egypt, the Apollo 
school (1932-1934) was established by Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi, and 
among its members were found romantic poets such as Ibrahim Naji 
(1898-1953), “Ali Mahmitd Taha (1902-1949) and Muhammad Hasan 
Isma‘il. Strophic verse was also employed in Syria, primarily by Ilyas 
Abii Shabaka (1903-1947), and in Tunisia by Abu ‘1l-Qasim al-Shabbi 
(1909-1934). 

Romantic poets in the Arab world, departing from the neo-classical 
technique of describing the outer world, succeeded in expressing the 
inner life of the poet and his yearning for a new world. They refused to 
put poetry at the service of rulers, and tried to express their philosophical 
ideas, their emotions and passionate love. They discarded the polished, 


18 See pp. 259-69. 

19 See Mikhail Naimy, Hams al-jufiin (Beirut, 1943), 26. 

20 Ibid., 32. 

21 See vol. 1 (Cairo, 1898), 9. 

22 See Diwan al-RGfi'i (Cairo, 1906), m1, 140, and al-Mugqtataf 30/4 (1905), 305. 
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elegant diction, the long sonorous rhythm and jingling rhymes in favour 
of simple diction. In the process they absorbed idioms from the vernacular 
and classical diction, using short metres and a lyrical and melancholic 
tone, reflecting their sadness, their disappointment and frustration in 
love, or the restrictions of their society. Others described their love- 
affairs, their disillusion with woman’s treacherous nature, or their dis 
appointment in the non-achievement of the political and social aims of 
their country. They neglected the old eulogies and elegies, tackling new 
themes concerning their own life, soul and intellect, their problems as 
individuals and as humanists. The declamatory tone of neo-classical 
poetry, and the poet’s function as an orator and preacher for moral and 
education purposes, gave way to a lyrical tone and indirect means of ex- 
pression using techniques borrowed from the drama and the story, such 
as dialogue, soliloquy, narrative and mythological symbols. For this 
reason the poem no longer depends upon the single independent verse 
which has no close link to the preceding or subsequent verse, and it now 
possesses an organic unity. This technique enabled the poet to express 
his thoughts in a narrative frame with development of events and time 
through verbs in the present and past tense, or to discuss philosophical 
ideas from various angles in which one (or more) stanza develops a 
particular viewpoint. Thus the caesura was generally neglected and the 
enjambment frequently employed. The rhythm of the short metres was 
emphasized by a quick change in rhyme-scheme, sometimes following an 
indefinite pattern, to facilitate expression of ideas and feelings, and to 
gain freedom from the enslaving influence of classical poetry. Moreover, 
the romantic poets solved a serious difficulty of rhyme by frequent use of 
gafiya muqayyada, a technique which liberated them from the dictation 
of grammatical structure. 

Later on in modern Arabic literature, strophic forms became a medium 
not only for the romantic trend but also for symbolist, realistic and so- 
cialist trends. Moreover, the techniques and forms which strophic forms 
encourage enabled Arab poets to apply them in monorhyme and mono- 
metre poems without being bound by the techniques and diction of the 
neo-classical gasida. 


IV The prose poem (al-shi‘r al-manthir) 

In 1905 Jurji Zaydan (1861-1914) gave the term shi‘r manthir to a medi- 
tative essay written in lyrical prose by Amin al-Rihani (1876-1940). Al- 
Rihani, a friend of Gibran Kahlil Gibran (1883-1931), was influenced 
by the free verse of Walt Whitman and by French lyrical prose. In 1904, 
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however, Gibran began publishing prose-poems and lyrical prose in 
various newspapers and magazines, which were later collected in his 
books al-Miusiqa (New York, 1905), “Ard’is al-muriuj (New York, 1906) 
and Dam‘a wa-ibtisama (New York, 1913). In these books, Gibran’s 
lyrical style was influenced by that of the Arabic Christian liturgy, the 
Protestant Arabic translation of the Bible and by English and French 
romantic writers.23 

Muslim men of letters, too, attempted prose poems, including the 
Egyptian writer Muhammad Lutfi Jum‘a (d. 1953) who published a 
narrative, Layali al-rih al-h@ ir (Cairo, 1912). In the last part of his book,24 
the writer included several prose poems written under the influence of 
Verlaine and Walt Withman, recited by four souls in Heaven. Many 
Muslim writers, however, opposed the term shi‘r manthur for religious 
reasons, prefering the term nathr fanni (“artistic prose’). 

The prose poem in Arabic was generally written in lyrical prose, with- 
out metre or rhyme. Only very few prose poems were written with rhyme 
(saj°), and its prose-rhythm rarely slips into metric rhythm. 

However, Islamic artistic prose (nathar fanni) differs from the prose 
poem in that the former is intellectual, rhythmical and rhymed, highly 
polished, garnished with archaic expressions, with rare and literary 
words, loaded with allusions to the rich heritage of Arabic literature and 
history, and embellished with proverbs and poetry. It employs complicated 
techniques of alliteration, assonance, stereotype adjectives balanced with 
their synonyms and similes. It also extensively uses nouns of pre-eminence, 
intensive and extensive verbs describing the outside surface of things with 
no intention of expressing emotional, psychological or philosophical 
thoughts and meditative situations. On the other hand, the prose poem 
in Arabic is imaginative, sentimental, lyrical and compact. Its simple, 
direct and precise style, and use of the poetic images, make possible the 
expression of a meditative mood and the flow of tender, melancholic 
and dreamy emotions. For this reason many writers used the prose poem 
as a medium for expressing philosophical, spiritual, Masonic and pan- 
theistic ideas, yet the discussion of these themes is emotional and poetical, 
not logical and scientific. 

The main technique of the prose poem is reiteration of words, sentences, 
refrains and ideas, rhythm of thought, equalizing and reiterating thoughts 


23 See my article “Poetry in prose (al-shi‘r al-manthar) in modern Arabic litera- 
ture,” Middle Eastern Studies 4/4 (July, 1968), 330-60. 
24 See pp. 105-183. 
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and sentences, rather than using the metric rhythm. Rhythm of thought 
in the prose poem is achieved by applying various types of parallelism 
such as synonymous, antithetic, synthetic or constructive, climatic and 
step parallelism. Other techniques are alliteration and assonance, simile, 
and rhetorical and exclamatory devices such as words expressing sighs, 
sadness, amazment and rhetorical questions. 

The prose poem is generally arranged in short lines or sentences se- 
parated from one another and arranged in groups or stanzas. The poem 
concentrates on one idea or emotion, which the poet develops from se- 
veral angles and expresses in emotional tension and poetic images. 

However, only a few poets in Arabic literature have succeeded in writ- 
ing good prose poems. Many of those who attempted to do so were young 
writers, late teenagers without a thorough knowledge of Arabic language 
and prosody. For this reason only a few romantic and symbolist poets 
achieved mastery of this form of no definite rules, and which depends so 
largely on the genius of the writer, his poetic talent, emotions and ima- 
gery. As a result, not many Arab poets have been keen on the form, but 
have searched for other forms which have more tangible rules, poetic music, 
and having their basis in Arabic metrics rather than in prose-rhythm. 


V_ Blank verse (al-shi‘r al-mursal)25 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Arab writer, discussing the 
flourishing state of European literature and the decline in Arabic poetry, 
thought the use of the monorhyme of the gasida responsible for this miser- 
able condition. These writers, poets and critics also noticed that the 
majority of European poetry deals with narrative, dramatic and epic 
poems which are “objective” poetry, while the lyrical form which is 
subjective occupies but a small and unimportant part. This situation was 
contrary to that of Arabic poetry, in which lyrical poetry was dominant, 
with the other genres unknown, with narrative elements in the few poems 
in Arabic not an independent and developed genre. Arab writers who 
discussed these genres in European poetry also noted the extensive use 
of blank verse, and argued that such a form is the best medium for long 
poetic works. Consequently, some modernist poets tried to introduce 
blank verse for the writing of narrative, philosophical, dramatic and epic 
poetry, to liberate Arabic poetry from its stagnation, to inject it with new 
blood so as to cope with the development of European literature. 


25 See my article “Blank verse (al-shi‘r al-mursal) in modern Arabic literature,” 
BSOAS 29/3 (1966), 483-505. 
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In the nineteenth century some Arab poets, mainly Christians, had 
translated long European narrative poems (including a great part of the 
Iliad) into strophic form, avoiding the use of blank verse. The only excep- 
tion was Rizq Allah Hassoun who translated chap. 18 of the Book of 
Job into unrhymed verse in his book Ash‘ar al-shi‘r (London, 1869 and 
Beirut, 1870).26 Hassoun was the only poet who dared violate Arab 
taste and conventions, arguing that ancient poetry was rhymeless and 
that “rhyme is not a condition, but merely ornament.” 

In 1905, however, the same year in which Jurji Zaydan gave the term 
shir manthir to an essay written by al-Rihani, we find the Iraqi poet 
Jamil Sidqi and al-Zahawi publishing a rhymeless poem in the Egyptian 
newspaper al-Mu’ayyad, entitled al-Shi‘r al-mursal (“blank verse’’).27 It 
seems that al-Zahawi derived this term from that used by Ibn Khaldin 
in his Mugaddima and gave to unrhymed prose (nathr mursal) as opposed 
to rhymed (saj‘). In defending this form, al-Zahawi argued that the 
rhyme is a “‘chain”’ to the poet, not leaving him free to express feelings 
which he wishes to communicate. He accused the rhyme of being “the 
main reason for the backwardness of poetry in Arabic in comparison with 
Western languages.”’ Whether al-Zahawi arrived at blank verse as a 
result of the discussion of this form by the Lebanese and Syrian writers, 
or through the experiences of the Turkish poets who had been writing 
blank verse since 1873, the fact is — as far as we know — that al-Zahawi 
was the first Arab poet in the twentieth century to write blank verse, and 
not Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri or ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri, as has 
been presumed. 

However, later on Egyptian poets such as “Abd al-Rahman Shukri, 
Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini, Muhammad Farid Abi Hadid, 
Ahmad Zaki Abt Shadi, Sahir Qalamawi and ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir 
translated and wrote narrative, philosophical, dramatic and epic rhyme- 
less verse using conventional Arabic metres. They used blank verse because 
they were convinced that rhyme is unnecessary in such objective poetry, 
which demands development of characters, time, place and events; they 
considered blank verse more appropriate to analyses, discussion and 
description. They found both the monorhyme and the strophic forms a 
burden because their various rhyme-schemes impose on the poet a uni- 
form structure of stanzas similar in their grammatical structure and 
style. 


26 See pp. 31-33. 
27 See al-Kalim al-manziim (Beirut, 1909), 171. 
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However, the efforts of these poets to develop blank verse in Arabic 
literature did not succeed. The reason for their failure was that most of 
them did not understand the nature of blank verse. They still used the 
conventional line-verse with its two hemistichs and end-stop rhyme. Such 
a verse divided the poem into equal, independent rhythmic units com- 
plete in grammatical structure and sense. In this type of verse the rhyme, 
or the last word, is its climax. Such uniformity divides the poem into 
equal rhythmical units which demand a uniform end-stop rhyme to em- 
phasize its music. On the other hand, in blank verse the unit should not 
be the independent verse but the sentence with its full sense, which can 
stretch beyond a single line. For this reason the use of modulation and 
enjambment (tadmin), a technique which is considered a defect in con- 
ventional prosody, is essential in blank verse, besides using alliteration, 
assonance, and other onomatopeic effects to compensate for the 
absence of the rhyme’s melody. 

In fact only a few Arab poets understood the special technique of blank 
verse. Among them is “Ali Ahmad Bakathir, who discussed these traits 
of blank verse in the introduction to the drama he composed in blank 
verse Akhnatiin wa-Nafartiti (Cairo, 1943) and to his versified translation 
of Romeo and Juliet (Cairo, [1946]). In these two books Bakathir was 
also able to apply successfully techniques of blank verse. The use of the 
sentence as a unit in these two dramas forced Bakathir several times to 
use irregular number of feet in each line, using the mutadarik metre in 
the former drama and mixing various Arabic metres in the latter one. 

However, the main reason for the failure of blank verse in Arabic 
literature in the first half of this century was not that many poets did not 
observe the enjambment but their inability to develop new diction and 
style. Their adherence to conventional Arabic prosody, neglecting the 
rhyme only, and their limited talent as creative poets doomed their efforts. 

Yet their experiments in blank verse helped other poets to avoid the 
faults of those who practised it, and encouraged further experiments in 
form and technique to find the most suitable medium for the new trends 
in Arabic poetry. 


VI Free verse (al-shi‘r al-hurr) 1924-193928 


While experiments in blank verse were taking place in Egypt, some mo- 
dernist poets who experimented in blank verse, and others who were 


28 See my article “Free verse (al-shi‘r al-hurr) in modern Arabic literature: Abii 
Shadi and his school, 1926-46,” BSOAS 31/1 (1968), 28-51. 
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influenced by the new trends in French poetry, tried to find a new form 
which might liberate the poet from the inessential shackles of conventional 
Arabic prosody, and at the same time retain the music of metre and 
thyme which blank verse lacked. | 

These poets can be divided into two groups. The first is a small one 
mostly of Syro-Lebanese poets who settled in Egypt, were well versed 
in French literature, and were influenced by the symbolist trend and the 
vers libéré movement. The second was mainly of Egyptian poets in- 
fluenced by English free verse. 

It seems that the pioneer of this movement in Arabic literature was 
Nigila Fayyad, a French-educated Lebanese physician, well-versed in 
French poetry and its modern trends and especially in symbolism. 
Fayyad expressed the view that “‘it is necessary that Arabic poetry re- 
mains poetry, but it is not essential to adhere strictly to unimportant 
particulars; to details which are unrelated to principle.”29 He asserted 
that rhyme is an unnecessary element in modern poetry and its themes 
which need precise expression, especially in long poems. In such poetry 
the poet has to pay attention to the music of his poetry which should 
compensate for the absence of rhyme. Fayyad argued that it is possible 
to use more than one metre in a poem, because changed moods and emo- 
tions force the “free poet’’ to change his metres, and that there are in 
Arabic prosody some metres which have similar rhythm and if necessary 
it is possible to mix them. 

Fayyad expressed these ideas in 1936, yet he had already applied them 
successfully in his poem entitled Wisal al-khayal published in Baghdad 
in al-Hurriya magazine on 15 July 1924,3° using an irregular number of 
the ramal foot (— —VU —) and an irregular rhyme scheme. The poem 
was introduced in the following words written by the editor Rufifa‘il 
Butti: “Dr. Niqula Fayyad, a Syrian writer who settled in Egypt has 
started a new intellectual movement. He has invented a new method in 
Arabic poetry which is free (talq) from the shackles of metre and rhyme, 
yet, although mixing the metres he has succeeded in preserving the ten- 
derness of its music.” 

Like the symbolists who practised vers libéré, Fayyad insisted on the 
importance of the music of poetry, did not observe the caesura strictly 
in his shi‘r talig (“free verse’’) and used an irregular rhyme-scheme and 


29 Al-Hilal 45/3 (1937), 264. 
30 See Yusuf ‘Izz al-Din, Fi /-adab al-‘Arabt’ ’l-hadith (Baghdad, 1967), 253-54. 
Reproduced in our Appendix, p. 433 below. 
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irregular number of feet of a certain metre. He did not use the single verse 
as a unit of versification, and practised enjambment frequently. 

The second poet to adopt French principles of vers libéré under the 
influence of French literature was Khalil Shaybib (1891-1951), whose 
first experiment was the poem al-Shira (‘The Sail’’), published in the 
Cairo monthly Apollo, in November 1932. This poem of 101 lines is 
divided into five sections, each of an irregular number of lines, of various 
metres and rhymes and only seven lines contain caesuras. Thus, while 
Fayyad’s poem was composed in the repetition of the ramal foot (-- VU -), 
Shaybub’s poem was composed in several metres such as khafif, tawil, 
ramal, wafir, kamil and rajaz, in either their full number of feet or in the 
shorter form. Shaybib defined his method of versification as shir mutlaq 
and as a synonym to shi‘r hurr. It was a symbolist poem, with philosophic 
tones and based upon poetic images, while Fayyad’s poem was romantic 
and based upon a flow of emotions, written in lyrical style. Shaybiib’s 
second poem, which he described as shi‘r hurr, was published in 1943 
under the title al-Hadiga al-mayyita wa ‘l-qasr al-bali;31 however, it 
showed no change or developement in technique from that of al-Shira’. 

The third poet who can be considered of this school, and was probably 
influenced by Shaybub’s first experiment, is Mahmid Hasan Isma‘il. His 
poem entitled Ma’tam al-tabi‘a, subtitled Marthiya min al-shi‘r al-hurr 
(“An Elegy in Free Verse”), was published in Apollo in February 1933. 
It is closer in many ways to Fayyad’s experiment in that it 1s written 
mainly in the ramal foot except in one line (No. 24) which slips into 
rajaz. 

The second group, that influenced by English and American free verse, 
was led by Ahmad Zaki Abii Shadi, one of the most active and daring 
Egyptian poets to search for a new and flexible form in Arabic poetry. 
It seems that Abi Shadi arrived at the technique of his free verse through 
Harriet Monroe’s Poets and their Art (New York, 1926), in which the 
author studied English and American free verse. From then on Abit 
Shadi defended the use of al-shi‘r al-hurr, first in his anthology al-Shafaq 
al-Baki (Cairo, 1926-[27]), giving examples through his own versifi- 
cation and translations from European poetry; in his anthology Mukh- 
tarat wahy al-‘Gm (Cairo, 1928); and in articles and comments in his 
magazine Apollo. His method of free verse was to employ various types 
of conventional Arabic metres which have some resemblance in rhythm 
and irregular rhyme scheme, a method similar to that of A.Ch. Swinburne 


31 See al-Risdla 545 (December, 1943), 998. 
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(1837-1909). He rejected the technique of al-shi‘r al-manthir and the 
attempt of other poets to invent new metric feet, being convinced that 
only conventional metres were suited to the Arabic language. 

While the first group used free verse for lyrical, philosophical and 
symbolist poetry, Abii Shadi and his followers used their free verse for 
narrative, philosophic, epic and dramatic poetry. In his experiments in 
free verse he sought new forms, a tender personal and free rhythm close 
to prose rhythm and vernacular speach, to allow the poet the maximum 
freedom in expressing his feelings and thoughts. For the most part, there- 
fore, he employed al-khafif and al-mujtathth because he found their 
rhythm akin to that of the language of speech. Beside these two metres, 
he employed several others which have two types of feet, such as tawil 
and basit, without confining himself to the conventional number of feet 
in each line. The line could be a monopody, of two or more feet, up to 
twice its original length. In general the caesura was neglected, but he still 
prefered the end-stop line ended with sukiin upon the enjambment. How- 
ever, his use of a denotative diction and his prosaic expressions sound 
alien to Arabic taste and poetry. Only a few poets followed Abt Shadi’s 
method and style, among them Muhammad Farid Abti Hadid, Mustafa 
Badawi and “Ali Ahmad Bakathir. Other who mixed Arabic metres in 
their versification, including Ahmad Shawai in his drama Qambiz, Husayn 
al-Zarifi in his drama Rasil al-salam, and Iyliyya Abii Madi and Ilyas 
Abu Shabaka in some of their romantic poems, continued to use the 
end-stop line of two hemistichs. In the lyrical style of the romantic 
Arabic trend which flourished in Arabic literature at the end of the 1930’s 
and the beginning of the 1940’s, quick change of metres and rhyme were 
avoided, and such efforts did not arouse the same vehement objections 
and criticism which had been directed at the experiments of Abt Shadi. 


Conclusion 

We have seen the long struggle of Arab poets to find new techniques and 
forms which could convey their poetic experience freely, to compose nar- 
rative, dramatic and epic poetry and to translate European poetry. These 
needs became pressing after contacts developed between the Arabs and 
the West. In these struggles, both Western and conventional Arabic 
literature had an influence on Arab poets, and the period from the nine- 
teenth century till the middle of the twentieth was one of trial and error. 
The closer poets were to Western literature, the stronger was their desire 
to copy Western poetic technique and genres, but their success in adapting 
these forms and techniques depended upon their talent, wide education 
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and ability to avoid the faults of other poets. It rested, too, on the ca- 
pacity to develop new and simple diction, and methods of producing a 
music of verse such as employing rhythm of thought based upon paral- 
lelism and repetition, in order to create melody and unity and to com- 
pensate for the loss of regularity in line lengths and rhyme patterns. The 
overflow in lines, the use of personification, symbols, mythology and 
images derived from everyday life and other dramatic techniques, and 
the desire to avoid forcing poetic experience into a predetermined form — 
all these traits prepared the ground for the emergence of the new poetry 
at the close of the 1940’s which prevailed in the Arab world and opened 
the door for more liberal means of poetic expression. These characteristics 
together uprooted Arabic poetry from its classical heritage, and made it 
a part of the modern humanist and universal poetry in the world, con- 
veying the Arab intellectuals’ difficulties and aspirations as well as the 
situation and problems of the poet in the modern technical world. 
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Niqtlé Fayy4ad’s anthology Rafif al-uqghuw4dn (Beirut, 1950), 73-74, under a different 
title: I‘ tirdfat. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY IN MODERN ARABIC POETRY 
FROM SHAWQI TO AL-SAYYAB* 


Beginning with the rise of Islam, Arabic literature went through a process of 
urbanization and acculturation which was completed by the third century of the 
Muslim era.' The conflict between city and country life was that between the 
sedentary and the Bedouin way of existence. In pro-Bedouin literature the 
tendency was to praise the simple, healthy, traditional way of life of the Arab 
Bedouins, exalting their natural wisdom and intelligence and their superiority to 
the learned and sophisticated sedentaries. In this literature the Arab Bedouin, 
with his great gifts of eloquence and his phenomenal memory, could surpass 
even the most learned urban philologist and grammarian. He was depicted as 
liberal, free and egalitarian; sought equality, refusing to accept Persian 
standards of hierarchy and status; he was brave and able to withstand the 
hardships of life. Anti-Bedouin or pro-sedentary literature, on the other hand, 
described the Bedouin as wild and ignorant, unable to understand or appreciate 
the luxurious sedentary way of life. He was described as poor and boorish, 
someone who had yet to be redeemed by urban life.’ 


. A shortened version was presented at the conference on ‘Town and Country: Their 
Representation in Modern Arabic Urban and Folk Literature and their Interaction,’ held by 
American Universities Field Staff, Center for Mediterranean Studies, in Rome, Italy, 20-24 
October 1980. 

| See G.E. von Grunebaum, ‘Aspects of Arabic Urban Literature,’ Islamic Studies (Pakistan) 
VIII/4 (Dcember 1969): 293. 

2 See J. Sadan, ‘Milk and Wine: A Conflict between Archaic Classicism and Modern Realism in 
Medieval Literature’ (in Hebrew), Ha-Sifrut, no. 21 (October 1975): 119-134; idem, ‘Vin-Fait 
de Civilisation,’ in M. Rosen-Ayalon (ed.), Studies in Memory of Gaston Wiet, Jerusalem 1977, 
pp. 129-160. See also Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyun al-Akhbar, Cairo 1925-1930, vol. III, p. 23; Abt 
Faraj al-Isfahant, K. al-Aghani, vol. XIII, Cairo 1950, pp. 178-181. 
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This anti-Bedouin attitude reached its peak with the ‘Abbasid poet of Persian 
origin, Abi Nuwas (762-810),? who ridiculed the Bedouin pre-Islamic atlal, 
extolling instead the Persian and South Arabian Qahtdani urban civilization. He 
likened the difference between the sedentary and Bedouin ways of life to that 
between wine and milk. Thus, his work represented a new trend of modern 
realism in poetry, superseding conservatism and obsolete classicism. This was 
characterized in the ‘Abbasid period by expressions and images drawn from 
daily life and a rejection of the obsolete at/a/ model on the grounds that it had 
been blindly adopted to pander to official taste. Abd Nuwas’s poetry contains 
many descriptions of drinking scenes, taverns, parterres, old Persian buildings 
and various urban aspects of life in Baghdad. For him, parks and monasteries 
were symbols of freedom and drinking, while picnics and pigeons were symbols 
of the freedom of nature. 

Once urbanization prevailed, differences within intra-sedentary life became 
the main themes of Arabic literature. Such themes might include current 
professions or prevalent social standards — such as exploiting the naivety of a 
peasant visiting the city.* Generally, the city, with its green spaces, replaced the 
country as Paradise on earth, and its rivers and springs became the waters of 
Paradise. 

The apex of this trend of intra-sedentary conflict, especially between rural 
(fallah) and urban inhabitant (townsman), is found in the work of the 
seventeenth-century Egyptian author Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Shirbini, Hazz al- 
Quhuf fi Sharh Qasidat Abi Shadif.? This work, which contains a long prose 
introduction by al-Shirbini and his saucy comment to a gasida (ode) attributed 
to a certain Abt Shadtf, sharply compares Cairo and the refined life, manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, especially its ‘ulamd’, with the miserable 
Egyptian village and its fallah. Shirbini, like the ‘Abbasid poets and writers, sees 
the city as a place of delight and happiness. In contrast, the country peasant is 
dirty, poor, ignorant, greedy, naive, cruel, savage, wicked and profane, and has 
to be suppressed continuously. 


See Albert Arazi, ‘Abu Nuwas fut-il Su‘ubite”, Arabica, T. XXVI, Fasc. 1, pp. 1-16. 
4 Cf. J. Sadan, ‘The ‘‘Nomad versus Sedentary’’ Framework in Arabic Literature,’ Fabula, 
Journal of Folktale Studies, XV/1-2 (1974): 59-86. 

5 Bulaq 1274/1857-58, 229 pp. In his interesting article, ‘Fellah and Townsman in Ottoman 
Egypt. a Study of Shirbini’s Hazz al-Quhuf,’ Asian and African Studies 8/3 (1972): 221-256, the 
late Prof. Gabriel Baer discussed in detail this unique work in Arabic literature, which ‘touches 
on many aspects of the relations between the fellah and the city and between urban and rural 
‘ulama’ (p. 222). 
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Town and Country in Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Arabic Poetry — 

The Neo-Classical Trend 

The Arab literary renaissance of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
was primarily a return to the poetic diction, images, metaphors and themes of 
the ‘Abbasid period and, to a certain extent, of the Arab Andalusian period. In 
this movement, which can arbitrarily be labelled ‘neo-classical,’ Arab poets 
wrote according to the conventional rules and spirit of classical Arab poets and 
critics, to whom convention, theme and form were sacred. 

The main neo-classical poet of this period is the Egyptian Ahmad Shawqi 
(1868-1932), who toured many Arab and Islamic cities as well as famous 
European capitals. Many of his poems speak of Syrian and Lebanese resort 
cities, villages, rivers, meadows and orchards, alluding to them as Paradise — 
the same metaphor used so frequently in ‘Abbasid poetry to describe favored 
cities. Although European and Turkish cities, especially their palaces, gardens, 
streets and natural surroundings, were honored with the metaphor of Paradise 
of Heaven, Shawq?’s yearning for Egypt while in Spain can be felt in the 
following description: ‘Cairo is a spring of Paradise [‘Ayn min al-Khuld}; it is 
benevolent like the vine, which provides both fruit [grapes] and wine.”° The 
Egyptian countryside (Lower Egypt; Rif) is for him ‘a fragrant expanse, with 
luxuriant trees and swinging orchards,’’ while ‘Damascus is sheer delight, 
gardens and sweet basil [Dimashqu rawhun wa-jannatun wa-rayhdnu].”* The earth 
is described as an abode with Damascus as its garden, and the river Barada is 
likened to Ridwan, the doorkeeper of Paradise. In his description of Damascus, 
bombed by the French during the Druze revolt of 1925, he again uses the term 
‘dwelling of Paradise (Ribd‘ al-Khuld].’° 

It is only in his poem ‘Zahla’ that Shawgq! uses the simile of a beloved woman 
to describe the natural surroundings of a resort city.'° Even then his passion for 
his beloved Zahla is virtuous or rather sterile: ‘I subdued all desire, and forgot all 
reproof or complaint.”'! Zahla is, in fact, described as ‘a beautiful bride’ (‘Aris) 
or the ‘cedar’s bride’ (‘Ards al-Arz), tenderly embraced by the twin mountains of 
Sinnin and Haramitn, which are themselves described as ‘the arms of nature.’!? 


6 Al-Shawgqiyyat, Cairo 1930, vol. IE, p. 128. 
7 I[bid., p. 129. 

8 = Ibid., p. 123. 

9 = Ibid., p. 89. 

10 Ibid., pp. 224-225. 

1! Ibid., p. 225, 1. 6. 

12. Ibid., p. 226, 1. 5. 
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This gentle image stands in sharp contrast to the violent and virile sexual 
intercourse ending in pregnancy in Abt Nuwas’s poem describing an orchard of 
palms surrounding a palace.'? To Abi Nuwas, this palm, with its ripe dates, 
would be more delicious than ‘a bride in her underwear [‘Aris ftmajdsidihay] '* if 
only he could kiss and hug it. In these verses it is clear that the fruitful palm 
symbolizes the delightful life of the city as opposed to Abi Nuwas’s description of 
the sterile atial, which he ridicules with symbolic images of sterility, such as ‘a 
viper facing a lizard in its hole in a barren abyss,’!> a clear symbol of sterile 
homosexuality. This drawing on images of nature to describe a beloved can 
already be discerned in the poetry of Imrw’ al-Qays, who depicts his beloved as ‘a 
stalk bearing a cluster of dates.’!® 

This development of sexual imagery in Arabic poetry, in which we first find 
the metaphor of palm tree applied to the beloved lady (Imru’ al-Qays), then a 
palm tree bearing ripe dates applied to a bride (Abu Nuwas), then the likening of 
figs to the breasts of a comely maiden (Shawai), the metaphor of woman applied 
to a city, and finally the metaphor of bride (Shawgqj), is an interesting one and 
was to influence later Arab poets who depicted the modern, crowded and 
industrialized Arab city as a prostitute. 


Town and Country — The Romantic Trend 

Under the influence of European literature, there emerged yet another 
movement in Arabic poetry which called for the replacement of classical themes, 
modes and metaphors with a more realistic approach toward life, employing 
simple structures and modes of expression. It denounced the blind imitation of 
classical poetry and demanded instead an honest expression of the poet’s ideas 
and emotions. Like Abi Nuwas, the poets of this trend mocked conventional 
pre-Islamic Bedouin poetry and its well-worn themes, such as the yearning for 


13. Diwan Abi Nuwéas, Beirut 1962, pp. 501-502: 
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16 Hasan al-Sandubi, Sharh Diwan Imrw’ al-Qays, Cairo 1939, p. 130, ll. 5-6: 
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places and loved ones or the lamenting of ruined camps they had not actually 
known or seen. Among the first modern poets to adopt this approach was 
Faransis Fath Allah Marrash (1835-1874).'’ 

This trend to describe daily life in both the city and the country was 
encouraged mainly by Lebanese writers and poets. For example, Lebanese 
writer and journalist Ya‘qub Sarrdf (1852-1927)!® suggested the possibility of 
dealing with new themes in a simple style to the Egyptian poet, Mustafa Sadiq al- 
Rafi‘i (1880-1937). 

The sympathetic attitude of early twentieth-century Arabic poetry toward the 
fallah and his problems constituted a revolutionary step forward from the work 
of writers in the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, such as that of Shirbint, 
Jabarti (1754-1825) ‘Aja’ib al-Athar, and Sa‘id al-Bustani’s Dhdt al-Khidr.*° 

Among the first Egyptian poets to point to the inhuman conditions of the 
Egyptian fallah and to implore his country’s help (under the influence of English 
literature) was Dr. Ahmad Zaki Abti Shadi (1892-1955). His interest in the 
Egyptian countryside is reflected in his anthology A/-Rif fi Shi‘r Abi Shadi, 
collected by his friend Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghafir from various anthologies.?! 

The miserable conditions of Iragi women in the cities was a theme taken up by 
Iraqi poet Ma‘rif al-Rusafi (1877-1945). In his narrative poetry he describes her 
deplorable condition, her distress and her poverty; he also speaks of the plight of 
widows and orphans in a cruel and indifferent urban society. These narrative 
poems have a somewhat naive, happy ending, with the poet offering charity to 
these women and preaching to his readers to follow suit.?* In these poems, as in 
those of Shawqi and the neo-classicists, the city is still an ideal place — the 
Paradise of God on earth. The assumption is that they are enUlcHAne the one and 
only defect left to be corrected. 


17S. Moreh, “The Neoclassical Qasida: Modern Poets and Critics,’ in G.E. von Grunebaum (ed.), 
Arabic Poetry: Theory and Development, Wiesbaden 1973, p. 157. 

18 See al-Muqtataf, 30/4 (April 1905): 305. 

19 See S. Moreh, Modern Arabic Poetry, 1800-1970, Leiden 1976, pp. 55-56. 

20. = Dhat al-Khidr, Cairo 1884, pp. 123-126, 133-134. On this novel, see S. Moreh, ‘The Arabic 
Novel During the Nineteenth Centry,’ in M.J. Kister (ed.), Studia Orientalia Memoriae D.H. 
Baneth Dedicata, Jerusalem 1979, pp. 367-394. 

21 Cairo 1936. See Abt Shadi, Asda’ al-Haydt, pt. 1, Alexandria 1937, p. 88; idem, Fawg al-‘Ubdb, 
Cairo 1942, p. 162. On Abd Shadi and his poetry on the Egyptian countryside, see Kamal 
Nash’at, Abu Shadi wa-Harakat al-Tajdid fi al-Shi‘r al-‘Arabi ’l-Hadith, Cairo 1967, pp. 
388-394. 

22 See Diwan al-Rusafi, Beirut 1958, pp. 54-58, 58-63, 158-159, 206. 
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A departure from this romantic-realistic trend can be found in the works of 
Kahlil Gibran, who, in his long poem ‘The Procession’ (a/-Mawakib, 1918), went 
to the other extreme by criticizing city life through spiritual and symbolic rather 
than concrete images. The poem uses the device of two voices: the one a sage or 
old man, the other a youth. The former symbolizes the corrupt values of urban 
life or what Gibran calls gustir (palaces), while the youth represents country life 
or what Gibran labels ghdb (wood). Dualism prevails in the city in the form of 
good and evil, spirit and body, life and death, strength and weakness. The wood, 
on the other hand, symbolizes the world of unity, innocence, harmony and 
equality, beyond any dualism in life itself and, indeed, beyond life and death. 
Gibran’s romantic escapism condemned society and its culture as evil, and he 
entertained the vision of abolishing society and returning to a simple, primal 
state of nature.”? 

As a Romantic poet influenced by William Blake, Gibran also discusses such 
themes as religion, justice, free will, science, love, happiness, the soul, the body, 
and death — in a general movement from life to death.”4 This movement stands 
in contrast to pre-Islamic and Islamic poetry in general, where ‘the poem moves 
from dead nature, creates life and fertility — imaginatively, and moves to the 
time of the tribe to celebrate its role in the creation of life and its preservation.’?° 
It is important to bear in mind that in the first stages of Gibran’s beliefs he was 
influenced by a simple version of Rousseauist Romanticism and that his twofold 
escapism consists of ‘one, a flight into the beyond, and the other, into a dream 
world.’ 

Arabic Romantic poetry reached a new peak with the work of Lebanese poet 
Ilyas Abii Shabaka (al-Ziig 1903-1947), who was raised as a devout Christian in 
the countryside.2’ Contrary to Gibran’s spirituality, Aba Shabaka was 
concerned with the body and its lusts, but like him, he was an offspring of the 


23 See Khalil Hawi, Kahlil Gibran, His Background, Character and Works, Beirut 1963, p. 166. 

24 See Ihsan ‘Abbas and Muhammad Yusuf Najm, A/-Shi‘r al-‘Arabi fi ’l-Mahjar: Amrikd ’I- 
shimdliyya, Beirut 1957, 2nd. ed., pp. 41-50. 

25 Kamal Abu-Deeb, ‘Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry,’ JJMES 6 (1975): 

~ 483-184. 

26 Khalil Hawi, p. 165. 

27 OnTlyas Abt Shabaka, see Iliyya Hawt, Ilyas Abu Shabaka Sha ‘ir al- Jahim wa ’1-Na‘im, Beirut, 
n.d.; George Ghurayyib, Ilyas Abu Shabaka Dirdsat wa-Dhikrayat, Beirut, n.d.,; S. Somekh, 
‘The Transformation of Ghalwa,’ Journal of Arabic Literature VII (1976): 101-119; idem, “The 
Language of the Lebanese Village in Abi-Shabaka’s Poetry,’ al-Sharg (Haifa) 
(August-December 1977): 9-17. 
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European Romantic tradition, which extolled passion, sorrow, loneliness, pain, 
pessimism and death; which condemned the town and its corrupt civilization; 
and which praised nature and the countryside. The main themes of Abu 
Shabaka’s poetry were lust, passion and sin, following his sudden exposure to 
the town and its lewd, treacherous, materialistic life. These themes appear in his 
anthologies Afa‘i al-Firdaws (The Vipers of Paradise, 1938) and Ghalw@ 
(1926-1932). He returns to rural themes, however, in his anthology al-Alhdan 
(The Melodies, 1941), which is a sort of ‘operetta’ — unique in the history of 
Arabic literature — extolling the pious, tranquil, healthy, rustic life of the 
peasant against a background of pastoral! scenery. It contains sixteen poems in 
all, each dealing with a different aspect of nature and life in the country, in which 
Lebanese colloquialisms and images from folklore abound.”* The anthology 
begins with a dialogue between harvesters and shepherds, followed by the 
‘melodies’ of winter, spring and summer, ‘melodies’ of the village with its 
weddings, feasts and other happy occasions, ‘melodies’ of Nature, the peasants, 
and the fauna and flora of the Lebanese countryside. Here Abt: Shabaka 
identifies himself with the peasant, to whom he addresses these words: ‘You who 
are far from men. You don’t know evil.’”? He, like the peasant, knows Nature 
and sings its joy. Yet, at the end of the anthology in his poem ‘Prayer of the 
Setting Sun,’ the peasant is weary from carrying bundles of wheat and heavy 
tools, and the setting sun symbolizes the poet at his life’s end. Nevertheless, the 
beginning of this poem, based upon the poet’s memories, speaks of Nature as the 
‘generous mother of all beings, teacher of morals, innocence, content and 
happiness.’ Abt: Shabaka also extols here the simple rusticity of Lebanese 
country life with its fireplaces, oil lamps, jugs, barns, bread bins and mortar. He 
asks time to return all these rustic instruments to his countryside, instead of the 
dubious gifts of electricity and false riches. In this way the peasant can retain his 
beauty, self-respect and peace of mind. Iliyya Hawi sees a similarity in these 
poems to ‘the songs of ancient worship when man was close to the body of his 
mother-Earth,’ worship which was ‘perhaps a new paganism, worshipping the 
blessing and fertility of the Earth-womb — or rather, a spiritualism embracing 
both blessing and beauty undivided in one hypostasis.’*° 

What ts interesting about the reactions of Gibran and Abt Shabaka, both 
Christian Arabs, to the town and the country is that the former adopted the 


28 See Iliyya Hawi, pp. 184-215; Somekh, ‘Language of the Lebanese Village.’ 
29s lhiyya Hawi, p. 206. 
30 ~—s Ibid., p. 189. 
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religion of the spirit while the latter, by returning to Nature and the countryside, 
became an atheist ‘worshipping the blessing and fertility of the Earth-womb.’ 
Both these poets, in different ways, paved the way for a new trend among the 
modern, Muslim realistic poets — that of a return to Islamic SUfism, as in the 
case of al-Bayyati, ‘Abd al-Sabtir, and Adonis, and to atheism and natural pre- 
Islam in the case of al-Sayyab. 


Town and Country — The Socialist Trend 

Only with the rise of a new generation of poets who were influenced by socialist 
ideologies did the conflict between city and country take on its true dimension 
and become a philosophical and intellectual concept rather than a subject to be 
discussed merely in terms of logical descriptions. These poets did not look at the 
problems of town and country as specific, individual ones isolated from the rest 
of human existence nor as temporary problems which could be solved by the 
simple expedient of repairing a bridge (as in Shawqi’s poem on the Bosforus 
Bridge), releasing prisoners (as in his poem on Dinshaway), repairing the main 
road in Baghdad or giving charity to widows and orphans to solve the social 
problems of Iraq (as in the work of Rusafi). Rather, they perceived these 
problems as being humanistic and universal in scope and national and eternal in 
character. Most of these poets were influenced by T.S. Eliot’s criticism of the 
city, pointing to its spiritual emptiness, cruelty and loneliness, directly and 
simply describing the ugly realities of life.*! 

This paper deals only with the main poets of the Arab world for whom the city 
and its problems constituted a main theme: Nizar Qabbani (b. Damascus 1923), 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayyati(b. 1926), ‘Abd al-Mu ‘ti Hijazi(b. Tala, Egypt 1935), 
Salah ‘Abd al-Sabtr (b. Zaqa4ziq, Egypt 1931), Adonis (‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘id, b. 
Kassabin 1930), and Badr Shakir al-Sayydb (b. Jaykir, Iraq 1926). Of these, 
only Nizar Qabbani was born in a city, while all the others were born in the 
country to poor families. 

Nizar Qabbani is one of the most prominent urban writers of modern Arabic 
poetry, especially as regards his love poetry, where women figure as modern 
urban lovers in their taste, dress, mentality and behavior. In his poetry we have 
to distinguish between the Damascus of his childhood, which he loves with deep 
nostalgia, and the conventional Oriental city with its ancient religious and social 
customs and spirit of stagnation. Poem 28 of his anthology, entitled Yawmiyyat 


31 See Salah ‘Abd al-Sabur, Haydti fi ’l-Shi‘r, Beirut 1969, pp. 90-94; Moreh, Modern Arabic 
Poetry, pp. 236-266. 
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Imra’a ld Mubdliya (Diary of an Indifferent Woman, 1968) sharply criticizes the 
backwardness of the Eastern city, especially the attitudes of men toward 
women.°? 

The woman of the title expresses her love for her city in terms of irony, 
referring to the calls of its salesmen, its street songs, minarets, churches, 
drunkards, worshippers, its tolerance and fanaticism: ‘its worship of its past/My 
city is satisfied with what it contains:/Thousands of dead people chewed up in its 
coffeehouses/They have become part of its chairs’ Mummified crickets, blinded 
by sun rays/Our city is spending its night behind the tricktrack / Indifferent to 
any important event —- indifferent to history.’ These successive images 
portraying a religious and lazy environment are followed by the woman’s 
conclusion that ‘Our city is without the love/That would refresh its calcified face 
and irrigate its deserts/Our city is without the woman/Who would melt the frost 
of its loneliness/And confer upon it meaning.’*? 

In a more daring poem, ‘Bread, Hashish, and Moon,’ Qabbani laments the 
way the inhabitants of Eastern cities entertain themselves in the moonlit 
countryside and mountains. ‘They carry bread, gramophones and narcotic 
equipment to the mountaintops.’ Believing in fate and divine decree, they visit 
the graves of the saints, entreating them to provide them with food and children. 
Although they live in poverty, they dream of marrying four wives; they live in 
fear of the Day of Judgment and enjoy banal songs.** 

Whereas Nizar Qabbani depicts the whims and erotic desires of the Arab 
urban woman to express his opposition to the taboos of Arab society, among 
which sex and women are the most critical, the poets of country origin do not feel 
at ease in approaching these subjects. On the contrary, in many poems they 
express the shock which they experience on first encountering the big town. 
Their poetry clearly reflects the continuous tension between their country values 
and those of the city. 

The shock of the first encounter with the city is aptly described by ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Bayyati in his book Tajribati al-Shi‘riyya (My Poetic Experience): 


I come from the country. There I used to live, sometimes leaving it, always returning — until 
1944, the year I joined the Teachers College. My first shock was when I discovered the reality 
of the city. It was false, spurious.... It was no more a city than a clown is a clown by virtue of 
sticking on his clothes every color or patch he can find. I felt that the depth of the real city that 


32 See Nizar Qabbdani, a/-A‘madl al-Shi‘riyya al-Kamila, Beirut, n.d., pp. 627-628. 
33s Ibid., p. 628. 
34 = Ibid., pp. 364-368. 
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had lived for several centuries on the banks of the Tigris, and which was born among and was 
contemporary with great civilizations, had died and disappeared for ever. I hadn’t expected 
such a city to return, but I had expected it to have some continuation like that of the river 
which springs from and flows towards the great sea, embraces it and 1s absorbed by it. For 
this reason, my revolt against the city was a rejection of its existing perceptual form. It was 
not an emotioual rejection, but formed the nucleus of a revolt which generated the 
revolution.*° 


In another scathing comment, al-Bayyati compares his poor ‘generation of 
beggars’ to ‘a clown who has borrowed clothes and fashions from every period 
and every age until it has lost its own personality and true voice.’** 

The shock of a country youth in his encounter with the city is also 
demonstrated by the Egyptian poet Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti Hijazi, from the 
village Tala in the Nile Delta, whose tragedy is expressed in the title of his first 
anthology Madina bila Qalb (A City without a Heart). In his poem entitled ‘I 
Once had a Heart’ (Kana /i Qalb) Hijazi speaks of a disappointed country lover 
who has deserted his village for the city. There he feels lonely, anxious and 
envious of those who have friends. He says: ‘I walk... in a cold, abandoned 
emptiness/Stranger in a land which devours its strangers.’?’ He feels unwanted 
in the deserted streets, lined with palaces on either side. He 1s iost, lonely, 
hungry, tired and anxious. He writes: ‘Iam a baby abandoned by a whore/So the 
passers-by have no mercy on it.’*® His feelings of inferiority and alienation are 
emphasized when he walks along with a bundle of clothing in his hands, while 
other young men in the city walk along confidently, hand in hand with their 
pretty girls.” In his despair, he calls on his beloved to join him to ease his 
loneliness in the city. The horror the villager experiences there is symbolized by 
the tram: ‘Every stranger here fears the tram.’ Instead of a warm, friendly 
environment, the people in the city look austere; they do not know one another. 
In his despair Cairo becomes a city of infidels and heretical minarets. 

In his poem ‘Goodbye’ Hijazi adds a new dimension to the big city — its 
barrenness. Its roads are described as riverbeds of fire; the stranger encounters 
only sun, buildings, fences, squares, triangles and glass. Its nights are short feasts 
of light, song, youth, crazy speed and drink, but soon the flowers droop and 


35. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayyati, Tajribati al-Shi‘riyya, Beirut 1968, pp. 11-12. 
36 ~—s Ibid., p. 12. 

37. See Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti Hijazi, Madina bild Qalb, Beirut 1959, pp. 65-69. 
38 ~—s Ibid., p. 71. 
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sadness penetrates the soul.” The poet yearns for the countryside and its people: 
‘I love you that are in the far country,’ he cries out. This is because he is ‘a son of 
the country’ and cannot forget his family house or his father’s grave surrounded 
by Indian fig trees. He depicts the cruel city’s indifference toward the village with 
its contrasting freshness in his poem ‘A Basket of Lemons.’ The lemons, which 
were picked in the country, remind him of his village; from there they were 
brought to the city with its ‘suffocating streets, the crowded places where feet 
never stop running, where cars race along on fuel, and where a dark child runs 
after them, selling lemons at 20 a penny.”*! 

The alarming alienation, loneliness and confusion which a man of the country 
feels in a city crowded with busy, indifferent, indignant inhabitants, who rush 
along neither greeting each other nor caring for the warm social relation of the 
village, is reflected in Hijazi’s image of the city people: ‘Its inhabitants are silent 
under the blaze in the dust/They are constantly on the move/If they were to 
speak to you, they would ask...What is the time?’ In this city the poet feels he is a 
‘leaf roving in the wind....” He says: ‘I am evicted from my room/I am lost, 
without name/This is me/And this is my town.’*? However, when the poet is in 
love with ‘a lover who comes from the country,’ the lights of the city become 
more friendly and cheerful; he then feels as if ‘the city enters his heart’ and he is 
no longer lonely.*? 

The ugly and tragic face of the city is revealed once again in Hijazi’s ‘Death of 
a Boy.’ Only in the heartless city will nobody mourn the death of a boy in a car 
accident: ‘They said: whose son is he?/Nobody answers/Nobody knows his 
name — only he does!/Poor boy!/Someone said in sadness, and 
disappeared/Eyes meet each other/Nobody answers/People in the big city are 
just anumber/A boy was born/A boy has died.’ This alienation and indifference 
is somewhat softened by an allusion to the countryside: ‘A greenfly came from 
the sad country graveyards/It flutters its wings on a boy who died in the city.’*4 

In Hiyazis anthology the country is symbolized by trees, lemons, birds, 
animals, palm trees, sky, sun, fields and the dawn, while the city in symbolyzed 
by streets, palaces, lamps, doorkeepers, fences, buildings, massive walls, glass, 
city squares, haste, crowds, speeding cars and trams, drunken men, curtained 


40 Ibid., p. 82. 

41 Ibid., p. 81. 

42 Ibid., p. 130. 

43 . Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
44 Ibid., p. 94. 
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rooms, fatigue and loneliness. In this his first anthology, Hijazi does not develop 
a consistent philosophy toward the city; nor does he try to escape it by returning 
to the harmony, love and warmth of nature, the pastoral life or the rustic 
existence. Although there are hints of this in his poetry, his yearning for the 
countryside is essentially a longing for his birthplace. In fact, as we have seen, he 
would be quite happy living in the city provided he had a friend and a lover to 
ease his loneliness. One does not get the feeling that Hijazi prefers the country to 
the city — else why would he call his country girl to join him rather than return to 
his home, his relatives, his mother, and his father’s grave? 

In the work of this group of poets, as well as the Mahyjar poets, country songs 
have a strong influence, as strong as that of the classical poetry which they 
studied. To al-Bayyati country songs were ‘an unforgettable influence, for they 
corresponded to my feelings of the poetry of life embodied by people, houses, 
nature, and the eternal sadness of the universe....’*° For this reason, misery and 
poverty are the main themes of his poetry. In ‘The Village Market’ he gives us a 
panoramic view of the dirt, heat, starvation, poverty, dreams, noises of people 
and animals, and the stupidity of the fallah. Those who had experienced life in 
the city and returned to their villages exclaim, like T.S. Eliot, that ‘the city is a 
blind monster, whose victims are our dead, our women’s bodies, and the naive 
dreamers.’ The misery of the country peasant and the fruitlessness of his toil 
are also reflected in al-Bayyati’s ‘After the Spring,’ in which a peasant sows seeds 
and waters the earth with his own blood, yet the seeds are devoured by sparrows 
and by the city monster (i.e., the rulers).*’. 

Both the city and the country are monsters which devour not only the peasant 
but also the urban intellectual who protests against injustice and imperialism 
and is killed by the police. After the bloody demonstrations and subsequent 
police hunts for those who escaped, all that remains of the deserted city is ‘The 
sad sky of Baghdad, prostitutes, stars, dead friends and deserted streets.’** Exile 
offers no better solution, for it too is ‘an obstinate clawed monster.’ The 
loneliness of the exiled is the endless suffering of Sisyphus. 


45 Al-Bayyati, Tajribati, pp. 14, 17. On the influence of country songs on the Mahyaris, see Moreh, 
Modern Arabic Poetry, pp. 104-105; ‘Abbas and Najm, p. 185. 

46 Al-Bayyati, Abdriqg Muhashshama, 2nd. ed., Beirut 1955, pp. 35-36. 
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At first, al-Bayyati looked to the ‘insistence upon freedom, and continuous 
revolution’ of realistic existentialist literature,’ but this provided him with only 
a partial answer. In his own words: ‘I tried to find a new poetic style through 
which I could express myself. Through it, I tried to reconcile the ephemeral and 
the eternal, the mortal and the immortal, the limited and the unlimited, the 
present and the beyond.”! After passing through the stages of ‘traverser’ 
(jawwab), ‘rebel’ (al-mutamarrid), ‘non-committed revolutionary’ (al-thawri al- 
ldmuntami) and ‘engaged revolutionary’ (al-thawri al-muntami),-? he began 
looking for a ‘mask’ through which to express the final stage of ‘the 
revolutionary in constant revolution.’ He found these masks in early Muslim 
personalities, such as al-Hallaj (d. 922) and al-Khayyam (d. 1132), Arab poets 
and foreigners, and even Arab cities. He used these to express the universal and 
social ordeals which these people or places had undergone.” In this stage al- 
Bayyati identified himself with those Arab poets and writers who had found that 
mystical experience was the best answer to the industrialized city and modern 
civilization.*4 

Salah ‘Abd al-Sabdr is yet another poet who experienced the life of the 
Egyptian countryside. He describes the misery and poverty of its people as well 
as the sorrow, anxiety, loneliness and sterility of city life, developing throughout 
a general philosophy toward life. | 

In his genuine and heartrending poem ‘Abi (My Father), the poet depicts the 
simple good-naturedness of the Egyptian villager, the tragedies of his life and his 
great endurance of poverty and misery. He describes the tragedy of the head of 
an impoverished family in search of daily bread in the bleak, wintry Egyptian 
countryside. The desperation of the orphaned family is emphasized by the 
following verse: ‘A dog snapped at my brother/ While he was tending the flock in 
the field/We wept/When he called out / O Father.’*> Meanwhile, not all the 
good-hearted villagers were submissive. The younger generation had begun to 
question the almighty will of God and were revolting against fate and divine 
decree, poverty, ignorance and simple beliefs.°° 


50. = Al-Bayyati, Tajribati, p. 17. 


51 Ibid., p. 34. 
52 Ibid., p. 35. 
53 Ibid., p. 36. 
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_ The ailments of the city, however, are no less severe. In ‘The Sorrow’ ‘Abd al- 
Sabtr depicts the emptiness of urban life and the aimlessness and sorrow which 
he feels in the depth of his soul; he talks of poverty and loneliness, of wasting 
time in non-constructive work and the feeling that time has no value. The poet 
accumulates images from daily city life, such as earning his hard-won daily 
bread, drinking tea in the street, having his shoes repaired, and playing 
tricktrack with his friends, indifferent to the passing of time: ‘I played.... Say one 
hour or two/You can say ten or twenty.’ Nor does he omit to mention the 
inevitable beggar in the coffee bar.*’ 

Like other poets of this group, with the evening came ‘blind and prolonged 
sorrow’ because something rotten had plagued life, and 1t had become ‘with all 
that it contained, disgusting.’*® The image of sorrow spreading through the city 
reminds one of the fog in T.S. Eliot’s ‘Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’;°? the 
poet describes a ‘sorrow which stretched itself in the city/Like a thief in the 
depth of silence/Like a snake with no hiss.’©° 

In his book My Life in Poetry ‘Abd al-Sabir admits to having been directly 
influenced by T-S. Eliot in his rejection of conventional poetic diction in favor of 
a simple style incorporating, images from daily life.°! For this reason his poem 
on Dinshaway, entitled ‘The Hanging of Zahran,’ is entirely different from that 
of Shawgqi, which is replete with generalizations and sentimentality. While 
Shawai speaks of the victims of the tyrannical trial — the death of the convicted, 
the widows and orphans who were left alone with their grief, the whips and 
gallows which the British soldiers used to carry out their sentences and the grief 
of the relatives and the Egyptian people as a whole — ‘Abd al-Sabur describes 
the simple life and loves of Zahran, a villager from Dinshaway, with all its 
folklore, such as the tattoo of Abt Zayd al-Hilalt, a popular Arab hero. He talks 
of Zahran’s love and marriage, the birth of his children, and his anger when the 
British officers set fire to the barns of his village. In al-Sabar’s poem one can 
easily identify with the grief and tears of the long-suffering villagers. 

This stage of social realism in ‘Abd al-Sabir’s poetry, in which he sympathizes 
with society’s victims, the poor and the oppressed, followed a period of deep 
religious conviction during his adolescence. He developed his socialist outlook 
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through his reading of Western literature, especially Darwin, Nietzsche and the 
materialistic and atheistic philosophers.°? However, he felt too great a gap 
between the greatly abstracted socialist ideology and the realities of poverty, 
accompanied by crime and degradation, common to both city and country. In 
other words, he was completely disillusioned with Western ideologies and 
civilization, or what he called ‘mechanical and industrial progress.’ In his words: 
‘I looked for a deity other than society and I found the human being; the idea of 
man in his comprehensiveness in time and place led me to think once more in 
terms of religion. In this way, I became a theist ... and realized that perfection is 
to return to God, pure....°? For this reason, he adopted a suff philosophy, 
modelling himself after al-Hallaj (858-922), a Muslim sufi who preached social 
reform.** 

With the work of Adonis (‘Alt Ahmad Sa‘id), an innovative and visionary 
poet, Arabic poetry took on a new dimension. Adonis replaced the simple 
descriptions and detailed images of daily life which had been developed by the 
former realistic poets with a more complex approach and technique. His style is 
characterized by the use of unusual poetic and personal images to convey his 
creative, intuitive, personal vision of change, the vision of a revolutionary herald 
coming before his time. Such are the terms he uses to describe modern Arabic 
poetry in his book Introduction to Arabic Poetry.© 

Raised by a poor country family with a sufi background in a village near 
Ladhqiyya, the poet experienced feelings of rebellion and nausea in the town. 
His poetry speaks of political suppression, submissiveness and of the industrial 
smoke in the town, and his references to Syria and Damascus are decidedly 
hostile. Dr. Ahmad Bassam S4‘t, a Syrian scholar, explains the origins of this 
attitude: ‘[Adonis] left his homeland, Syria, escaping to Lebanon, because of the 
hard political conditions he suffered there, which included a long term of 
imprisonment in Al-Qunaitra.”©* In his poem al-Atfal (The Children), Adonis 
conveys the emptiness, degradation and submissiveness of city life, for which the 
only hope of redemption is the children. An interesting feature of this poem is its 
use of colloquial proverbs: 


62 = Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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In the lips of the city 

A bell of lamentation 

Since thirty generations 

“We call him “uncle” 

The one who married our mother’ 
‘But the situation is unbearable!’ 
‘So what! Time is but a turning wheel!’ 
The face of the city 

Is lost in a submissive emptiness. 
And the weeping of the Children 
Opens the gate of Dawn....%” 


Similarly, in al-Madina (The Town) he condemns the modern town for being 
‘enslaved to smoke,’ i.e., that of factories, machines and cars. He calls it the ‘raft 
of the wind,’ a possible reference to the wind of politics and finances. He goes on 
to say: ‘It is ugly like the face ofa frog. It has two fingers’ (referring to money and 
politics). And because the city is crowded with people, buildings, asphalt roads, 
dust, smoke, factories and chimneys, it cannot ‘reach the horns of the spring.’ It 
cannot feel the ‘morning river. It is a pool of the herd, a pool of stale water. It has 
one face and two navels,’ again referring perhaps to the twin evils of corruption 
and capital.®* In another poem of the same title the town is depicted as ‘a mere 
stone’ and again as ‘the wreckage of a ship.’ In his anger, the poet threatens to 
burn down the city with its parched and weary existence, and cleanse the face of 
the day which will usher in the new dawn.” 

When it comes to his village, however, Adonis expresses love and reverence, 
calling it ‘my homeland’ (watani). He speaks of the shrivelled faces wearing 
masks of sorrow, the roads on which his tears are imprinted, and his father who 
died ‘as green as a cloud,’ this last image referring to the untimely death of his 
father in a fire. The poverty, enslavement and misery of his village is reflected in 
the image of a boy who ‘is brought up to pray and be a shoeblack ... a slave to 
hunger, tears and home.” The poet concludes this poem with the following 
salute: ‘I bow to all these. They are all my home [watani] — not Damascus.’”° 

Adonis also employs the metaphor of a woman to describe the town. But in 
contrast to Abi-Nuwas, who alludes to the date palm as a bride (‘arus), and to 
Shawai, who likens Zahla to the cedar’s bride and Lebanon to the poét’s lover, 


67 Adonis, Awrdg fi ’l-Rih, Beirut 1959, p. 135. 
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Adonis depicts Damascus as a prostitute. In his poem ‘A Chapter of Tears’ the 
poet entreats the town of Damascus as he would a woman, but to no avail. The 
town is unyielding, will not rescue its stranger while ‘the trees weep in the ground 
of the city.” Further on, recalling how he suffered in Syria, he is besieged by 
‘dreams of terror in the shades of Qaystin’s mountain, dreams of the blind past, 
of the shrivelled corpses, of the dumb graves....’ In his terror he calls out: 
‘Damascus, do not return. O outcast woman, woman with plump thighs, O 
Damascus/ O woman consecrated to any man who would come/To luck, or to 
the bold who would come/Lying in fever and relaxation/Under the arms of the 
East.../ O woman, [destined] for mud and sin/O shining seduction/O town 
whose name was Damascus.’ In the same vein the poet cries out: “The sky of 
Damascus is dark, its history is black.’’! The source of the poet’s anger is 
apparent here in his description of a woman representing rejection, lack of 
conviction, facile agreement, noise and distraction. She pays attention only to 
her dead, to the graves, to the dervish refuges; she is a submissive woman who 
relishes in the yellowed corpses of her victims. She feeds on mud and tears, and, 
not content with that, nibbles trash in her greed. 

But this negative view of Damascus is by no means the whole picture. Adonis 
is torn between his love for Damascus and his hatred of it: ‘And I said: No! Let 
Damascus stay in my nostalgia and in my blood/And I said: No! Let Damascus 
burn.’ Again, at the end of the poem, the poet asks the town for forgiveness, 
because his anger was born of love. For her sake ‘he had plunged into the depths, 
destroyed the walls, and experienced the fire which gives light ot the oncoming 
ship of the universe.’ 

This love-hate relationship is expressed in terms of the sexual feelings of a man 
toward a lusty woman, imagery new to modern Arabic poetry, although we do 
have the precedent of Abi Nuwas’s palm-tree/bride. In Adonis’s anthology, ‘al- 
Masrah wa’l Mardya, for example, we find the following lines: ‘Damascus 1s a 
caravan of stars on a green carpet./Two breasts of embers and 
oranges./Damascus/A loving body in bed.’’* The poet, yearning for his town 
and hoping that Damascus-the-woman will come, calls her thus at the end of the 
poem: ‘Damascus/The fruit of night, fruit of his bed.’ This personification of a 
town as a lusty woman prevails in his poetry. In ‘Damascus (A Dream),’ for 


71 See Adonis, K. al-Tahawwulat wa’l-Hijra fi Aqalim al-Nahar wa ’I-Layl, Beirut 1965, pp. 45-58. 
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example, where the poet envisions Damascus re-created or reborn, he uses the 
following sexual imagery: ‘Damascus is the navel of the Jasmine /Pregnant. 
/Spreading its fragrance/As a roof/Waiting for its newborn.’”? 

The visionary concept of regeneration is most apparent in Adonis’ short 
dramatic poem, “Taymur and Mihyar.’ Taymir, the cruel conqueror, symbol of 
all that is old and representing power and brute force, tortures Mihyar, the poet 
and herald of the spirit and the thrust of life in nature — Mihydr, who in the 
words of the wizard in the poem ‘is the breath implanted in the lungs of life.’ 
Taymiur tries to burn the poet alive by immuring him in a copper statue of an ox 
and setting fire to it. To a background of thunder, lightning and smoke, Mihyar 
rises triumphantly from the ashes, like the phoenix who rises from the funeral 
pyre with renewed youth..These dramatic events are summed up by the last 
character: ‘It was said that the sky showered fire upon the town. It was 
destroyed/Crushed and burnt/And while its/debries snoked/People smelled 
them and fell/Dead./Mihyar is blood and water/The Earth resembles his 
face/Began, like his voice./And people began to be born....’”4 

This short dramatic poem expresses the vision of the poet — that he, like the 
legendary Adonis, the Phoenix and Tammiz, will destroy the materialistic town 
and that a new world will be born on its ruins. This image of rising, reborn, from 
the ashes, is one which Adonis uses frequently to express the last stages of 
decadence and decay of Arab civilization, alluding to a stage of rebirth. 
Alternatively, one could say that Taymur represents materialistic society 
destroying the spirit (Mihyar), which, in the end, will bring about its own 
downfall, giving rise to a new era of redemption.” 

Like the other poets we have dealt with, Adonis puts more emphasis on the 
town than on the country. In his vision both are ugly and destructive — the 
former by virtue of its industrialization and the latter owing to its poverty and 
backwardness. Thus, in the town the inhabitants are destroyed by smoke, 
whereas in the country the children are brought up to pray, pay lip service to the 
past and are taught to be shoeblacks. He too identifies the city with a woman — 
not the beloved woman of Qabbani’s poetry, but rather a prostitute. This 
resulted from the persecutions he had suffered in Syria for being a member of the 
Syrian National Party. 
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Adonis sees himself as a herald or prophet (nabbiy): ‘Innani nabiyyun 
washakkak [I am a prophet and a sceptic].’”® This has its roots in the suff 
background of his ‘Alawi village, reinforced by his encounter with the town. His 
university studies of Sifism encouraged this tendency, which is apparent in the 
poetry of his first anthology. From the standpoint of his Sifism, pantheism and 
extreme sensibility, the town (al-Madina) became the embodiment of 
materialism, which must be destroyed. Yet Adonis does not present the country 
as an alternative; rather, he sees the solution in freedom, vision, intuition and the 
transcendence of the old dualisms of good and evil, body and soul, and life and 
death — all this within the framework of continuous revolution and creation. 
Adonis thus represents a pure and personal form of neo-Sifism which is 
reminiscent of the spiritualism of Gibran. | 

Badr Shakir al-Sayyab (1926-1963), born in the small Shi‘ite village of Jayktr 
in southern Iraq, deals with the conflict between and within town and country 
with unparallelled intensity and depth. Like the other poets of this group, he 
leaves his village to continue his studies in the big city (in this case Baghdad). His 
reasons for leaving the country are to search for women and love and to escape 
loneliness, as he reveals in one of his poems in his anthology Asdtir: ‘O Country, 
I do not despise your abode, if I could only find love! Indeed, the Paradise of love 
is where Eve is, though it blazes like Hell.’’’ But it does not take him long to 
discover the sadness, loneliness and strangeness of the town, awakening within 
him nostalgia for the moonlit nights and the palm trees of his village. In the 
town’s old market the street lamps are sad; their light is dim and pale like the 
faces of the people themselves.’® As was true of the neo-classical Arab poets, al- 
Sayyab’s nostalgia for home blinds him to all but its natural beauty and the 
charm of the country landscape. 

Like al-Bayyati, Hijazi and ‘Abd al-Sabir, al-Sayyab belonged to the political 
Left. Thus, class conflict in general, as well as the specific problems of poverty in 
the country and injustice in the town, were a main concern to him. In his long 
narrative poem ‘The Blind Prostitute’ al-Sayyab depicts not only the tragedies of 
town and country, but also the total tragedy of Iraq.’? This poem marks a 
turning point in the history of Arabic poetry in that it is the first to discuss the 
subject of woman as a victim of both country and town in such a comprehensive 
way. 


76 Adonis, A/-Masrah wa’l-Mardy4, p. 311. 

77 ~~ Al-Najaf 1950, p. 52. 

78 = Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

79 Al-Sayyab, Unshidat al-Marar, Beirut 1960, pp. 197-227. 
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The narrative begins with the image of night falling on the town and its 
inhabitants. The town is blind as a bat in daylight, but, unlike the bat, night only 
adds to its blindness. Men visit the ugly, rotten prostitutes in the company of the 
city’s devil, Mammon. To reflect the background of the prostitute, al-Sayyab 
uses the device of a passing bird-seller peddling his merchandise. Being a country 
girl, the prostitute yearns for the feel of the bird’s feathers and calls him over so 
that she might touch the bird’s wings with her fingers. Suddenly, the prostitute 
has a flashback to her country — flocks of ducks flying by and the sound of a 
shot, which she takes to be her father shooting duck for supper. In actuality, she 
finds her father dead in a field, killed by the feudal shaykh who caught him 
stealing grains of wheat. The men of her village will not marry her in her poverty; 
instead they deceive her, and the men of her tribe even try to kill her. Then war 
breaks out, bringing a huge influx of soldiers to Iraq and she becomes a town 
prostitute because that, or becoming a servant or beggar, is the only avenue open 
in the East to illiterate women who have to earn their living. Ironically, her name 
becomes Sabah — meaning morning. In one of Fate’s ironic twists, she is 
blinded. Her condition deteriorates so that no man wants her. To top it all, her 
young daughter, Raja’ (Hope) dies. Sabah is alone, blind and hungry, waiting in 
vain for men to visit her, as they do her colleagues. Al-Sayyab emphasizes the 
social tragedy of the prostitute by referring to the lamp she lights in her room for 
the visitors who never come, while Iraq is rich with oil. As the noises of the 
visitors to the other prostitutes begin to fade, the poet comforts Sabah with these 
lines of irony: “This night has passed — there is another to come.’ The poem 
expresses the trauma al-Sayyab underwent in the city, looking for a love he could 
neither obtain nor buy in the country. Ihsan ‘Abbas said of this poem that 
‘Perhaps [its] subjective motive ... is the rancor the poet bore against the town, 
and his psychological disgust with his experiences in its dark streets.’®° 

After leaving the Iraqi Communist Party al-Sayyab suffered the same 
ideological disillusionment as had the other socialist poets. This led him in part 
back to his roots, and he began feeling a greater connection to his village in 
particular and to his country, i.e. Iraq, in general. He also began searching for an 
alternative dogma. But where ‘Abd al-Sabir had found this in theism and al- 
Bayyati in historic and mythical heros and sufi personalities, al-Sayyab turned to 
pantheism as expressed in the myth of Tammuz, totally identifying with his 
village and the country in particular, and with nature in general. Thus, in Marhad 
Ghaylan he no longer criticizes town and country. He now yearns for his village, 


80 See Ihsan ‘Abbas, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, Beirut 1969, p. 203. 
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not only as an escape from the evils of town life, but also as an expression of his 
pantheism. The voice of his son, Ghaylan, which he hears in his imagination, 
revives his hope and optimism. At this point he becomes an integral part of his 
poetic experience. His optimistic faith in Nature’s deity (or the deism of Nature) 
and his happiness at its revival are expressed in the following lines: ‘Upon every 
valley/‘Ashtar bestows its flowers and fruit. As if my soul/In the soil of 
darkness, lies a grain of wheat, and the echo [of your voice] is like water.’ His 
desire to be close to Nature is expressed in his dream, where he is lying on the bed 
of the river Buwayb that runs through his village: 


I am lying in its bed of sand 

In its fragrant mud; the blood in my veins flows 

In its pure waters 

Streaming to bestow life on the roots of date palms 

I am Ba‘l: Walking in Gallilee 

Upon the waters 

My soul oozes in the leaves and fruit 

And the water whispers in its coolness 

And the shells tinkle around me. 

I am Buwayb, I dissolve in my happiness and slumber in my depths.®! 


This ecstatic assimilation and fusion with Nature are unequalled in Arabic 
poetry; perhaps the only comparable emotion is the happines of Abt Shabaka 
upon his return to his village following his disillusionment with life in the town. 

The poet’s delight in Nature is also apparent in the following lines, prompted 
by his son calling out to him in his sleep: ‘Baba! Baba! [Daddy, Daddy].’ 
Suddenly, the sterile town in which he lives is transformed into his fertile village, 
filled with streaming rivers: ‘Jayktr is born from your lips, from your blood, 
from my blood./The pillars of the city are transformed into mulberry 
bushes/And from its sad streets/Rivers burst forth. From its sad streets I 
hear/the leaves of blossoms growing, absorbing the morning dew/The sap 
whispers in the plants, and the ears of wheat in the wind/Promise the millstones 
their food....’ 

Al-Sayyab’s love of the country and hatred of the town are reflected in ‘A 
Wedding in the Village,’ which tells the story of a young man from the country 
whose beloved marries a rich townsman. The village girls dance round the bride, 
thinking how she will look at them with disdain and how she is leaving the village 
for ‘a handful of gold’ and a palace. The lover asks the girls to ask the bride why 
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she, a country girl, is marrying a foreigner. In his despair, he murmurs that in 
fact ‘hearts and passionate love are for rich people only.”** This is the same 
conclusion reached by the blind prostitute in the poem of the same name: ‘Light, 
children and smiles are the lot of the rich/Hunger, illness and vagabondage, the 
laborer’s lot.’ 

The same conflict between town and country is reflected in -Jaykur Elegy,’ 
which tells of the wedding of a young man from the country. The groom’s 
mother seeks to present the symbol of her daughter-in-law’s virginity as a 
testimony of ‘birth, resurrection and rejuvenation.’ Al-Sayyab contrasts this 
with the towns of his country, which are ‘in turmoil, and after money.’ He goes 
on to say: “The voices of the weak and the prophets are lost, and with the noise of 
machines and the panting of slaves, the air has become unfit for human beings.’®? 

In another poem, entitled ‘Jaykir and the City,’ al-Sayyab describes its streets 
as ropes of mud chewing at his heart, burning his fields, his Jaykir, in the depth 
of his soul and leaving in their wake ashes of rancor. Night, ironically, is the 
paradise of this town, for then the stones are its boughs; the lamps, apples of fire; 
the shops, fig leaves. Yet there is no love in the streets, coffeehouses or homes. In 
the city Mammon rules, and the voice of the soul goes unheard. The poet is 
trapped in the city. He cannot get to Jaykir, for the city surrounds it; its gates are 
closed, and the road which leads to it is barred. Only in his dreams is the poet 
able to reach his village. In the city the veins of Tammwz are portrayed as the 
barren boughs of the vine. They reach out to every house, prison, coffeehouse, 
bar, cabaret and mental hospital, and to the brothels of ‘Ashtar. In the end 
Tammuz is destroyed by the modern machine; he is electrocuted by a train, and 
the goddess, al-Lat, laments his death.** The gist of the poem is that the poet is 
powerless to return to his native village or to recapture the naivety of his 
childhood. The town has finally destroyed him. 

Al-Sayyab’s optimism and faith in Nature leave him in one poem only, 
entitled Madinat al-Sindibdd. Here the movement from death to life common to 
his other poems is reversed, and the poet starts off with a desire for resurrection 
which ends in death. The poem opens with the poet hungry in his grave. Adonis 
is impotent; death hovers over the streets of the town and sterility over the fields 
of the country. All that is beloved is dying. Spring comes without rain. His town 
is destroyed, its inhabitants killed. He cries out in despair: ‘There is no God, no 


82 Ibid., p. 40. 
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water, no fields [in the town]. And in the villages, ‘Ashtar has died of thirst; there 
are no flowers on her forehead/In her hands she holds a basket, its fruit are 
stones/Stoning every wife with them. And the palm trees/wail on the coast.’®° 
This atmosphere of death and sterility reflect the poet’s despair ‘during the reign 
of terror,’ as Ihsan ‘Abbas notes,®° and the palm tree, which also appears in other 
poems, represents al-Sayyab’s mother.®’ 

Madinat al-Sindibdd 1s an exception, however; all his other poems on the 
theme of town and country or sterility and fertility begin with death, sterility, 
dryness and hunger and end on notes of optimism, such as the onset of rain. The 
best example of this movement from death to life 1s found in ‘Cerberus in 
Babylon,’ which opens with the image of Cerberus barking in the streets of a sad 
and ruined Babel, and closes with the image of a light about to be born from a 
bleeding womb.®* The same movement can be seen in ‘A Town without Rain,’ 
which opens with the long-awaited expectation of rain in Babylon and ends with 
the first few drops Deginnine to fall — ‘So that we know that Babylon will be 
cleansed from its sins,’ as the poet puts it. 

This contrast between town and country — where the former is represented as 
a savage blind beast, sterile and cruel, and the latter as the cradle of fertility, 
recreating life, where water and blood are synonymous, where the boundaries 
between Nature, country and mother disappear, and where fertility and progeny 
symbolize resurrection — evoked tn al-Sayyab, through his reading of Western 
literature, the symbol of the death and resurrection of Tammuz as well as those 
of Ba‘al, Attis and Christ. Parallel with this was his love for ‘Ashtar as the 
goddess of fertility. These symbols were important for their inherent ties with 
Nature in both its aspects of fertility and sterility, which represent, respectively, 
life in the country and the towns. 

Al-Sayyab was apparently inclined to use the Arab pre-Islamic gods in his 
poetry to express his belief in the deity of Nature, a belief which he adopted after 
his disillusionment with Communism. However, as he admitted in a letter to 
Suhayl Idris, editor of a/-Addb, he preferred to use their Babylonian equivalents 
SO as not to appear as if he were challenging Islam.*° In fact, the Arabs knew of 
the Babylonian deities right from the time of the Patriarch Abraham up to the 
rise of Muhammad; also, ‘al-‘Uzza is Astarte, and al-Lat is Allatt,, and Manah is 


85 Ibid., pp. 150-159. 
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Manat, and Wadd is Tammuz or Adonis.” He points out, however, that these 
symbols are merely a useful device for conveying his ideas on the sterility and 
fertility of nature and do not reflect the poet’s identification with Babylonian 
civilization. 

Thus, out of the group of realistic poets discussed here, al-Sayyab was the only 
one to adopt the belief in the deity of Nature, as did Ilyas Abt Shabaka, as an 
escape from the materialistic town; the others adopted a sort of mystical dogma, 
as had Gibran. 

What is striking about this long journey in the history of Arabic poetry is the 
similarity between al-Sayyab’s concept of nature and that of the pre-Islamic 
poets. Kamal Abu-Deeb outlines four aspects of pre-Islamic poetry which may 
be applied to al-Sayyab: (1) the movement of the gasida from death to life;*° (2) 
that the renewal or continuity of life is possible through procreation,”! (a view 
shared by Abi Shabaka); (3) that Nature renews itself in a cycle of dryness and 
fertility;?? and (4) the renewal of life through death.”? 

To these one can add a fifth: the deity of Nature. However, whereas the 
solidarity of the pre-Islamic poet was to his tribe, al-Sayyab expresses his 
solidarity with all of mankind, especially the oppressed and the poor. 


Conclusion 

The conflict between town and country is one of the main themes of modern 
Arabic poetry. Shawqi ended the trend in late ‘Abbasid poetry of describing 
towns in terms of Qur’anic paradise. Al-Bayyati, ‘Abd al-Sabtr and Adonis 
revived the trend which began with the ‘Abasid sais, and with al-Sayyab the pre- 
Islamic deity of Nature was revived. 

Western civilization gradually revolutionized the Arab way of thinking. With 
the shock of their first encounter with the West, the Arab poets returned to their 
classical heritage and religious feelings. In this way, the town became once again 
the qur’anic paradise with its accompanying metaphors. This return represented 
an escape from the harsh reality of their lives and an attempt to regain their lost 
paradise, which had all the traits of the qur’anic one. These poets were unable to 
see reality; their vision of Paradise became a substitute for it. 

On the other hand, the Romantic trend in Arabic poetry, influenced by 
Western literature, emphasized the negative aspects of the town in contrast with 
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the country, which remained the symbol of the purity, harmony and blessing of 
Nature. The Arab Romantic poets escaped from the horrors of the modern town 
into a visionary Utopia or through a return to Nature and their country villages. 

With the Realistic poets, both town and country became symbols of evil — the 
latter because of the backwardness and taboos inherent in its feudal life, the 
former because it had become victim to Western industrialization. These poets, 
unlike those of previous generations, had no means of escape to a vision of 
Paradise. On the contrary, reality was exaggerated until it became Hell on earth. 
They were left alone with their anguish, loneliness and fears. Even their leftist 
ideologies offered no real comfort. The only avenues open to them to escape 
suicide were an escape into an existentialist introversion and a return to their 
Islamic sufi heritage, or, in the case of al-Sayyab, a return to the pre-Islamic 
concept of the deity of Nature. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE IN ISRAEL* 


Arabic literature in Israel is still in its first stages of 
development. Yet this literature, now only 18 years old, 
is a true mirror for all the aspects of Arab life in Israel. It 
reflects the problems, hopes, opinions, feelings and character 
of the Israeli-Arab intelligensia in particular and the whole 
Israeli Arab community in general. 

The purpose of this article is not to venture any assess- 
ment of this literature, as it 1s almost all the product of 
young people just embarking upon their literary careers but 
to trace the initial steps that have been taken and to un- 
derscore certain characteristic features that can already 
be discerned. 

During the Mandatory Period in Palestine (1918-1948), 
the main themes in Arabic literature were politics, education 
and history, challenging the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. When the State of Israel was established, the 
handful of Arab writers remaining within her borders, 
stopped writing, mainly for psychological reasons. The 
only group which represented a literary potential were the 
Communists, who soon resumed publication of their organ 
Al-Ittihdd. This, however, was a political journal, devoting 
little space to literature. 


* For a comprehensive bibliography of books and periodicals printed in Is- 
rael, see: S. Moreh ‘List of Arabic books published in Israel, 1948-1954,’ 
(in Arabic), Hamizrah Hehadash, Vol. XIV, 1£64, no. 2-3, (54-55), pp. 296- 
309. See also A. Yinnon ‘Some Aspects of Arabic Literature in Israel’ (in 
Hebrew), Hamizrah Hehadash, Vol. XV, 1965, No. 1-2, pp. 57-58 and ‘Social 
Themes in Arabic Literature in Israel,’ Hamizrah Hehadash, Vol. XVJ, 1966, 
No. 3-4, pp. 63-64 
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The influx of immigrants from the Arab countries, es- 
pecially from Iraq, lent a new impetus to the revival of 
Arab letters in Israel. The newcomers included a com- 
paratively large band of writers and poets of note, whose 
main forum was now the literary supplement of Al-Yawm 
newspaper, and to some extent, the weekly Hagiqat al-amr. 
But the role played by these immigrants was of brief du- 
ration. For them the renaissance of Arab letters was not a 
mission of over-riding importance. Their chief aspiration 
was to plunge themselves completely into the country’s 
social and cultural life. And in any case, the native Arab 
writers, who regarded themselves as belonging to a wider 
Arab culture, were not willing to accept the leadership of an 
element which they considered alien. Thus within a few 
years the active interest of the newcomers from Iraq was 
confined largely to translation into and from Arabic. For 
the Communists, however, the immigrants, who included 
a number of party members and sympathisers with pamphle- 
teering and literary experience, constituted an important 
accession of strength, enabling them to build up the literary 
side of their publications, especially Al-Jadid, the high stan- 
dard which has since attracted and held a large reading 
public. 

In these years, the early fifties, standards of Arabic 
literature, and new writing that was published, reflected the 
youth, immaturity and inexperience of the writers. Ro- 
mantic and love poetry was written which was immature in 
style, structure and meaning. Later on the writers began to 
deal with the subject of peace between Israel and the Arab. 
They also demanded closer relations between the Jews and 
Arabs inside Israel. To this end they published the periodical 
al-Wasit between 1951-1953, and Al-Mujtama‘ between 
1954-1959. In March 1955 Rabitat shu‘ard al-‘arabiyya 
was established to translate Arabic literature into Hebrew 
and vice-versa, and to establish closer contact between 
Hebrew writers and Arabic writers. 

Towards the end of 1956 new themes began to appear in 
this young literature, particularly criticism of the govern- 
ment and demand for social reforms, for Arab society was in 
the throes of a process of transformation. Compulsory 
education was rapidly reducing illiteracy and enlarging the 
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reading public; closer relations with the Jews was generating 
an insistence upon social reform; the Jewish workers’ parties 
were becoming increasingly active in the Arab sector; 
developments in the Middle East generally had restored 
waning Arab confidence, while resolute implementation of 
an ambitious development programme had succeeded in 
raising the living standards of the Arabs as well as the Jews. 
Moreover, after some hesitation, Israel Arabs began to 
appreciate that freedom of speech, as enshrined in the 
country’s law, meant that they could express themselves 
without constraint. In the new climate that was created the 
rigorous, and sometimes scathing, criticism which greeted 
new Arab writing was attentively received. 

The launching of the monthly Al-Mujiama‘ in 1954 by 
Michael Haddad, providing the younger writers and poets 
with a common forum, marked a milestone in the renaissance 
of Israel Arabic literature. Haddad, an energetic young 
teacher and writer, threw open the columns of his magazine 
to members of all communities. He also founded the Poets 
Association (Rabitat shu‘ard’ al-‘arabiyya) and published an 
anthology of poetry by its members. 

Nowadays he edits, together with Jamal Qa‘war, a 
literary column in the Friday literary edition of al-Yawm 
and the Arabic broadcasting service of Kol-Israel. Both 
of them are also active in literary and cultural meetings 
which are held constantly in Frank Sinatra Histadrut Club 
in Nazareth and Palinsky Arab-Jewish Centre (Beit Hage- 
fen) in Haifa (two centres for promoting Jewish-Arab mutal 
understanding). 

Because the Arabs of Israel identify themselves with the 
whole Arab world, the political, social and literary changes 
in the Arab countries especially in Egypt, leave a great 
impression upon them. During the period of close relations 
between Egypt and the Soviet Bloc, a close co-operation 
between the Arab national writers and the Communists 
developed under the leadership of the latter. But after the 
Iraq revolution of 1958 and the consequent dispute between 
Iraq and Egypt, the Arab national writers refused to co- 
operate any longer with the communists; in the dispute 
between them, the same arguments were employed as were 
used by the Arab nationalists and Communists outside 
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Israel. However, most of the Israeli nationalists preferred to 
join the Mapam and to publish in its twice-weekly news- 
paper Al-Mirsad and in Al-Fajr both of them edited by 
Arab nationalists. Some of these editors were not members 
of Mapam. 

In Israel today there are about seventy Arab poets and wri- 
ters three of whom are women. This number includes all those 
Arabs invited to a literary meeting in 1960, although not all 
of them deserve the name of writer or poet. Few of them 
produce literature of high quality or publish continuously. 
80 per cent of them are very young, 1.e. between 18-28 years 
old, and only 35 per cent studied at Universities, and read 
Hebrew or other foreign literature. Moreover, only 10 
per cent earn their living from literary writing and jour- 
nalism, while about 85 per cent are teachers in Arab villages. 
Some work as farmers or shopkeepers, the majority living in 
villages and the others living in Haifa and Nazareth. 

Political ideas are stronger among them than religious. 
Moslems write in Christian missionary magazines. The 
Communist writers and poets are older, more experienced, 
and have higher literary standards. Many of them started 
their literary activities during the Mandatory period, whereas 
most of the non-communist writers were educated in Israel 
and started their literary activities after 1948. 


PUBLICATION OF BOOKS 


In Israel today there are more than ten Arabic publishing 
firms. These publishers prefer to publish books written by 
authors from the Arab countries because they are profitable 
from a commercial point of view. Only recently have they 
begun to publish books written by local authors, who for- 
merly published their books at their own expense with great 
loss. Some of these publishers were sponsored by political 
parties which compete in in fluencingthe Arab intelligentsia 
and in attracting their support. The commercial houses 
publish love novels, especially those written by Ihsan 
‘Abd al-Quddiis to attract young readers. The most active 
are: The Arab Publication House (Histadruth), The Arab 
Book Ltd. (Mapam), Al-Ittihad Publication House (Com- 
munist), Orient and F. Danial. 
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PERIODICALS 


Almost all of the fifty periodicals, the one daily (al- 
Yawm), magazines and journals, which were and are pu- 
blished now in Israel are sponsored by official bodies or 
political parties. A notable exception is the weekly Al- 
Musawwar, which has a large reading public. 

The most important monthlies of a literary character were: 
Al-Hadaf, successor of Hagiqrat Al-Amr which, founded in 
1936 by the Histadrut, appeared regularly for twenty-three 
years as a weekly; the editor, Mr. T. Shamosh a journalist 
and active editor of the former weekly Hagiqrat Al-Amr, 
did a great deal to foster and encourage young writers and 
to revive Arabic literature in Israel. In 1963, it was followed 
by the quarterly, Mulhagq Al-Jadid which commenced its 
career as the literary supplement of Al-Jttihad, developing 
into a full-fledged literary journal in 1953: and Al-Fajr, 
which began publication in 1958, (It stopped publication 
in 1962). Church and missionary journals, such as al- 
Rabita, organ of the Greek Catholic Community; Al-Ra’id, 
issued by the Anglican congregation; and al-Salém wa’l- 
khair, journal of Israel Catholics, also devoted space to 
literature. 

Al-Mujtama‘, a monthly which ceased publication in 1959 
after appearing regularly for five years, must also be men- 
tioned in this context. This magazine was launched with 
the specific purpose of fostering original Arabic writing and 
translations of foreign literature into Arabic. The owner, 
in addition to issuing the Youth Library Series, sought to 
stimulate literary activity by other means, including con- 
ferences, competitions and polls. 

Beside the daily al-Yawm, there are the weekly news- 
papers, al-Mirsdd (Mapam) and _ al-Ittihad (Communist) 
and Hadha al-‘Alam, an Arabic versionof the Hebrew weekly 
Ha‘olam Hazzeh. 

Among the best periodicals published now in Israel 1s 
Mifgash-Liq@’; a bi-lingual literary magazine published in 
Hebrew and Arabic ontaining articles, short stories, essays 
and poems written by both Jewish and Arab writers. The 
articles are published in their original language (Hebrew or 
Arabic) with translation either in Hebrew or Arabic on the 
opposite page. It is hoped that this unique magazine will 
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create a more solid basis for cooperation and understanding 
between Jewish and Arab writers. 

The advance of Arab literature in Israel is a concomitant 
of the constantly rising social and cultural standards among 
the Israel Arabs and of efforts to foster closer mutual rela- 
tions between the Jewish and the Arab communities. 

For this reason we must include in this list periodicals of 
a more technical character such as Sadd al-tartiya (educa- 
tional); al- Ya‘dwun, a quarterly review of co-operation, 
economics and social welfare, published by the Arab workers 
Department of the Histadrut in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Labour; al-Mazra‘a (The iarm) published by the Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture; and al-Darod (The Way) a Marxist 
review. 

The increase in the number of Arabic readers and the 
interest of political parties in influencing the Arab intelli- 
gensia obliged the newspapers and magazines to introduce 
many reforms in their literary standards and forms. Some 
of them took the easier path of copying articles, poems 
and short stories from magazines published in the Arab 
countries. 

Besides the periodicals there were some Arabic literary 
associations consisting of both Jewish and Arab members, 
such as Rabitat shu‘ara al-‘arabiyya fi Israel, Rabitat al-kuttab 
wa'l-muthaqgafin al-‘Arab, Rabitat al-qalam al-‘Arabi etc. The 
Histadrut and the Communist party arrange from time to 
time literary meetings. 


THEMES IN POETRY 


Poetry is more flourishing than prose. Among more than 
seventy books which were published in Israel by local writers 
twenty five were poetry, nineteen short stories and novels, 
four plays and two collections of essays. The rest are research 
books in literature and history. Nevertheless, it suffers from 
serious defects in respect of both theme and form. The 
first original effort published was a volume of verse, followed 
by an anthology of poetry to which most of the younger poets 
contributed. The standard of the latter volume, however, 
was less than satisfactory. Most of the poets dealt with 
individual themes, principally love and a yearning for the 
past. In form and in mode of expression nearly all of them 
were hardly more than slavish imitations of classic poetry. 
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The volume was also criticized for remaining aloof from the 
social and other questions confronting both Israel and 
humanity, and particularly for ignoring the special pro- 
blems of the Arab community. Indeed in the various 
periodicals and at literary conferences efforts were persis- 
tently made to persuade the poets to deal with such themes. 

Since 1956 the poets have written on themes closer to the 
Arab Community in Israel, such as Israel-Arab peace, the 
plight of the Arab refugees, the condition of the Arab com- 
munity, the development of the Arab village and love of 
the land. The Arab national awakening, the Lebanese and 
Algerian insurrections, have also been popular subjects. 
This wider orbit of interest must be attributed largely to 
the improved educational facilities now available to Arab 
youth, the fellah’s higher standard of living and better 
communications, all of which have combined to foster closer 
relations with the dynamic Jewish population and also with 
the world outside. Radio and T.V. serve as effective channels 
of cultural communication with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

The most constant theme treated by the poets is that of 
peace between Israel and her Arab neighbours: Israel and 
the Arab countries must forget the strife and bitterness of 
the past and inaugurate a new era of peace. The approach, 
however, varies. There is that of young writers of al-Yawm, 
who visualize peace in terms of Judeo-Arab co-operation, 
and that of the Communists who regard it as the fruit of 
sorrow and tragedy, and suspect the motives of the Jews. 
In his two volumes of verse, Ma‘a ‘l-fajyr and Sawartkh, 
Rashid Husain reverts again and again to the theme of 
peace. In his message to a Jewish poet, published in Ma‘a ’/- 
fajr, he declared that they must forget what is past and 
together preach peace. While Mu‘ayyad Ibrahim in his 
anthology Min al-a‘mdaq (1962) preached for world peace and 
equality among nations and races, and S. al-Kaub in his 
Washwashat al-fajr (1958), Mr.S. Sha‘shi‘ in his Fi ‘dalam 
al-niir (1959) stressed the theme of Judeo-Arab friendship 
and peace. 

The plight of the Arab refugees is often described with 
great bitterness and in extreme terms, though most of the 
poets see the solution in greater mutual understanding and 
co-operation. The poets, interestingly enough, have begun 
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to castigate the Arab rulers for not seeking a constructive 
solution. 

Ten years ago few of the poets voiced any criticism of the 
situation of Israel’s Arabs. Today their tone is steadily 
becoming more acrimonious, as in the poems of “Isém 
al-‘Abbasi, Hanna Abi Hanna, Hanna Ibrahim, Habib 
Qahwachi, Mahmiid Darwish and Samih al-Qasim. 

Some of the poets sing the praises of the Arab national 
movement in combating the west. Prominent among these 
are Habib Qahwaji, Hanna Abii Hanna, Samih al-Qasim 
and Mahmiid M. al-Dasitiqi, M. Darwish. 

Another theme of modern Arab poetry is the status of the 
Arab woman and the necessity to free her from the shackles 
of custom and tradition. This subject is characteristic of 
Jamal Qa‘war, in his volume of verse, Salma (1956). 

A number of Jewish poets from Iraq have brought a 
valuable offering to the Arab literary revival in Is1ael. In 
addition to the usual theme of lyric poetry and transla- 
tions from Hebrew to Arabic, their verses extol Israel’s 
achievements, and stress the need for Judeo-Arab friendship 
and for world peace. Among the members of this group who 
have published their poetry in book form are: Salim Sha‘- 
shi‘ in his Fi ‘alam al-niir, David Zemach, a student of 
Oxford University, in his anthology Hattd yaji‘a *l-rabi‘ 
(1959) in which he was the only Iraqi poet who expressed his 
yearning for his childhood in Iraq and S. al-Katib who 
published his second anthology in poetry in prose Washwashat 
al-fajr, Abraham Ovadya, whose five anthologies were 
published in 1945-1950 in Baghdad and Cairo, before his 
immigration to Israel, Zaki Benjamin, who also translates 
poetry into Arabic and Hebrew has published an anthology 
in Hebrew: El Hofo shel Ra‘yon. (To the shore of an Idea). 
The others are Sason Somekh, a poet, critic and writer in 
both Hebrew and Arabic and a student at the University of 
Oxford, and Jamil Ezra Cohen a graduate of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. 

Arabic poetry in Israel reached a good standard, but still, 
some poets imitate in form, style and ideas the poetry in 
Arab Countries. Some of them write Free Verse and 
reach a high standard, but many hurry to publish their 
poems and anthologies while they are still inexperienced and 
weak, | 
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THE SHORT STORY 


The short story is far less developed than poetry though 
it too shows welcome signs of progress. The impact of 
Israel society, but not of the Hebrew short story, upon this 
branch of literature is perceptible. The main influence is 
of Egyptian, European and American fiction. 

The Arab short story strives for realism, concentrating 
upon Arab society and the hardships and aspirations of the 
fellahin. Communist writers put the accent upon the class 
struggle, seeking to foster a more combative mood. 

Samir Marid, who dealt mainly with the life of humble 
folk and particularly with the new immigrants, was one of the 
leading writers of short fiction. Adib al-Qass and Jamal 
Mousa in their stories published in al-Jadid, follow a similar 
line, though their chief interest is the life of the Arabs in 
Israel. Mrs. Najwa Qa‘war-Farah was distinguished by her 
powerful personality and penetrating studies of human 
emotions. A veteran writer, who made her mark already 
in the forties, she has published two volumes of short stories, 
‘Abiru ’l-sabil, which was printed in Lebanon, and Durub wa 
mosabih. Mrs, Qa‘war has four other volumes to her credit: 
Mudhakkirat rihla, Sir Shahrazéd, a play in two acts, “Abir 
wa-asda a collection of poetry in prose, and The King of 
Glory a play based on the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Oaysar Karkabi, a frequent contributor to al-Hadaf and 
al-Yawm, excels in his portrayals of the little man, though 
he too stresses the need for social reform and emancipation 
of women. Taha Muhammad ‘Ali has a deep psychological 
insight, while in the stories of Mustafa Shahada Murrar 
and Tawfiq Fayyad an insistence on justice and social 
equality is the main motive. Salim al-K hiri in his al-Wada@ 
al-Ahkir (1961) has depicted the plight of the Arab refugees. 

A favourite topicin Arabic fiction is the plight of the refugee 
and the problem of the infiltration, which is always treated 
from its human and never from its wider political aspect. 
There is much criticism of the backwardness of the villagers’ 
life and customs,and a constant urging to catch up and march 
with the times. In recent years the relations between Jews 
and Arabs in Israel have become a more popular theme, 
some writers stressing the desire for peace and for closer 
ties animating both peoples, and the benefits derived for 
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both societies. They also describe their longing for peace 
and the settlement of the refugee problem. They consider 
themselves as a bridge for peace between Israel and the 
Arab countries. The status of the Jewish woman provides 
a constant challenge and is constantly invoked by many 
authors in calling for better educational facilities for Arab 
women and for their emancipation generally. A theme 
that is treated highly critically is the mahr, or bride-price, 
payable to the father. Their criticism was successful and 
many young couples married after paying a token symbol 
dowry. 

A prominent advocate and writer on Arab Israeli women 
in particular and the women in the world in general is 
Mrs. Esperance Cohen who immigrated from Iraq in 1951. 
Resides her articles about Arab and western women and 
their struggle for emancipation, she writes comparative 
articles about Israeli and Arab women writers and poetesses. 
Beside her we must mention the poetess Su‘4d Qaraman. 

Other well-known short story writers are Tawfiq Mu‘am- 
mar and Faraj N. Salman. The first in his al-Mutasalil (The 
Infiltrator) (1957) and the latter in his Abriya’ wa jalladin 
(The Innocent and the Executioners) (1960) are similar in 
their standard, themes and literary abilities. Poth of them 
tried to depict the Arabs in Israel and their relations with 
the Jews, the government and the military administration 
and other important problems of the Arab villages. Neither 
could find the correct theme and form for their subjects and 
from a literary point of view they have not been successful. 
But they were, as it seems, more interested in expressing 
their ideas than in writing a good story. Foth of them failed 
to see any positive benefit in the government development 
of the Arab village. Mu‘ammar sees that the connection 
of the Arab villages with the main routes is an attempt to 
facilitate the task of the tax collector. 

It will be interesting at this point to compare the characters 
of the Jew and the Arab as they are presented in these short 
stories. Generally the Jew is depicted as a military man 
trained in Europe and in a Zionist underground movement 
in Palestine (as in a story of Faraj). He was educated on 
Arab hatred and has false ideas about the level of the Arab 
civilization, but as soon as he has the opportunity to meet 
an Arab, he immediately recognises his error and becomes 
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friendly and filled with respect. The Arabs in these short 
stories are very honest people possessing the highest of moral 
standards, yearning for peace and far removed from cruelty 
and brutality. 

The first attempts to write an Arabic novel in Israel were 
a failure. The attempts were made by the Greek Orthodox 
lawyer of Nazareth whome we mentioned before, T. Mu‘am- 
mar. His first novel is Mudhakkirat Lajt’ (Memoirs of a 
Refugee) (1958) depicting the situation in Haifa during the 
War of Independence in 1948 and the conquest of Haifa by 
the Israeli: Army. The second is Bithiin (Never Mind) (1959) 
on the situation and the problem of the Arabs in Israel. 
Both of them were of the standard of a newspaper reportage. 
It seems, here also, that the writer was more interested in 
expressing his ideas than in writing a novel of an adequate 
literary standard. 

A much more successful novel was written by Ibrahim 
Misa Ibrahim, an immigrant from Iraq. In his novel 
Asmahan (1961) which was published by The Arab Book Ltd. 
he depicted the love of a young girl for her sister’s husband. 

The most successful novel was Wa ‘adat Samira (And 
Samira Came Back) by the young journalist and writer 
‘Atalla Mansur published by the Arabic Publication House 
of the Histadruth in 1962. Mansir succeeded in writing 
a good novel from a literary point of view in his realistic 
style, in which form and theme were successfully woven. 
He depicted the life of an unsuccessfully married couple, 
the situation in their village and in Haifa in the unsettled 
days before the Independence War of 1948. The writer 
reveals an important part of the psychological, social and 
political life of the Arabs in that period, their view towards 
lif and sex, especially their attitudes towards women. 
Moreover the writer depicts the political struggle between 
the Arabs themselves and the impact of Israeli society on 
Arab society from the social and economic points of view 
and the change in Arab attitudes towards love, marriage and 
sex. Another novel which was published also in 1962 is 
Hubb bi-la ghad (Love without Morrow) by Mahmid ‘Abbasi. 
In this novel ‘Abbasi deals with the problem which confronts 
many of the Arab youth. The weakened religious feeling and 
the closer relations the religious minorities in Israel developed 
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since 1948 brought the Arab youth to look on mixed marriage 
with a more liberal view than their parents. This theme was 
discussed in the short stories of Yahya Fahim, al-Fallahun 
fi‘l-ard (Peasants inland). 

Fahd Aba Khadra in his novel al-Layl wal-hudud, (Na- 
zareth, al-Mujtama*® publication, 1964) discusses another 
aspect of this problem: rebellion of youth against parental 
interference in marriage, and the custom of obliging them 
to marry their cousins. The protagonists in this novel are 
confronted by this problem. The author’s solution for his 
Israeli Arab couple is their escape to Lebanon to marry. 
There the protagonist loses his sight in an accident at work 
and returns to his parents for ‘“‘in Israel there are skilled 
doctors” (p. 38). There his wife is dying in childbirth and 
pleads with him to take her eyes. He agrees to his wife’s 
request and finally recovers his sight. 

In sum, standards of Arabic writing in Israel are rising 
gradually and perceptibly. Favourable conditions for a 
vital and dynamic literature already exist. Petter oppor- 
tunities for secondary education have expanded the reading” 
public, there is a large number of newspapers and journals, 
while the publishing trade, issuing books by local as well as 
foreign writers, is flourishing. Another factor fostering Arabic 
writing in Israel, is the isolation of this country from its 
Arab neighbours. 

All of the Arab writers are actively engaged in their 
national cause but they are divided by ideological and 
political factions. Most of them do not have Communist 
sympathies but they will collaborate with anybody ready 
to help them and publish their work. They would prefer to 
work together with Jewish circles with whom they can reach 
an understanding. Because of their attachment to the cause 
of Arab nationalism they are particularly sensitive to the 
political and social ferment in the neighbouring countries, 
and model their themes and style on writers working there. 
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